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though one might prefer, for the sake of the reputa- 
tion of our politics in the eyes of foreign nations, 
that both parties in the State presented the spectacle 
of uniting in supporting his course, still on the whole 
both he and the Liberal Party have reason to rejoice 
that his success is now marked off by the action of 
the Opposition as a success for his party as well as a 
success for our national diplomacy. 


Ir is important to note that the embarrassment 
of the Government by the Opposition did not begin 
on Wednesday. Mr. George Curzon, whose entire 
proceedings have now been fathered by his col- 
leagues, has, ever since the crisis opened, by means of 
questions, articles, letters in the newspapers, speeches 
in the City, been doing all that one man could to 
render an amicable settlement between the French 
and English Governments in this very ticklish matter 
as difficult as possible. It was to him Sir Edward 
Grey’s dignified rebuke on Wednesday was chiefly 
addressed. For one who once held office in a Govern- 
ment, Mr. Curzon’s behaviour throughout this crisis 
would be incomprehensible were it not that in their 
dearth of able young men the late Tory Administra- 
tion had to make as much as possible of its spurious 
clever ones. Mr. Curzon in this Siam affair appears 
to have directed the whole foreign policy of the 
Front Opposition Bench on the strength of his 
once having paid a visit to Bangkok. He is an 
“authority” on Siam, as Mr. Balfour proudly pro- 
claimed on Wednesday. On the same principle, an 
intelligent Cook’s tourist who had visited Rome 


might pose as an authority on the theology of the 
Vatican decrees. 


THE most remarkable circumstances in connec- 
tion with Mr. Balfour’s lecture on Bimetallism on 
Thursday afternoon are that it should have been 
honoured by the patronage, and very nearly by the 
presence, of Archbishop Walsh, and that it should 
have so roused the ire of the Ttmes as to cause that 
journal to hint, not obscurely, at the dangers 
involved to the Unionist coalition in Mr. Balfour's 
wholly uncalled-for and highly academic advocacy 
of the cause which claims so large a share of his 
scanty stock of enthusiasm. About the speech 
itself there is not much to say. That polymathic 
brilliancy, or modest omniscience, which is so con- 
spicuous amongst Mr. Balfour's characteristics, is 
admirably exhibited in the fact of its delivery to a 
City audience together with the apologies with 
which it commenced. Its substance, however, is 
undoubtedly disappointing. There are all the 
omissions we are accustomed to expect in the speeches 
of greater and more learned bimetallists than the 
ex-Chairman of the Gold and Silver Commission. 
There is the usual tacit assumption that the fall in 
silver is all due to its demonetisation by the German 
Government in 1873. There is the usual omission to 
take into account in the smallest degree either the 
increased production of silver due to the opening up 
of the Western United States, and the progress 
during the last twenty years of Mexico and Peru. 
There is no notice of the enormous improvements in 
mining and smelting which have so greatly decreased 
the cost of production of silver during the same 
time. There is the familiar spectre raised by Mr. 
Goschen of the appreciation of gold. There is an 
ingenious addition to the stock of available scares 
regarding the peace of Europe, which one would 
have thought was already quite large enough. And 
there is a corollary from Mr. Balfour’s argu- 
ment at Manchester last October, of which we 
pointed out the fallacy at the time. 


Mr. BALFouR—starting from the well-known 
truth, so forcibly emphasised by Walter Bagehot, 
that the arrangements of the Clearing House practi- 
cally base all our banking on one reserve in the 


vaults of the Bank of England—asks what would 
happen if those foreign Governments which are the 
Bank’s creditors for gold were to demand their gold 
at short notice. That, of course, is a possible danger, 
but it would hardly be mended by the power to 
substitute silver, unless it is quite certain that the 
ratio between gold and silver could be permanently 
maintained. Now this is precisely what the Mono- 
metallists deny. Under Bimetallism, they say, any 
increased demand for gold may indeed be followed 
by an automatic appreciation of silver, as the Bi- 
metallists maintain, but there is so much more silver 
in nature than there is gold that any appreciation of 
silver will probably be followed by over-production 
and a sharp fall in its value. 


MorEovER, though it is perfectly true that 
Government can affect the value of a metal by 
making it legal tender, Mr. Balfour ought to know 
(as we pointed out last October) that no Government 
can prevent its subjects from contracting themselves. 
out of the obligation to pay debts in legal tender. 
Does Mr. Balfour really not know that both in the 
United States and Argentina borrowers commonly 
agree to repay certain debts in gold? Has he never 
heard of the “gold bonds” and “sterling bonds” 
which are the best American railway securities? - 
Even in Argentina, the courts have declared that . 
such contracts are perfectly valid. And as gold’ 
has certain advantages which silver has not— 
it is twenty times easier to handle, and is therefore 
more convenient for settling international balances, 
and, as whatever happens, it is not likely to fall in 
value—it is probable that even under Bimetallism 
the demand for it would increase, and would be 
stimulated by the general introduction of explicit 
contracts to pay not in legal tender but in gold. In 
this way the introduction of Bimetallism would tend 
to stimulate the appreciation of gold and increase 
the uncertainties and dangers attendant on any 
sudden contraction of credit, 


THE most amazing political manifesto which has 
appeared for many a day was printed in the Times 
on Thursday. So wonderful indeed is it, and so 
supremely ridiculous, that one may be forgiven for 
suspecting that our contemporary has again been 
hoaxed. The manifesto in question purports to be 
that of the “ Moderate,” or in other words the Tory, 
party in London municipal affairs. It is natural 
that the party wire-pullers, seeing with what 
audacious stubbornness the House of Lords is 
making use of its powers as a branch of the Legis- 
lature to maintain the privileges of the landlords 
at the expense of the rights of the general public, 
should be anxious to get up some demonstration to 
prove that all Tories are not necessarily the enemies 
of the people of London. But it is difficult to 
believe that any sane politicians can have concocted 
the marvellous farrago of nonsense which is. 
solemnly put forth as the programme of “the 
London (Tory) League.” Only one fact need be 
mentioned to show the value of this programme. 
It includes the establishment of an octyoi as a means 
of raising revenue! In other words, these gentle- 
men who have devised this scheme seriously 
believe that the people of London will allow their 
food to be subjected to the most burdensome of all 
forms of taxation, and the price of living to be 
raised appreciably for all, including the poorest of 
the poor, in order that the dukes and other ground 
landlords may escape the payment of their fair 
share of taxation. 


Ir is useless to waste time in discussing seriously 
a programme which contains such a proposal as this 
The wonder is that even the Times should have 
thought it worth while to print it. From the 
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wish nothing better than that their opponents 
should adopt this precious scheme. Nothing is more 
certain than that the attempt to establish an octroi 
in London would bring about the immediate over- 
throw of the strongest Ministry the country has 
ever known. But it is not to be supposed that the 
Tory party will identify itself with a proposal which 
must have emanated from some political Bedlam. 
We shall be curious to see what effect this example 
of irresponsible political kite-flying has upon the 
fortunes of the anti-popular party in London. 


THE execution of five of the Armenian 
prisoners convicted at the recent trial 
at Angora is a distressing and dis- 
heartening incident. There is not the smallest 
reason to suppose that any one of these unfor- 
tunate men was guilty of the offences charged 
against him; and though the Turkish officials, pur- 
suing their usual plan, have declared that these 
particular prisoners, in addition to their political 
offences, were persons of bad character, the state- 
ment may safely be rejected as a calumny. Mr. 
Stevenson very properly called attention to the 
murders—for they are nothing less—in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. Unhappily, it was then 
too late to save the lives of these victims of Turkish 
oppression. Lord Rosebery has done his best at 
Constantinople, and has achieved a considerable 
success in the case of the other prisoners; but in the 
execution of these men British policy has met with 
a distinct rebuff. The incident lends additional 
force to the plea we put forth the other day for the 
appointment of a first-class diplomatist to succeed 
Sir Clare Ford at Constantinople. 


ABROAD. 


THE general election in France takes place to- 
morrow fortnight, August 20th; but though pre- 
parations go on apace the re-arrangement of parties, 
which is the best hope of France just now, has not 
yet proceeded far enough to present the average 
elector with clear and definite issues. An unpleasant 
feature is the presence of candidates, like M. Floquet, 
who are not yet cleared from the mire of Panama, or 
from other stains, as in the case of M. Daniel Wilson. 
There are minor features of interest—the prospect 
of a distinct Labour party, whose numbers are 
variously estimated by its future members at from 
twenty to sixty, and which will be in alliance with 
the Extreme Left; the chances of the ex-Boulan- 
gists, who are now called the Party of Constitu- 
tional Revision; the growth of Conservative Re- 
publicanism and the fate of “les Ralliés”’—the 
Monarchists converted to Republicanism by the 
Pope. But so far as a definite issue is presented to 
the electors generally, it seems to be between State- 
Socialism and bourgeois Individualism. 


THE Monarchists proper, of course, are likely to 
lose very heavily indeed. Most of the party have 
gone over to Republicanism, and many of their well- 
to-do supporters will be away from home, and will 
not come back to vote. One is inclined to think, 


- however, that in the present confusion of parties 


the rural electors may in their bewilderment do as 
they did in 1874, and again when scrutin de liste 
puzzled them in 1885—that is, may vote for 
prominent local candidates without much considera- 
tion as to the exact shade of their politics. Now, a 
few of these candidates will be avowed Monarchists ; 
and many may be of the number of the rallied, who 
are still Monarchists at heart. 


W5HILE Constitutional Revision is again at a 
stand in Belgium—this time over the qualifications 
of Senators, as to which the deadlock just now is 
complete—Holland is approaching a very serious 


political crisis. The Bill for the extension of the 
franchise brought in by the present Liberai Ministry 
is being debated at greater length, or at any rate in 
a greater number of sittings, than the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill in our own Parliament last 
April, and with considerably less prospect of eventual 
success. The Bill grants the franchise to every man 
above the age of twenty-three (the limit fixed by the 
Constitution) who can read and write and is not in 
receipt of charitable relief. A section of the Liberal 
party has been seized with conscientious scruples on 
the ground that the Constitution provides that the 
electors shall possess such elements of well-being as 
shall be determined by the ordinary law — words 
which are taken to imply that a property qualification 
is indispensable. Accordingly an amendment has 
been introduced imposing further limitations—either 
the payment of some direct aad or the occupation of 
a house or part of a house. 


Ir is natural to suspect that the motive of the 
Dissentients is not so much respect for the text of 
the Constitution as fear of the Socialists, whose chief 
strength is among the unenfranchised, and who have 
caused a good deal of disturbance during the last 
year or two both in the cities and in the agricultural 
districts of North Holland. The Conservatives, 
Catholics, and ultra-Protestant “ anti-revolution- 


aries,” though generally favourable to an extension | 


of the franchise, are opposed to the Bill as it stands. 
Should it be defeated, there will either be a dissolu- 
tion or a Dissentient Liberal and Coalition Ministry. 
In either case, there will be an active popular agi- 
tation. But should the Queen-Regent refuse to dis- 
solve the Chamber, the consequences may be very 
serious indeed. 


Not many months ago the Queen Regent was 
prevented from taking the young Queen to North 
Holland on the ground that the Royal carriage 
would probably be hissed in the streets. The 
Socialist agitation in the district has since increased 
in volume, and has made itself felt in riots in Am- 
sterdam. And probably the reasons for the conflict 
between “the Haves and the Have-Nots” are at 
least as ‘adequate in Holland as anywhere else. 
It would be a serious matter if the latter section 
were strengthened at the outset by the political 
indignation of the Liberal bourgeoisie. Just now, 
however, it is hoped that a definite rejection of the 
Bill will be averted. At the close of the Second 
Reading debate next week (or rather of its equi- 
valent in Dutch Parliamentary procedure) the details 
of the Bill will be referred to Special Committees, 
and the Chamber will adjourn for a month or more 
Meanwhile a compromise may be arranged. More 
over, the leader of the Dissentient Liberals and 
probable chief of any Coalition Ministry, M. Roell, 
is seriously ill. 


Russia and Germany have been—commercially 
speaking—in a state of warfare from Tuesday last. 
Russia has considerably the advantage, because she 
is not fettered as Germany is by the necessity of 
obtaining the approval of a Federal Council, and 
eventually of an elective Parliament. An increase 
of fifty per cent. in the duties on Russian imports 
into Germany, followed by an increase of fifty per 
cent. over the Russian maximum tariff—already 
nearly prohibitive—on German imports into Russia, 
and also by a twentyfold multiplication of the dues 
on German ships bringing cargo to Russian ports, is 
almost as fatal-to commerce as blockade. The German 
Government has published an elaborate defence of 
its conduct of the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty which have had this untoward ending. But 
its statement is approved only by its own supporters. 
In reality, there is little room for surprise. The 
largest body of those supporters are distressed agri- 
culturists, whose first aim is protection against 
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Russian competition. But it is significant that 
these are chiefly Prussians, and that the parts of the 
Empire where producers are hit hardest by the 
closing of the frontier are Bavaria—which is already 
inclined to be anti-Prussian—the small Thuringian 
States, and the Rhine provinces, where the electorate 
is largely National Liberal and anti-Protectionist, 
and also largely Catholic, and therefore in opposition 
to the Government. It will be interesting to note the 
effect on parties when the Reichstag meets. Mean- 
while the benefit falls to Austria-Hungary. 


THE session of the Spanish Cortes has at last been 
safely brought to a close. Stricter rules of procedure 
have been adopted—a Republican-Carlist coalition 
against them having failed at the last moment—the 
Estimates have been duly voted, and the dangers 
which the obstruction of the Conservative party had 
brought about are for the time removed. To foreign 
observers, however, the most notable feature of the 
situation is the retirement from public life of Seiior 
Castelar. He has long been—as politician, orator, 
and poet—distinctly the most remarkable person- 
age in Spain. Recently he had brought over a con- 
siderable number of Dissentient or “ Possibilist” 
Republicans to the support of the existing régime. 
His retirement, of course, splits up this section, and 
can hardly fail to throw back most of them into the 
main body of the Republican party. 


Tue Bulgarian elections have resulted in an 
almost unanimous vote of confidence in the Ministry, 
a vote, however, which is deprived of much of its 
value by the abstention of a large majority of the 
electorate. When the Ministerial party secures 152 
seats and the Opposition nine, the former may well 
distrust its own prosperity. In Servia the Ministry 
is still more or less in conflict with the Radical 
majority in the Skuptshina over the impeachment 
of the Liberal ex-Ministers and the details of the 
procedure, and the country seems to be entering on 
a new period of disturbance. 


THE English public have certainly a right to com- 
plain of the way in which they are left in ignorance 
by the daily newspapers as to the political situation 
in Argentina. All this week a fierce civil war has 
been raging in three provinces ; it is now spreading to 
two others ; and the ordinary English investor had 
been left without the slightest hint of its approach, 
except the gradual rise of the gold premium. Even 
now no intelligible account of its nature and causes 
has reached England from Argentina. So far as can 
be made out, it is apparently largely due to local 
causes : and it is stated (by the Buenos Ayres corre- 
spondent of the /ndépendance Belge) to be really the 
complement of the revolution of 1890, and to be 
directed against certain local survivals of the corrupt 
Celman régime. The prominent part taken by immi- 
grants in the attack is perhaps a hopeful sign. So 
is the purchase in England of Cedulas and other low- 
priced stocks on telegraphic orders from Buenos 
Ayres. It is natural to suppose that, in the latter 
province, the recent refusal by the Federal Govern- 
ment to sanction the settlement its Government 
had arranged with its English debtors is an im- 
portant factor in the disturbance. It has been 
clear for some time that President Saenz Peiia—- 
whether quad Aristides the Just or for other reasons 
—has offended all parties, and his resignation seems 
to have been generally desired in Buenos Ayres a 
month ago. Of course, should that province secede, 
or should the port of Rosario be held for any length 
of time by opponents of the Federal Government, the 
consequences to the Customs revenues, and therefore 
to the bondholders, would be of the gravest kind. 
The Federal Congress will not intervene, and has been 


bitterly attacked (before its decision) by the present 
Minister of War; but the Stock Exchange does not 
seem very seriously alarmed. 


A SUGGESTION made by Mr. Frank 

LITERATURE, Campbell, of the British Museum 
SCIENCE,etc. Library, in a paper recently read 
before the Library Association, and 

now presented in pamphlet form, with an amusing 
display of mock-heroics and the portentous title 
“The Battle of Bibliography,” has really a kernel 
of commonsense in it. The burden of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s desire is a complete national book-register, and 
this is to be obtained by enlarging the form of the 
present registry for copyright purposes, and by 
making it compulsory, as it already is in India and 
the United States. From this would naturally flow 
“systematic periodical series of lists of books on 
special subjects”; and in the golden distance of his 
day-dream, Mr. Campbell sees “a beautiful system 
of international bibliography” emerge, big with 
comfort for generations of book-worms yet unborn. 
While we have such an institution as Stationers’ 
Hall, we should no doubt make the best of it. And 
on ad not leave the dead past to bury its literary 


COMPLAINT has been made of the fact that ad- 
vertisements are published in the Labour Gazette, 
and we really think it is a matter that Mr. Mundella 
would do well to look into. These advertisements 
were one of the first things which struck us on 
seeing the opening number of this admirable publica- 
tion. Apart from the usual objections, they were 
no ornament, and somehow they seemed to detract 
from the authoritative and official appearance 
of the journal. But on general principles we 
hold a strong opinion against the insertion of 
advertisements in Government publications. It is 
an invasion of the domain of private enterprise ; 
and there is positively no valid justification for it. 
The Treasury official says it saves money, and we 
all know the pride and tenacity with which the 
Treasury bureaucrat clings to any little device he 
invents for effecting a specious saving. But 
such saving is effected at the ‘expense of com- 
peting with private trade and of placing the 
Government in a false position 


THAT the temples of the ancient Egyptians were 
nothing more than astronomical observatories, or still 
further, horizontal telescopes, seems to have been 
fairly proved by the researches of Mr. Norman 
Lockyer. One can quite understand that, although 
the earth’s movements of rotation and revolution 
might have been unknown to them, they were 
nevertheless familiar with the apparent movements 
of the heavenly bodies, for did they not know very 
accurately the length of the year, and had they not 
a knowledge of the precession of the equinoxes? 
That these temples were oriented, some to the sun and 
others to the stars at their places of rising and setting, 
seems now to be as far beyond doubt assuch knowledge 
can be, for besides the passages in the hieroglyph- 
ical writings which say distinctly that there were 
such connections, measurements at the present 
day have given means of further proof. Additional 
testimony has also been gathered by examining the 
construction of the temples themselves. The light 
from the stars must have been admitted at their 
times of rising or setting along the axes of the tem- 
ples, through the doorways, and in certain temples 
there are signs where the doorways have been altered 
so as to follow the different positions of the stars 
owing to the slow movement due to the precession 
of the equinoxes, and in others where a new temple 
has been built alongside an older one for the same 
reason. That these temples were oriented in par- 
ticular directions seems beyond question; and even 
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to-day with us the same custom remains, as may be 
noticed in churches dedicated to Saint John. 


In medieval times the same custom has been 
shown to have obtained by Mr. Penrose, who 
has been making a special study of the temples in 
Greece. On the Acropolis of Athens, for instance, 
there are two temples dedicated to Minerva, lying 
within a few yards of one another, apparently 
oriented to the Pleiades, the older temple to an 
earlier period of the star group, and the other to a 
later one. At Rhamnus also, the two temples there 
almost touching one another follow the shifting 
,position of the brightest star in the constellation of 
.the Virgin. 


A worRD about the phenomenal weather. The 
_effects of the fifteen weeks’ drought seem to have 
been most severely felt in the south of England, 
the northern counties and Scotland having received 
some rain. In the amount of rain not fallen 
London seems to have created a meteorological 
record, for according to Mr. Symons, the longest 
drought previously noted lasted for 105 days—from 
March 11th to June 23rd, 1844—while in the present 
instance only 0°77 of an inch of rain has fallen during 
the 110 days from March 4th to June 22nd. The 
drought extended over the Continent, parts of 
Canada, and the United States. The believers in 
“Sunspot weather’ may suggest that these 
abnormal conditions were apprcximately general, 
and therefore due to a general cause, which was to 
be found in the fact that this year is the period 


might account for the unusual heat: but we have 
also to explain the unusual severity of last winter, 
or was that purely a local chilling, and therefore — 
not explainable by a general cause? 


Str THoMAs MARTINEAU had long been 
@BITUARY. one of the most conspicuous figures in 
the public life of Birmingham, and had 
thrice been Mayor of the town. He was a nephew 
of Harriet Martineau and of the veteran philosopher 
who still upholds the cause of old-fashioned inten- 
tional morality against the empirical and historical 
tendencies of the day. M. Mario Uchard had published 
little or nothing since 1880,and belongstoanearlierday 
in the history of French literature. His chief success 
as a dramatist was made in 1857, but his reputation 
was greater asa novelist. Mr. J. D. Allcroft, whose 
fortune was derived from the well-known firm of glove 
manufacturers, had been Conservative member for 
Worcester and treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, but 
will be best remembered for his munificence. The 
Hon. Donald Montgomery was a member of the 
Senate of the Dominion of Canada, and had long 
been a conspicuous figure in the Parliamentary life 
of Nova Scotia. Miss Anne Pratt (Mrs. Pearless) 
was a writer on botany when (to quote a biographical 
sketch of the Queen published at her accession) it 
was “one of those [very few] sciences which it is 
proper for a cultivated lady to know.” She had 
written many admirable and popular works, and 
at least one which deserves the title of scientific. 


THE “DISGRACEFUL INCIDENT.” 


regret that we cannot congratulate the 
House of Commons upon the manner in 


which it has evaded the duty of dealing with what 
Mr. Gladstone truly called the “ disgraceful incident ”’ 
of Thursday week. It is almost enough to make us 
despair of the future of public life in this country to 
see the apparent indifference with which too many 
of our leaders and guides have treated the worst 


suffered for centuries. As we remarked last week, 
writing immediately after the lamentable and dis- 
graceful scene, both the Press and the House seemed 
disposed to ignore it. There was apparently no 
consciousness on the part of anybody that in resort- 
ing to blows, to a violent and vulgar scuffle on the 
floor of the House, certain members of Parliament 
had dishonoured not only that great assembly, but 
the country itself. The disposition on all sides 
appeared to be to let the whole affair pass by as 
though nothing out of the common had happened, 
and our own urgent protest against such a course was 
treated as a mere outburst of rhetorical indignation. 
Fortunately, some of our contemporaries—notably 
the Daily Chronicle and Westminster Gazette—shared 
the opinion that so serious a matter could not possibly 
be ignored ; whilst Dr. Hunter, representing the best 
side of the independent opinion of the House, took 
steps which made it necessary that the incident 
should be reviewed by the Speaker and the leaders 
of all parties. We have no wish to treat a question 
so grave as one of party politics. We no more 
wish to make the Tory party as a whole responsible 
for the criminal violence of one or two men 
than to acquiesce in the cruel misrepresentations 
of those newspapers which falsely ascribed the 
disorder to the Irish Nationalists. No political party 
can be made responsible for the sins of one or two of 
its supporters ; and honourable Conservatives must be 
just as much disgusted and disheartened by what 
has happened as are honourable Liberals. But if 
particular parties are not specially implicated in this 
ss scandal, the House, as a whole, has un- 
doubtedly suffered from the misconduct of certain 
of its members. Its fair fame has been tarnished, 
its noblest tradition has been rudely broken, and a 
stain has been left upon its reputation which we 
cannot pretend to say has been wiped out by the 
cohen proceedings of Monday evening. The 
peaker may not only advise but compel silence 
within the walls of Parliament regarding the shame- 
ful and hateful incident. He cannot close the 
mouths of Englishmen who stand outside the House, 
and who are moved by a keen shock of grief and pain 
at the dishonour which has been inflicted upon the 
greatest of all our political institutions, the assembly 
of which hitherto we have all been proud. Nor 
ought he to be surprised that the outside judgment 
upon the events of Thursday week is more severe than 
that which he himself seems inclined to pass upon 
those events. It is the judgment passed by men who 
have learned to regard the House of Commons as 
something apart from ordinary assemblages, and 
who measure its dignity and virtue not merely by its 
aspect to-day, but by its unrivalled historic past. 
To such men the scandal of last week is not merely 
a regrettable and disgraceful incident; it is the 
snapping of a link in the chain which binds the 
Parliament of the hour to the Parliament of bygone 
times. 

No doubt the easiest way of getting out of a 
great difficulty was that which was adopted on 
Monday evening. It was the easiest; but it was 
certainly not the best or the boldest. To require 
two members whose names had been mentioned in 
connection with the outbreak of violence to apologise 
to each other and to the House was just the kind of 
solution which was certain to find favour with those 
who only took notice of the scene at all because they 
were forced to do so, and who, if they could have 
had their own way, would have taken no notice of it 
whatever. The House is in one respect the most 
generous assembly in the world. The offending 
member who says “Iam sorry ” is sure of receiving 
the kindliest treatment at its hands. Mr. Labouchere 
once said that if he had killed a fellow member in cold 
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blood, and forthwith went to the House of Commons 
and apologised for having done so, he would be 
immediately forgiven. After the proceedings on 
Monday, Mr. Labouchere’s statement hardly seems 
to be exaggerated. But we must point out that even 
as an apology the performance of Monday was not 
a success. Two gentlemen were called upon to 
express their contrition for their own share in a dis- 
orderly scene. One of them made a grudging, scanty, 
and halting apology ; the other expressed his regrets 
with clearness and emphasis. It so happened that 
the offending of the latter was absolutely trivial as 
compared with that of the former. Mr. Logan, it 
may have been quite innocently or it may have been 
under a feeling of personal anger and irritation, com- 
mitted a breach of the unwritten etiquette of the 
House. He took his seat on a bench where, according 
to that etiquette, he had no right to be. But his 
action was not violent, and it was not even disorderly. 
The worst thing that can be said of him is that he 
acted foolishly and thoughtlessly. An apology for 
an offence of this kind was all that could have been 
wished or thought of; and he did apologise amply. 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, on the other hand, was by his own 
acknowledgment the first person to raise his hand 
violently against a fellow member, and thus to 
degrade both Parliament and the country. He has 
left us in no doubt as to what his conduct actually 
was: “ To puta stop to his (Mr. Logan’s) aggressive 
conduct I immediately seized him by the neck and 
forcibly ejected him on to the floor of the House.” 
These are his own words describing his conduct as 
they appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of Friday last. 
They will stand against Mr. Fisher in the page of 
history. Centuries hence, when men wish to learn 
whether at any time the House of Commons forgot 
its nobler traditions, its self-control, its honour and 
dignity, they will turn to that black page upon 
which the name of Mr. Hayes Fisher is recorded, 
and will read there his own confession of his 
grievous offence. And then, when they wish to 
recall in what manner that offence was purged, and 
how the outraged House asserted its character and 
wiped away the stain, they will find the disconnected 
sentences in which the offender pleaded that “ he 
certainly thought from the attitude of the member 
for Leicestershire (Mr. Logan) that he intended to 
strike him or Mr. Carson ”’—a statement so extra- 
ordinary in itself that it is difficult to understand 
how it can have been made; and, further, they will 
find the following as the full and final expression of 
Mr. Fisher’s regret for his gross misconduct: “TI did 
forcibly eject him from the seat which he took, not 
in the ordinary way, but with violence; and although 
I was not the provoker but the provoked, I desire, 
however much [ was provoked, to express to you, as 
the guardian of the dignity and honour of the House, 
my sincere regret that any conduct on my part, under 
any circumstances whatever, has in the slightest 
degree brought this House into discredit with the 
public . .. . and I am generous enough to say to him 
that I offer him an apology for having laid my hands 
upon him.” We have underlined certain words in 
this discreditable pretence at an apology because they 
indicate the real state of Mr. Fisher’s mind. Clearly 
he has no conception of the great and inexcusable 
outrage of which he was guilty. He still thinks 
that he was justified in laying violent hands upon 
a fellow member because he thought the manner of 
that fellow.member to himself displeasing and even 
threatening. And this is the atonement for the 
grievous and shameful incident of last week which 
the Speaker bids the House of Commons accept as a 
sufficient vindication of its outraged honour, and 
which it does accept accordingly! We can only 


and even ludicrously inadequate, and that it is 
altogether unworthy of the past character and 
traditions of the House of Commons. We say 
nothing of the fact that certain other members who 
took an active part in assaults upon their political 
opponents are passed over altogether without notice. 
We have confined ourselves to the case of Mr. 
Hayes Fisher because, by his own admission, he 
was the first to step over the boundary which 
separates verbal debate, however bitter or angry, from 
physical violence. He led the way in the degrada- 
tion and dishonouring of the House of Commons, 
and through the mistaken leniency of the House he 
has escaped any real punishment for his unpardonable 
offence. It is necessary for the outside public to 
show that they at least are no parties to the 
hushing-up of this disgraceful incident. Their 
righteous anger may possiby do even more than the 
censures of the chair to prevent a repetition of the 
outrage. 


THE MORAL OF SIAM. 


HE Franco-Siamese difficulty has ended, so far 
as England is concerned, precisely in the wa 
which we pointed out from the beginning, and whic 
anyone who kept his head cool, and gave himself 
time to take a comprehensive and level view of 
the situation, might have foreseen was the only 
possible rational way of ending. That is to say, 
the French and English Governments have come 
to an understanding for the delimitation of the 
boundaries of that no-man’s land or neutral 
zone which ought to lie between the French and 
English possessions in the neighbourhood of the 
Upper Mekong: in other words, they have agreed 
upon a friendly frontier commission. The crisis 
being now to that extent happily over—“ if nothing 
intervenes,” as Sir Edward Grey said in his wise 
and able speech on Wednesday, “ either in debate in 
the House of Commons or in public opinion in 
France’’ to re-arouse it—it is to be hoped that both 
in England and France some benefit will be derived 
from the rather startling lessons which it teaches. 
Responsible and thoughtful men in the Army 
and Navy, in the Government and in the country at 
large, men acquainted with the realities of the risks. 
and of the issues involved, must be breathing with con-- 
siderable relief to-day at the thought that we have 
escaped a crisis which at some moments last week 
brought us within the toss of a coin of a war 
between England and France. The same class of 
men in France must be experiencing similar 
feelings. How did the danger come about? What 
was the possible casus belli? For us: some 
two-penny-halfpenny “ commercial interests ” amo 
the squalid house-boats of Bangkok an 
some wildly ignorant conceptions of our posi- 
tion in the waste places of an _ independent. 
country. For France: a filibustering exploit, en- 
gaged in for election purposes, in pursuit of a ruinous 
colonial policy, which three-fourths of the French 
people condemn, which cost one of the ablest French 
statesmen seven years of ostracism, and which has 
no sensible advocates save the unscrupulous financial 
adventurers who are ever on the look-out for new 
Panamas and Tonkings to set going new streams 
of French savings. For such issues as_ these 
the two foremost nations of European civilisation 
were on the brink of coming to war—a war 
which would not only unloose the terrific powers of 
destruction which the invention of the past twenty 
years has been accumulating in the arsenals and 
dockyards of these two countries, but which would 


say that to the outsider it seems to be absolutely, | inevitably sweep all Europe into its circle of fire! 
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Well might the wily Mongolian, the Heathen 
Chinee, as he contemplated this apocalyptic mid- 
summer-madness of the nations of Europe, ex- 
claim, in the words of Bret Harte’s hero, “Is 
civilisation a failure, or is the Caucasian played 
out?” Truly it would be a gloomy and dishearten- 
ing comment on western civilisation if to-day for 
such a quarrel English and French battle-ships 
were blowing each other out of the water—to quote 
the expression of more than one of the warlike 
publicists of Fleet Street. The episode is dishearten- 
ing in any case. Perhaps it may be urged that 
things were not so near a collision as we say. 
There was a whole day—last Saturday—before the 
blockade was raised, and after we had declined 
to recognise it, when French and English gun- 
boats lay facing each other in the Menam, and 
when a choleric word amongst a naturally choleric 
class of men would have sufficed to take the 
question of peace and war out of the hands of 
Ministries and Parliaments. Perhaps it may be 
urged that war was not seriously contemplated 
in either country. But war was the only logical 
sanction of the language held, in a steadily rising 
key, by many important organs of the Press, both 
here and in Paris—and here, even, by organs which are 
supposed to represent the democratic and humani- 
tarian view of these questions. It may, again, be 
urged that these organs did not mean or did 
not understand all that was involved in what 
they said, or that they did not truly repre- 
sent public opinion. There would be no better 
comfort in this consideration. Uf they did not mean 
what they said, their thoughtiess language was, 
nevertheless, lashing up the worst passions of their 
readers and creating such a state of mutual ill-will 
between two nations as could only end in an ex- 
plosion ; they were heedlessly whistling up a storm 
which, if once it broke, neither they nor any man 
could allay. If they did not represent the true 
public opinion of their respective countries—and we 
are perfectly certain they did not—what comfort 
is this to believers in progress? For if they did 
not represent public opinion, they usurped the 
place of public opinion—and that in a crisis such as 
this! In an older dispensation it was a grievance 
that kings could make war without the peoples being 


consulted or having the power to say them nay. Is 


it really a much better state of things that this 
irresponsible prerogative should be transferred from 
the head of the State toa noisy and reckless minority, 
who happen to have the control of certain printed 
sheets?—that the hands of statesmen should be forced 
and nations driven into irrevocable conflict by 
a spurious means of representation, without a thought 
of the genuine opinion of the peoples involved? 
A king at least had some responsibility if he pre- 
cipitated a war; he risked his prestige, his territory, 
his = before history. The Jingo journalist of 
the boulevard or Fleet Street does not risk even his 
skin. But the Jingo of the Press was not the 
worst feature of this situation. France may 
have her unstable Governments, ready to gamble 
at election times with the most vital national 
interests; but we have a political party who, 
as they proved on Wednesday afternoon, not 
for the first time in their history, are not above 
exploiting the foreign embarrassments of their 
country for the sake of party capital. At any 
moment the Opposition by a word could have sobered 
the tone of their Press; instead of that, from the 
first, through Mr. Curzon, whom Mr. Balfour 
formally fathered in Wednesday’s unpatriotic de- 
bate, they set the example of a reckless bearing. 
And, now that the crisis is over in a way tov satis- 
factory to please them, Lord Rosebery, whom they 


first beslavered with their sinister praise, is made 
the object of their shameless hostility. 

Disquieting, however, though all this may be, 
good should come of the crisis, if it only causes 
England and France to consider more earnestly their 
positions in relation to each other, and if it warns 
them against the methods by which such crises are 
precipitated. When next there is question of a diffi- 
culty between England and France, it is probable that 
both countries will approach the subject with greater 
deliberation. Let us not be misunderstood. We 
are not arguing from the point of view of those who 
hold that it is possible to avoid war always. The 
events of the past two weeks alone should be suffi- 
cient to shake the faith of the most optimistic holder 
of that belief. But let us take care that we are not 
led into war except for adequate causes, and causes 
which square systematically with the settled prin- 
ciples of our foreign policy. There are three 
points of view from which the question of 
a war with France on the subject of Siam 
might be tested for a casus belli: (1) morality, (2) 
true imperial interests, and (3) false imperial 
interests. The point of view of morality, we fear, is 
not tenable in this instance. We have our opinion 
of France’s action, and to state it plump, we consider 
it, judged by absolute standards, to be truculent and 
unjustifiable, as well as very foolish. But it is not 
our business to enforce the moral law all over the 
world and make war if we are defied. Moreover, 
in our dealings with Oriental states and inferior 
races our own standards are not so very superior 
that we should be justified in setting up as a tribunal 
of the kind. The moral question is, in fact, irrele- 
vant in this connection, and it is only hypocritical to 
drag itin. There remain, then, the points of view 
of imperial interests, true and false. False imperial 
interests would arise, say, in connection with an over- 
jealous attitude on our part with regard to French 
colonial expansion. If, for the sake of preventing 
France from acquiring so large a piece of territory 
as she might otherwise have done (and her acquir- 
ing of which would do us no harm), we overthrew 
the whole fabric of our foreign policy, that is to 
say, lost.our independent neutrality in presence 
of European combinations, that would be a case of 
false imperial interests damnifying true ones. The 
inischief has been, it seems to us, that many people, 
in considering this Siamese question, have viewed it 
too much from the point of view of these false 
imperial interests, and have allowed them to confuse 
their vision and throw the question out of its right 
perspective. We now earnestly hope that the true 
imperial point of view will receive its due amount of 
study and thought. England’s historical policy in 
foreign affairs has been independent neutrality, and 
whenever she followed that policy she has been able, 
as the paramount sea-Power, to wield a beneficent 
and almost dominant influence in arranging and 
preserving the peace of Europe. Whenever she 
departed from it she had bitter reason to regret 
it. “My situation with this army,” wrote 
Nelson in 1795, as quoted by Major Sir George 
Clarke in his article in this month’s United Service 
Magazine, “has convinced me of the futility of Con- 
tinental alliances.”’ The statesman who for any 
honourably avoidable cause would allow England to 
be driven from her traditions in this respect would 
be false to his most sacred trust. France has these 
true and false imperial considerations as well as we. 
It is her interest as much as ours that we should 
remain free of the Triple Alliance. The French 
Minister who would pursue such a course as to 
compel us to make war—and such a course is pos- 
sible—would be playing the most coveted game of 
France’s enemies. The policy of both countries on 
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this point is identical. Their minor imperial interests 
throughout the world, whether in Northern Africa 
or South-Eastern Asia, are capable of being made 
harmonious. The true duty of the statesmen of 
both countries should be to labour to make them so 
by as early a date as possible. 


THE GREAT COAL STRIKE. 


f igen last fortnight has presented subjects of 
such absorbing interest at home and abroad 
that it is hard to realise even now that we are 
actually spectators of perhaps the greatest indus- 
trial struggle recorded in history. Three hundred 
and fifty thousand miners out; manufactures of all 
kinds temporarily paralysed throughout Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and the Midlands; a panic among con- 
sumers; the beginnings of a real International 
Workmen’s League, banded together against em- 
ployers and the general public; and the first serious 
attempt of foreign producers to compete with 
English coal in England—these are all sufficiently 
startling events to turn our attention even from the 
Home Rule controversy or the dangers of the situa- 
tion in Siam. But the preparations have been so 
deliberate, and are now—so many other things 
having happened meanwhile—such ancient history, 
that it is hard even yet to realise the gravity of the 
crisis. Moreover, the questions at issue have been 
somewhat complicated by technical detail. Twenty- 
five per cent. has been discovered, after much dis- 
cussion and explanation, really to mean “about 
eighteen.”’ There has been loose talk of “ starvation 
wages” and “a reasonable standard of comfort for 
miners,” which the public have not the information 
to enable them to judge of ; and it is hardly surprising 
that even many experts in Labour questions disagree 
as to the rights of the dispute. A compromise is 
said to be pending; but the recent utterances of the 
Federation leaders render it doubtful whether its 
effect will be permanent. 

One point undoubtedly tells in the mind of the 
general public emphatically against the men. From 
the first the mass of them have refused arbitration. 
They simply decline to consider a reduction at 
all. They allege, indeed, that the masters once, 
in spite of the decision of an arbitrator, enforced a 
10 per cent. reduction; but this, we believe, was in 
1878. But they contend that the present wage is 
the minimum wage on which a reasonable standard 
of comfort can be secured. Now the present wage 
is 40 per cent. (really 40 per cent.) above the standard 
wage fixed in 1888. That wage may have been 
too low, but the cost of living can be but little higher, 
if at all, now than five years ago. It may fairly be 
said therefore that in the face of an unexampled 
depression of trade, when employers everywhere are 
making losses, when mere investors have to face 
reductions of interest on almost every investment, 
and total disappearance of much of the principal, it 
is unfair that the miner should stand alone in the 
enjoyment of the wage he has secured as prices rose. 
However much support miners may get from allied 
trades, such as gas-workers and coal-porters and 
makers of coke and the crews of coal-ships, there is 
a considerable dissentient minority among them—in 
Durham, Northumberland, and North Wales at any 
rate—and it remains to be seen whether a strike of 
this unexampled magnitude can last without strong 
public sympathy, a sympathy which the inevitable 
distress in the manufacturing districts can hardly 
fail to alienate. The public will argue that if wages 
—as is now the established doctrine of economists— 
come out of the value of the product, and rise with 
it, they must to some extent fall with it as well. 


Before they admit that the present earnings of the 
collier are the minimum wage which trades unionism, 
justifiably enough, does its best to secure, they will 
require facts and figures which have not yet been 
vouchsafed, 

The miners, of course, have one argument which, 
if it is only well founded, is very forcible. The 
recent low prices, they say, are not proper or natural 
prices at all. They are due simply to the competition 
of colliery owners, and to the contracts into which 
they have rashly entered. They have cut prices 
down and increased the output, and now want their 
workmen to bear part of the loss. That is not im- 
probable in these days of uncertainty, of falling 
profits, and of miscalculation of demand. But, again, 
we have little or no precise evidence. And, as has 
been remarked by at least one friendly critic during 
the preparations for the strike, it is not reasonable 
to assume that a large body of employers, necessarily 
in competition, can form a ring as complete as that 
of the “coal barons” of Pennsylvania. If it could, 
we may add, public indignation, expressed in legisla- 
tion or otherwise, would do its best to upset it at 
once. Protectionism in the form of trades unionism 
is just as dangerous as in the form of patriotism, 
or of defence of the home against the foreign 
producer. It is legitimate, perhaps, to agitate for 
that division of the product of industry which is 
most favourable to oneself. It is not legitimate in 
doing so to make a direct attack on the interest of 
the consumer: at least, if Free Trade doctrines have 
any significance at all. 

On all these grounds we think, with the majority 
even of sympathetic observers, that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion are probably wrong. Their time is ill-chosen; they 
will not receive public support ; they have not pro- 
duced facts or figures enough to overcome the natural 
prejudice against those who cripple industry solely 
in their own interests. But we do not deny that 
the necessities of individual coal-owners may 
prolong the struggle, or give the men _ the 
victory after all—if not now, at least when the 
struggle is renewed. It is a case for more light; 
it is also pre-eminently a case not so much for arbi- 
tration as for conciliation. To compulsory concilia- 
tion, if we may call it so, there are the gravest 
objections, which we have often set forth. You 
cannot reasonably compel business men to disclose 
their private business affairs ; you cannot force them 
to let a Government official inspect their books ; 
you cannot empower a Court or other public body to 
compel masters to give a certain wage or to prevent 
workmen from refusing anything less. But it is 
possible to use the influence of a Department of State 
to ascertain the circumstances ; to get the disputants 
together again in a friendly way; to suggest a 
modus vivendi to provide against a recurrence of 
the disputes ; to give public opinion some guidance 
as tothe truth. This is the object of Mr. Mundella’s 
Labour Disputes Bill—which has been persistently 
blocked, not, as certain Conservatives do falsely 
protest, by the struggle for Home Rule, but by Mr. 
Wolff and Sir John Gorst. It is in cases like the 
present dispute, where one side seems clearly 
right until the other has been properly heard, that 
the need is felt of such a tribunal as that Bill provides. 


ON THE OTHER LEG. 


AS & deal of interest is being felt at present 
in the question of an Autumn Session. The 
hot weather, the prolonged debates in Committee on 
the Home Rule Bill, and the weariness which has 
naturally followed the exciting and disorderly scenes 
of last week, all lead men to feel a strong repugnance 
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to the notion that the recess, when it comes, is to be 
measured in length only by a few weeks. Even 
good Liberals feel something of this repugnance; 
whilst Tory writers and speakers protest lustily 
against the notion of an autumn session as nothing 
less than outrage. We are not surprised at Tory 
hatred of the proposed meeting of Parliament in 
October. The opponents of the Government are 
not at all concerned for the success of the Ministerial 
legislation. They would rather see the year utterly 
barren than have the most useful measure passed 
into law to the greater glory of Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government. As for the proposal to inflict 
upon them a further term of work at a time when 
Parliament is usually out of session, they naturally 
scout it with indignation. It is not their Government 
which is in power, nor are they interested in any one 
of the Bills now before the House of Commons, except 
so far as they are opposed to them. But Liberal 
members are in a different position; and we trust 
that when they remember not only the pledges given 
by the Government to the country, but their own 
} hee to their constituents, they will cast aside 
any dislike they may feel to an autumn session, and 
give Ministers their hearty support in carrying those 
legislative measures for Great Britain which the 
electors demand so earnestly. The chief thing the 
friends of the Ministry have todo at present is to get 
rid of the idea that there is anything in common 
between themselves and their opponents. The latter 
wish to stop all Liberal legislation ; the former desire 
to carry as large a number of good Bills as possible 
before the year closes. The cases have been reversed 
since there was last an autumn session of Parliament, 
and it is now the duty of every Liberal to support 
the proposal for such a session with all his might. 

It is not only in their changed view of an 
autumn session—a measure which they were always 
ready to support when their own party was in 
office—that the Opposition are reminding us of 
the old saw about the boot being on the other leg. 
The chief feature of many of their articles and 
speeches at this moment is the vehemence of the 
demand which they are making for an early, 
if not an immediate, dissolution. The Standard, 
the other day, quite lost its wonted equanimity 
in its desire to compel Ministers at once to appeal 


‘to the country, and Lord Randolph Churchill’s 


stock peroration is the declaration of his belief that 
the Government are wickedly defrauding the nation of 
its right by refusing forthwith to submit themselves 
to its will. We might pay more attention to these 
vigorous utterances were it not for the fact that 
most of us can remember how short a time it is since 
the Liberal Party indulged in similar expressions of 
opinion. The boot was then upon the other leg— 
upon our leg—and it was the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone who felt the irksomeness of being 
compelled to remain in Opposition, whilst a Govern- 
ment which they knew to have been condemned by 
the country remained in power. It is amusing to 
think that the cases are now reversed, and that 
those who, tw years ago, were defying the demands 
of the Liberal Opposition for a dissolution, and 
pointing to the Septennial Act as the charter of 
pnd rights, are now in the position in which we were 
en. 

Not that the position of the Opposition at this 
moment is to be compared with that of the Liberal 
Opposition of two or three years ago. Nothing has 
happened in the ems | of the present Government 
that can be compared to the collapse of the Tory 
policy after the exposure of Mr. Pigott. Liberals 
were justified at that time in calling upon the 
Unionist leaders to have the courage of their 
opinions, and to submit the case, which had undergone, 


so extraordinary and unprecedented a change, 
to the judgment of the electors. Yet, in spite of 
the justification for their demand, they made it in 
vain, and they had to wait for six long years before, 
in the fulness of time, Lord Salisbury consented 
to submit himself to the opinion of the country. 
Nothing of this sort, as we have said, has hap- 
pened in the case of the present Government; 
and there is not the slightest reason why Ministers 
should dissolve until they find themselves com- 
pelled to do so either by the operation of the 
Septennial Act or by the loss of their majority in the 
House of Commons. The absurd story which was 
gravely told in the Times last week as to the 
intention of Mr. Gladstone to announce a Dissolu- 
tion early in the coming year may be regarded as the 
measure of the folly of our opponents. The people 
who could believe such a story would believe any- 
thing. There is not, we need hardly say, the 
slightest reason why a dissolution sl ould take place 
within the next twelve months—always supposing, of 
course, that the supporters of the Ministry continue 
to show the loyalty which has hitherto distinguished 
them. And twelve months hence it is by no means 
improbable that the position of parties will be 
oe the same as it is at this moment. If 
that should be the case, Mr. Gladstone will not onl 
still be in office, but will be looking forward wi 
confidence to another twelve months’ tenure of power 
before seeking the suffrages of the nation afresh. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that our opponents only 
make themselves ridiculous by these precipitate 
demands for a measure which, if the cases were 
reversed, they would oppose to the uttermost, we 
recognise the fact that the time must come when 
Ministers will have to go to the country. Nor do 
we share the belief which Lord Randolph Churchill 
and the Staxdard and the other supporters and 
organs of the last Administration so freely expressed 
whilst that Administration was still in office, that an 
appeal to the nation ought to be delayed to the last 
possible moment. The Septennial Act stands con- 
demned by the unanimous opinion of the Liberal 
Party. We may hope, judging from their present 
utterances, that it is condemned just as vigorously 
by the Tories. Seven years is unquestionably 
too long a period for any Ministry to remain in 
office without seeking a renewal of its mandate 
from the electors. But those who are now 
assailing Ministers with a ridiculously premature 
demand for a dissolution ought to remember 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have not 
only formulated their own adverse opinion to the 
Septennial Act, but have actually prepared a measure 
for repealing that Act. Under this measure the dura- 
tion of Parliaments will be reduced from seven years 
to five, such a reduction meaning in practice that 
four years will in future be the duration of a Parlia- 
ment. May we not hope that the impatience which 
our opponents are now showing will lead them to 
support the Government in carrying this measure 
through both Houses of Parliament? They are feel- 
ing the pressure of the boot which is at this moment 
upon their reg and they do not pretend to like it. 
They cannot like it less than we did when the cir- 
cumstances of the case were reversed. It is in the 
interests of both political parties that we venture to 
appeal to the Tories to give their assistance to the 
Government in passing a Bill which shall make it 
impossible for any Ministry in future to cling to 
office years after it has been discredited and dis- 
owned by the country. By their attitude towards 
this Biil we shall be enabled to decide whether their 
present outcry against Mr. Gladstone for not pre- 
cipitating a dissolution is purely selfish, and dictated 


by a sense of party interest, or represents their 
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settled convictions upon a question of general im- 
portance. We can promise them, at all events, that 
the Liberal Party has not the smallest wish to rely 
upon the virtues of the Septennial Act, and that it 
will welcome them most heartily as allies in a move- 
ment for the repeal of that Act and for the substi- 
tution of a Quinquennial Act in its place. 


THE EDUCATION BUDGET. 

[ would be a pity if the attack of the Church of 

England party upon Mr. Acland should obscure 
his real success as the administrator of a great de- 
partment. He has won a signal victory over perti- 
nacious but paltry critics, but he has been even more 
successful in overcoming the real difficulties which 
stand in the way of educational progress. Mr. 
Acland himself is more anxious to do good than to 
win applause, and would far sooner be regarded as a 
good educationalist than as a doughty controversial 
combatant. The fact is that we no longer require a 
combatant at the Education Office. The vast majority 
of reasonable people, in and out of Parliament, are 
content with the present educational compromise, 
and only anxious to see the teaching steadily improved. 
The Education Department, owing to its peculiar 
origin as a mere committee of Privy Council, long 
lacked power and stability in the official hierarchy ; 
but it is now as strong as any other depart- 
ment, not even excepting the Local Government 
Board. All that is wanted is a political chief who 
has enough sense not to interfere with the officials 
when they are obviously right, and enough know- 
ledge and sympathy to set them right when they go 
wrong, as the best officials will sometimes do, and to 
urge them forward when they lag behind. Sir 
William Hart-Dyke had the sense, without the 
knowledge or perhaps the sympathy. Mr. Acland 
happily combines all three essential qualities. Sir 
William Hart-Dyke allowed the officials to do 
pretty much as they liked, not, as we readily admit, 
with bad results. Mr. Acland has given to the 
department the spur of keener interest and fresher 
zest. 

No one could listen to the admirable statement 
with which he opened the debate on the Educational 
Budget without feeling a glow of satisfaction. The 
mere money vote is larger than has ever before been 
granted. No less than six millions and a quarter 
sterling is to be devoted to educational purposes in 
England alone. Of this great sum £2,000,000 
represents the grant in lieu of fees and is the price 
of free education, £500,000 represents the cost of 
administration and etceteras, oa the balance goes in 
the ordinary school grant. It is a great sum, but it 
is well spent. Free education has already brought 
120,000 more children into attendance at school. 
Very nearly 4,000,000 children, or not far short of 
one-fifth of the population, are now to be found on 
the average every school-day in schools receiving the 
public grant. And within the schools the education 
is becoming more intelligent. Mr. Acland has lived 
in Wales, and he always has his eyes open. He has 
noticed that Welsh-speaking children can be taught 
English better through the medium of their own 
tongue, and he has directed the use of bi-lingual 
text-books. The dreary grind of grammar, which was 
responsible for so many canings and such grave dislike 
of school work in the old days, is to be abandoned. 
The children are to pick up grammar by reading books 
on history or science. They are to learn to parse (if, 
indeed, they need learn to parse) by reason rather 
than by rote. We doubt whether they will be less 
— than their fathers. An ex-Cabinet 

inister recently said in the House of Commons 


that the Government had been too hard “on we who 
sit on this side of the House.” Even the future 
Board-school boy who has not been taught grammar 
will do as well as that. The deaf and dumb are to 
be taught. The girls are to learn cookery in steadily 
increasing numbers. Drawing is to be compulsory— 
not the useless crayon-work of the young ladies’ 
academy, but a practical instruction in design such 
as may be useful to the carpenter or the ironworker. 
Evening schools are to be improved, and Sir Richard 
Temple thinks we shall soon make attendance at 
them compulsory. 

The only people who grumble at this excellent 
work are the people who pass in Parliament as the 
spokesmen of the Church of England. They grumble 
because Mr. Acland requires sufficient free places 
to be provided in every school district. Willesden 
and Hounslow are in arms because even suburban 
neighbourhoods are to be compelled to provide for 
the education of the poor without a fee of 6d. a 
week to keep the school select. It appears that 
on the Willesden question Mr. Acland was merely 
confirming his predecessor’s decision; but to 
Lord Cranborne and his like trifles like this 
make little difference. They grumble also because 
Mr. Acland requires the schools to be sanitary. 
The Code requires them to be sanitary. 
speaking on the Free Education Billi, Sir William 
Hart-Dyke expressly said that sanitary requirements 
would be looked to after the free education grant 
removed the plea of poverty from the country 
schools. And humanity itself requires that little 
children should be protected from being poisoned 
with sewer gas for the sake of receiving a good 
Church education. In spite of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury and other examples to the contrary, 
there is no necessary incompatibility between clean- 
liness and godliness. If the Church of England 
cannot provide the small additional sum which is 
needed over and beyond the grant to keep a country 
school in good repair, it must stand aside and let 
the people do the work. We hear the excuse of 
poverty raised by the richest in the land, forgetful that 
the half-million or so of subscriptions which Church- 
men give towards voluntary schools ‘is a ‘mere 
bagatelle -compared with the vast sums which 
Nonconformists pay to support their chapels. If the 
Church of England will aid in the struggle for 
educational progress, well and good. If she will not, 
the State can do without her. Under no circumstances 
must she be allowed to stand in the way. 


FINANCE. 


HE crisis in the United States has seriously 
deepened during the week. All over the west 
there are complaints of the greatest distress. The 
banks cannot lend, and business is at a standstill. 
Multitudes of people are thrown out of employment, 
and many of them are moving eastwards in the hope 
of *getting work. In Chicago there has been a 
ruinous fall in pork, causing several important 
failures. In New York there has been a run 
upon the savings banks, and those banks in 
self-defence are obliged to require sixty days’ 
notice to be given them. In short, the panic has 
reached such a point that the banks have had 
to combine with the leading financial houses to 
import gold from Europe. The gold is not due to 
the United States—it is obtained on credit. But it 
had to be got at any cost. The hope that the imports 
of gold would strengthen the banks and enable them 
to lend more freely, as well as the belief that when 
Congress meets on Monday it will quickly set to 
work to adopt remedial measures, ne oy very 4 
large buying of American securities, chiefly by great 
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operators upon the Continent. The fall in prices 
has unquestionably been very great, and some 
stocks are exceptionally low. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that people who command large sums 
should be tempted to buy. But it is to be 
feared that the recovery in the stock markets is 
only temporary. 

Of course it is quite possible that the American 
public may be reassured by the imports of gold 
and by the meeting of Congress, and that therefore 
the withdrawals of deposits from the banks may 
cease. If so, nothing serious, it is to be hoped, will 
happen. But unless confidence revives, the rise in 
prices this week is unjustified, and is sure to be 
followed soon by another fall. Perhaps what shows 
better than anything else the extreme distrust that 
exists is the fact that the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company has had to come to 


London to borrow a million sterling. The New York . 


Central is one of the very greatest and best managed 
of American railroads. It has for some time been 
paying 5 per cent. dividends on its ordinary stock, 
and its credit naturally stands exceedingly high. 
It is very significant of the general situation that 
a solid concern like this has not been able to get 
so small a sum as a million sterling in New 
York. The fact simply is that the banks and 
the financial houses have their capital completely 
locked up, and are unable to lend. It is said that 
other great American railroad companies are trying 
to borrow here, while it is known that most com- 
panies have considerable floating debts, which are a 
serious embarrassment at a time like the present. 

The withdrawals of gold induced the Bank of 
England directors on Thursday to raise their rate of 
discount to 3 per cent. from 24 per cent., at which it 
had stood since the 15th of June. The change shows 
that the position is most dangerous in the opinion of 
the directors. Naturally they would wish to give 
what help they can to the business community of 
New York. Every banker knows that serious 
troubles in New York would be likely to bring on 
troubles in London ; and no banker, therefore, would 
refuse to help New York if he could do so with any 
prospect of success. When, therefore, the directors of 
the Bank of England raise their rate of discount to 
prevent gold from being taken for New York, it is 
clear that they look with serious apprehension upon 
the crisis. In the outside market the rate of dis- 
count only rose to 2} per cent. on Wednesday, and 
even then there were very general doubts whether 
the Bank of England rate would be put up. If the 
withdrawals for New York continue, it is certain 
that rates in the open market will rise rapidly, and 
it is very probable that the Bank rate will be 
advanced to 4 per cent.; and that the withdrawals 
will continue is almost certain, for the New 
York bankers and financial houses must have 
the gold. It is not a question of price or a ques- 
tion of profit; it is simply a question of self- 
preservation. 

The price of silver has slowly advanced this 
week to about 32d. per ounce, chiefly because 
there is a strong demand for India, while there 
is very little of the metal actually offering in 
the market. But while the silver market has 
been stronger, there is as little inclination as ever 
to buy either the bills or the telegraphic trans- 
fers of the India Council. Again, on Wednesday 
the Council offered 40 lakhs of rupees, but only 
a quarter of the amount was applied for, and 
the price offered was barely 1s. 33d. per rupee. 
Since the closing of the mints the Council has never 
accepted less than 1s. 33d., so that the price offered 
was }d. per rupee lower than it is believed the Council 
would be willing toaccept. During thepast five weeks 
the Council has sold only 10,000 rupees. There are 
hopes that exports will soon increase, and that 
therefore applications for the drafts will have to be 
made; otherwise the Council will have seriously to 
consider whether it will lower its price or decide 
upon raising a gold loan in London. 


OF REGIMENT OF DEBATE. 


’TT\WAS objected in a Parliament of King Henry 

VI. to a Privie Counsellor of pursy Habit: 
Shew me y” Waist-Bande that I may hitt you above it. 
And D. Cassius reporteth of the Allobroges how for 
this Reason, and to avoyde Cunctation of Debate 
their Politique Disputants do commonly upon 
Election tye a Scarlett Corde about their Middles, 
for a Low-Water-Marke of Invective: due Surplusage 
being allowed that the wearer may Slacke out a 
timely Modicum as he neares Middle-Age and like 
Virgil his Cueumber— 


Crescit in ventrem. 


I like this rather than to stand with Catalina who 
upon Inquiry : How his Cause seem’d like to flourishe ? 
made Answer: I think tolerably ; it being planted in 
the Pitt of mine Adversary his Stomach and watered 


Cruore nasi alieni. 


Phocion, being crossed in Dialectick, would butt. 
And I myself have noted, but pseudonymously, how 
that Good Orators, when they are out, they will spit. 
*Tis agreed that a cholerick Colonel of Yeomanry 
had very nearly, the other day, turn’d the Mace to 
his Originall Uses: and indeed would, but the 
Speaker had carried it home with him for a Warm- 
ing-pan. These be Weapons either Naturall or 
Handy: but to import Poignards (as Burke) or 
Battering-Rams (as certain Irish) and the like 
Engines for the raising of Points of Order is less 
to be allowed. The Knuckle-duster is right earth. 
Nor does it argue that a Man intendeth Battery 
if he come and seat himself With his Backe to 
you: for albeit Maundevile Would perswade us 
concerning the Pony of Hierosolyma that he com- 
monly letteth out behind, and there is no Ques- 
tion but a just Feare, though there be no Blow 
given, is a lawfull Cause of Warre ; yet with Men 
who are not Mokes dare tergum hath ever been the 
advertisement of a cooling ardour. I except the 
Parthians; for the Man was clearly not of that 
Tribe, both by his Nakednesse of Bow and Arrows 
and by other Signes. Commend me then that 
Cornish Bye-word : Whoso disturbeth Logan from his 
Balance, the same shall restore him at his own 
Charges: as was proved upon a pert Lieutenant 
of His Majesty’s Navie, whom no Apologia would 
serve: but restore it he must, and cost him a prettie 
Penny. I reckon he was nigh scat. 

_ Occasion (as it is in the Common verse) turneth a 
Bald Noddle after she hath presented her locks in 
Front, and no hold taken. This seemeth to deny 
her a Collar, the which—so it be not of Paper—may 
afford a sufficient Claspe: as was found. But leave 
we to speak of Waies and consider we rather the 
Occasion and Character of this lamentable Tumult : 
for since of the Body Politique the Commons may 
best be termed the Bellie ; and ‘tis rank Mischiefe 
(as AZsope sheweth in his Fabula) to upset the Bellie 
because the Members fall out; we may laud Mr. 
Speaker for pulling a Long Jaw at the Facetious 
Quip of His Worship of Leamington, who said, “ Well 
come, Peel; but What of yon Corps?” Busbechius 
reporteth ; A Christian Boy in Constantinople had 
like to have been stoned for gagging, in a Waggish- 
nesse, a long Billed Fowle. But here we have oaths 
uttered and Jactitation of Fists by a Knight beneath 
the Nose of an Old Man witha Long Bill for gagging 
of a whole Company of English Gentlemen. 
Insomuch that One did compare him with Herod, 
who was Eaten of Worms for his Tyrannie; though 
*tis probable that having little Greek he meant no 
worse than to translate with a raw Undergraduate 
of Oxford : He became a Scholecobrote and died in 
the Enjoyment of that High Office. Howbeit the 
Irish, not considering this, fell to shouting Judas / 
without the Saving Clause; and the Orange 
Members, that are used to account for their Presence 
in Ireland thus poetickally— 

He hangeth us, each Orange Wight, 

Like Golden Lamps in a Green Night. 
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—-to an Extream of Passion, insomuch that One cried 
out, By’r Lady! and straightway excused himself 
saying Jf I have uttered aught Offensive I pray you 
Overlook it, seeing that I meant it. I saw Two that 
first did clout one another across the Face with a 
Will, and afterward held a Crude Beefsteak each to 
t’ other’s Eye very Pretty and Sociable : and Another 
(but his name was not Healy) who took Three 
Stingers on the Jaw without queeching, and said no 
more than He who plays at Bowles must look for 
Rubbers. But the best was to note how all from 
the first desired Peace and to what length they would 
go to secure it. 

To seeke to extinguish Anger utterly is but a 
bravery of the Stoicks: but to call Order! Order! 
in a Pig's Whisper is to rub Ointment on an Earth- 
quake. I hold rather with those Strangers in the 
Gallerie that played the Capitolian Geese and hissed. 
For myself, I was no Slug to make an Exit, likening 
myself to the blossoms of March, whereof the French 
verse goeth: 


Bourgeon de Mars, enfant de Paris, 
Si un eschape, il en vaut dix. 


—at least (said I) he will count Two on a Division. 


LAST LESSONS FROM THE VICTORIA, 


BY A SERVICE CONTRIBUTOR, 


HE long and exhaustive inquiry into the causes 
of the recent naval disaster terminated on the 
27th ultimo. The evidence throughout was clearly 
given, and, except as to one or two matters of 
subordinate importance, there remains no dispute 
as to facts. For reasons which can never be known, 
a commander-in-chief of exceptional experience and 
ability gave an order which, if literally carried out 
to the end, involved successive collisions between 
each pair of ships forming the squadron. The con- 
templated evolution has been explained by numerous 
diagrams, and the public has been enabled to under- 
stand its import. The squadron was formed in two 
division lines ahead—that is, in two lines of ships 
each following its leader at intervals of two cables. 
The first or starboard division was led by the 
Commander-in-Chief in the Victoria, the second or 
portdivision by the Rear-Admiral in the Camperdown. 
The distance between the divisions was six cables, or 
about 1,200 yards. While in this formation a signal 
was made ordering the leading ships to turn inwards- 
about, followed by their divisions, soas to pass down 
the interval between them, thus reversing the 
direction of the fleet. For the purposes of evolutions 
it is evidently necessary that some standard turning 
circle should be adopted for all ships alike, otherwise, 
on account of the varying manceuvring power of 
individual ships, regularity could not be secured. 
The diameter of the turning circle in this case was 
800 yards, and the distance apart of the leading ships 
being only 1,200 yards, it is evident that as the 
speeds were the same, a collision was absolutely 
certain, unless measures not authorised by the signal 
were resorted to. 

Such were the facts with which the court-martial 
was called upon to deal, and the real question for 
adjudication was as to whether blame of any kind 
attached to the survivors. The court has now 
recorded the opinion that no blame can be so 
attached, “although it is much to be regretted that 
Rear-Admiral Markham did not carry out his inten- 
tion of semaphoring to the Commander-in-Chief his 
doubt as to the signal.” Such a verdict is evidently 
of extremeimportance to the Navy and to the country, 
since, if accepted, it settles the question of the 
responsibility of junior officers in carrying out, during 
peace, orders involving certain disaster. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to examine the evidence upon which 
this verdict is based. Clearly, the responsibility for 


protest (if it existed) lay with the officers of the 
leading ships Victoriaand Camperdown. The follow- 
ing ships had merely to conform to their movements ; 
the danger could be averted by their action alone. 
Their circumstances differed, however. On board the 
Victoria the contemplated evolution was apparently 
known to the Flag-Captain and to the Staff-Com- 
mander for more than an hour before the fatal 
signal became executive. Whether the danger was 
fully realised cannot be stated; but the Staff-Com- 
mander, though in no way responsible and not 
usually consulted on such matters, said to the 
Admiral: “It will take at least eight cables to do 
that, sir,’ and the latter appears to have agreed to 
this distance. On the other hand, the Flag-Captain 
told the Admiral that “our turning circle was 800 
yards”; but he appears to have been impressed by 
the danger of the evolution “almost immediately 
after the ships began to turn.” Captain Bourke, 
with a feeling which does him honour, expressed 
reluctance to state all that occurred in the “ very 
short” interview which took place in the stern walk 
of the Victoria, although he admits that the Admiral 
spoke “a little sharply.” An alteration from eight 
cables to six cables was made, after reference to the 
Admiral who wrote the figure 6 only on a piece of 
paper handed to the Flag-Lieutenant, and on further 
question by the Staff-Commander, the alteration was 
confirmed by a message carried verbally by a signal- 
man. On the Camperdown, directly the signal was 
read, Rear-Admiral Markham said “ It is impossible,” 
and added to the Flag-Captain, ‘It is all right, 
don’t do anything, I have not answered the 
signal.” He then ordered a semaphore message 
to be made to the flagship, which if transmitted 
was not answered, and the Commander-in-Chief 
semaphored, “ What are you waiting for?” “It 
then flashed across my mind,” states the Rear- 
Admiral, that another interpretation of the signal 
was possible, and after receiving the question from 
the Victoria he remarked, “ They mean it, Johnstone, 
we shall have to do it,’ and immediately directed 
the crew to go to collision stations. Thus the 
Commander-in-Chief commenced the fatal evolution 
under some inexplicable misapprehension, and the 
Rear-Admiral under a theory which the signal did 
not support, and which became untenable soon after 
the ships began to turn. At the moment when the 
Victoria and Camperdown had turned towards each 
other it appears to have been possible for the latter 
to have avoided collision by passing outside ; but it 
was then a matter of seconds and the theory of 
the Rear-Admiral intervened. If that theory had 
a correct, to turn outwards would ensure col- 
ision. 

The position of Rear-Admiral Markham was, 
therefore, as follows. He saw that the evolution 
was impossible from the first, but was unable to 
believe that a mistake had been made, and so fell 
back on a supposition which the signal did not bear 
out. He semaphored to the Victoria, but did not 
postpone his movement till an answer was received. 
He received the question: “ What are you waiting 
for?” but did not wait, before acting, till he had 
explained his misgivings. 


Prosecutor : “ With the columns at six cables apart .. . 
did the absolute certainty of collision occur to you ?/” 

Admiral Markham : “ Most certainly.” 

Prosecutor: “Did you give the Commander-in-Chief any 
warning of the danger you saw ?” 

Admiral Markham: “I saw no danger if the manwuvre 
was to be carried out as I expected.” 


While, therefore, the leaders of the two divisions 
were thus at tragic cross-purposes—the one intending 
to carry out a physical impossibility, the other 
attributing to him a wholly hypothetical purpose at 
variance with the signal—it is evident that reluctance 
to make an effective protest underlay Admiral 
Markham’s proceedings. Discipline and service 
etiquette are essential and delicate matters; but 
evidently, some limits must be placed upon their 
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claims. It may be a splendid act to plunge at the 
bidding of a superior to certain destruction in war, 
because the aims of the commander-in-chief may’ 
demand the sacrifice. But in peace evolutions such 
sacrifice cannot be required, and risk, avoidable by 
mere protest, cannot be justified. That SirG. Tryon 
himself felt strongly on this point is shown by his 
orders to the fleet :— 


“When the literal obedience to any order, however given, 
would entail collision with a friend . . . paramount orders 
direct that the danger is to be avoided.” 

“ Risks that are not only justifiable but are demanded during 
war, are not justifiable during peace.” 


It was stated by one of the witnesses that he did 
not consider these orders applicable to the case; but 
their common-sense interpretation will scarcely bear 
out this view. To most minds it will appear that 
they enjoined effective protest upon Rear-Admiral 
Markham, or, at least, that they sufficiently protected 
him from the consequences of such a protest. There 
have been far too many naval courts-martial of 
late, and the tendency towards leniency to individuals 
has been somewhat marked. In the Howe inquiry it 
became necessary for the Admiralty to review the 
verdict. Such review appears to be demanded in the 
present case. The nature of the responsibility of 
junior officers must not be obscured. The lives of 
our seamen in peace evolutions must be safeguarded 
as far as possible. 

The painful aspects of the inquiry are relieved by 
the striking testimony to the order and discipline 
maintained to the last on board the doomed ship. 
All that was possible, all that calm presence of mind 
and individual heroism could accomplish, was done. 
It is significant that the two helpless prisoners were 
not forgotten at the time of dire need, but were 
both saved. Thus light shines through the gloom 
which the Victoria disaster has cast upon the 
country. Thus we know that the officers and men 
of the navy are true to their noblest traditions. 


QUIS CUSTODIET? 


ERE is a revolutionary movement directed 
against the teaching of English grammar. Its 
most articulate spokesman is Sir William Hart-Dyke, 
who regaled the House of Commons with an anecdote 
of his childhood, when he was aided by a sympathetic 


‘ governess in a revolt against the tyranny of parsing. 


In his opinion grammar ought to come, as the Shake- 
spearian philosopher observed of reading and writing, 
by nature. You must make your syntax, as M. Jules 
Lemaitre says Shakespeare made his plots, & la 
grace de Dieu. Sir William Hart-Dyke gracefully 
alluded to that training which enables a public man 
to acquire in the course of his career all that it 
behoves him to know of the rules of his native 
tongue; and the House of Commons, which makes its 
grammar —at all events, for the public eye—by the 
grace of the reporters, showed a ready sympathy 
with this view. It is plain that some men are born 
grammarians, some achieve grammar by Sir William 
Hart-Dyke’s method, and some have grammar thrust 
upon them in boyhood’s unhappy hour. It is for 
this class of hereditary bondsmen that Sir William 
Hart-Dyke .pleads, evidently not in vain; and the 
rising generation, or some generation which has not 
yet appeared above the horizon, will reap the fruit 
of a struggle for freedom in which a blameless Tory 
gentleman wears a Phrygian cap and bears a banner 
inscribed: “ Down with compulsory conjugation!” 
When the new era dawns, we shall witness, no 
doubt, the extinction of the obnoxious pedants who 
delight to see public men stumbling amongst the 
pitfalls of prosody, and who raise an indecent cackle 
over the nice derangement of personal pronouns 
which frequently adorns public documents, notably 
the official journal of business in the House of 
Commons. 

We take leave, however, to resuscitate our old 


friend, the Thin End of the Wedge, who, now the 
country gentlemen are going in for revolution, has 
become so painfully attenuated that he can scarcely 
be said to represent even the vaguest apprehension. 
By dint of dosing him with a powerful drug, com- 
pounded from the wisdom of Sir William Hart-Dyke 
and Sir John Lubbock, we have restored sufficient 
vitality to make him vocal. “Look here, you 
know, I was never much of a speaker; I leave 
rhetoric and all that to the Radicals, who want 
to pull everything to pieces. ‘Steady and sure’ is my 
motto, and stick to our old institutions.” Poor 
fellow! With scarcely a breath in his body he 
still thinks he is an old institution. “In that 
way I’m like my old chum, the Stake in the 
Country. How is he? Not knocked under to 
the Radicals yet, eh? Ah! he always had lots of 
fight in him, just like—like me. I feel a little dizzy, 
don’t you know.” Another dose of the Hart-Dyke 
and Lubbock prescription. “ Thanks—that pulls me 
together. But I say, what’s all this about putting 
down compulsory grammar in the elementary schools? 
Dash it all, sir, if we don’t stand on our grammar, 
what do we stand on? And if you don’t keep the 
children from harnessing their singular nominatives 
to their plural verbs, what sort of a team do you 
suppose they'll make with their historical characters ? 
Why, sir, you'll have the centuries plunging all over 
the road, and over will go the coach, as sure as I’m 
the Thin End of the Wedge!” 

The sporting flavour of our old friend's vernacular, 
and the tendency to mix his metaphors, are probably 
due to the properties of the restoring cordial which 
we administered to his enfeebled system. But there 
is some point in his closing remark. If the teaching 
of syntax is to be left to the winds and the dews of 
heaven, why not leave historical knowledge to the 
same gracious and bountiful providence? There is 
plenty of evidence that the study of history is as 
distasteful as grammar, not only to children, but to 
a very large proportion of adults. The most striking 
witness of this is afforded by a writer in Macmillan, 
who favours us with some fruits of an examination 
of candidates for the certificates which enable the 
holders to assume sole charge of State-aided 
elementary schools. Many of these candidates were 
young women, of nineteen to twenty-one years, who 
from the age of fourteen had been apprenticed as 
pupil teachers, and who were supposed to have 
passed through a course of English history from the 
Conquest to the present day. The state of mind 
revealed by their answers to the examiner discourages 
the idea that compulsory history is a boon to the 
adolescent virgin. The most entertaining blunders 
of schoolboys fall far short of the exploits of these 
aspirants to the honours and emoluments of teaching 
the young at the public expense. Of the last moments 
of Sir Walter Raleigh one blooming damsel gives 
this affecting account: “ Before he was executed he 
sat down and smoked some of his tobacco. Tobacco 
and potatoes are since found to be very valuable to 
our country. He was a brave and generous man. He 
was very affectionate, especially towards Queen 
Elizabeth.” The biographer is indifferent to the 
tobacco, and there is something perfunctory even in 
her allusion to the potatoes, but the thought that 
Raleigh loved Elizabeth illumes the enthusiasm of 
her feminine soul. This is interesting, if scarcely 
historical. But on what principle of eternal 
fitness are we to justify this reminiscence 
of Wolsey? “In the siege of Quebec he as- 
cended the mountains at dead of night, when 
his enemies were at rest, and took the town at 
daybreak. His home policy was conducted in a 
similar manner.” Another lady has more sympathy 
with Wolsey’s misfortunes. “He did a great deal 
of good. At last the time came when he was ruined. 
It was called the Fall of Wolsey. Then people were 
very sorry when his last came, and did all in their 
power to save him ; but it was of no use—he was too 
badly wounded.” Hampden “refused to pay ship 


money, and was tried by twelve bishops.” Wiclif 
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was “ three times re-elected for Middlesex.” ‘“ Wolfe 
was once in Canada, and whilst he was there he 
observed an elegy ina churchyard.” Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, Dryden, Ben Jonson, Goldsmith, and Sir 
Walter Scott were contemporaries under Queen 
Anne; and Shakespeare wrote “ To be or not to be,” 
“The Moor of Athens,” and “ Dombey and Son”! 

It is pleasing to reflect that these young women, 
with such original ideas of history and literature, have 
been disseminating them for years in the elementary 
schools. There are at this moment boys and girls 
incalculable who firmly believe that Bunker's Hill 
was fought during our Civil War, that the destruc- 
tion of the Armada led to the union of England and 
Scotland, that Napoleon “ was fresh from Dettingen 
and Fontenoy” when he met his fate at Waterloo, 
and that Wiclif’s teaching “no doubt came in very 
useful, and the people were very glad of it.” We 
are not told with what proportion of accurate 
knowledge the candidate for the distinction of 
conducting a State-aided school is able to run 
the gauntlet of examination. But when we con- 
sider the wide range of usefulness which these 
pupil-teachers have been illuminating, there is 
some excuse for the reformer who may suggest that 
we should abolish compulsion for history as well as 
grammar, and leave the children to pick up their 
historical crumbs when and how they can, with the 
happy-go-lucky cheerfulness of the young ravens. 
It would be better to trust to this process than to a 
system under which the pupil-teacher cannot be 
found out until she gravely presents herself as a fit 
and proper person to assume sole charge of a school 
supported by the taxpayers in the fond belief that 
its efficiency is thoroughly safeguarded. 


THE DINING-CAR, 


HEN I strive to analyse the vague amalgam of 

reminiscent sensations which go to make up for 
me the charm of America—that charm which, though 
it may take long to reach you, if it once be felt is as 
seizing and at times as nostalgic in its force as the 
siren-like spell of the East—I find very distinct 
among these sensations to be the thought of 
long journeys and dining-cars. The other day, as I 
sat in a dining-car, at Euston of all places in the 
world, this thought singled itself out for me from 
the haunting jumble. Setting itself free on 
the one hand from a shimmering vision of the 
Hudson and a house whose grounds are nourished 
with legends of Washington’s campaigns, and on the 
other from blurred impressions of a land-agent’s 
office in Chicago, a friend talking about ranches, the 
purchase of railroad tickets, and a perfume of the 
romance of Indian names (Onondaga, Orinoco, Ken- 
nebeckésis, Susquehanna), it stood forth alone and 
clear ; and then, when the train moved out of the 
station and an attendant in a blue uniform 
with silver buttons laid a salmon mayonnaise 
on the table before me and put a wine-list in 
my hand, it fairly overwhelmed me. At the 
sight of that salmon mayonnaise and the shape 
of the attendant’s cap as he withdrew his head, 
I had a moment of emotion, or, as our French friends 
would say, of exaltation. Having been in rather 
low spirits the moment before, all at once the old 
delightful feeling of abandon and irresponsibility 
which I found proper to long journeys and dining- 
cars asserted itself. A whiff of the prairie seemed 
to come through the window from the sunny fields 
of Middlesex, and though I knew perfectly well I was 
not out on “the long trail,’ but only on board the 
Glasgow express, yet the sight of this table, this 
attendant, this “ corridor-car,”’ convinced me that I 
was about to enjoy what always seemed to me in 
America to be one of the highest perfections of 
travel. I could satisfy an honest appetite at my 
ease, but that was not the chief ingredient of the 
pleasure. I could satisfy it as I spun gaily along 


upon my journey, without constraint, without hurry, 
waiting for each course calmly, and rather pleased 
that there should be a little delay between. If there 
be a friend or a congenial fellow-traveller sitting 
opposite, all the better. When you are “ through,” as 
the darkey waiter in the white duck suit on the 
Grand Pacific would put it, ashe proposed to remove 
the bananas, you can ramble forth into the smoking- 
car, and over acup of coffee and a cigar exchange 
ideas with the “drummer” from Milwaukee, or the 
Wall Street man who before his meal had dictated a 
couple of dozen letters to one of the young-lady 
stenographers who is working them off—— 

But this is to trail off into American reminiscence 
again, whereas what I wish to speak about is an 
English dining-car, or rather two English dining- 
cars. Pray let me make that understood before 
going any further. The other day the London and 
North Western Railway Company and the Midland 
Railway Company embarrassed me with simultaneous 
invitations to go and travel on the new corridor- 
trains with dining-cars attached, which each of them 
appear to have simultaneously started. I went (for 
the idea, as you have gathered, has charms for me), 
making what seemed to me an ingenious and civil 
compromise. I would go for a short journey, taking 
in the luncheon hour, on one line, and come back by 
the other about the dinner period, and thus put in a 
very agreeable Saturday afternoon. Now it was 
pleasanter than I anticipated, for it did not occur to 
me when I accepted the invitations that all these old 
joyous associations would be stirred by the sight of a 
salmon mayonnaise ; nor had I any idea of the luxury 
I saw provided for third-class passengers on these 
corridor-trains, which, I am bound to say as an 
experienced traveller, beats anything of the kind in 
the world—America included. There is my testimony. 
And now let me return to my proper praise of 
the dining-car considered in the abstract; for, 
strange to say, it looked as if the dining-car was not 
yet rightly appreciated by the British public, and, in 
common gratitude for many halcyon hours, I feel 
that I ought to say some words to make its beauties 
known. Like all public benefactors, I feel I shall 
earn a recompense of thanks from those who may 
learn with my help to understand a real boon. 

The great thing which it seems to me the dining- 
car has done is that it has restored thé romance of 
travel which railways had destroyed—restored it in 
a thoroughly railway-age sort of way. Every right- 
minded man must agree that the joys of mere loco- 
motion, those genuine joys, were killed at a stroke 
when it became necessary to pack oneself into a 
cramped position in a corner of a railway-carriage, 
there to sit all day while being swept along an iron 
track at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour, with 
a couple of feverish five-minute intervals to snatch 
some scalding soup at a counter, or, as the bell rang, 
to grabdesperately at afew sandwiches,and bearaway 
thelegofacold chicken between your fingerandthumb, 
not forgetting the pinch of salt which the thoughtful 
young lady behind the bar hastily twists up 
in a wisp of tissue-paper for you—these viands to 
be eaten on your knee, when you return to your car- 
riage, with pain and trouble (the work of withdraw- 
ing the paper of salt from your waistcoat before 
each bite, and restoring it again without spilling 
the whole, being a feat of extreme nicety) amid dust 
and grime, and “non sine fume,” seeing that you 
are travelling in a smoker. The greasy fingers 
which remain to you for the rest of the journey, 
and which there are no means of washing till you get 
to the end, are perhaps not worth mentioning. Now, 
who will maintain that there is any pleasure or poetry 
in this method of progression? You get from point 
to point with remarkable speed, it is true; but from 
the process of getting there all romance has been 
obliterated. How much more philosophical the 
style of travelling and eating in the days of Porthos, 
Athos, and d’Artagnan. You rode together along 
the leafy highway trolling a lay, and, when divner- 
time approached, you pulled up at a wayside inn. 
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with a good cellar and kitchen, and said to mine 
host : 
“ Come, broach me a cask of malvoisie, 
Bring pastry from the doe.” 


Or think of the varied pleasures of Horace’s delightful 
journey to Brundisium. People were truly civilised 
then. Of course, that method of travelling took 
time. But the essence of pleasure in travelling, 
believe me, consists in time—that is to say, inslowness. 
For my part, even stage-coach travelling was too fast; 
and, I will confess it, at this moment, with their 
dining-cars and all, I hold nothing to surpass the 
methods of a gipsy caravan, except it be those of a 
good three-mile-an-hour canal boat, on whose deck 
you can bask and enjoy the scenery and not be hurried 
at your meals. One must, however, put up with the 
ways of one’s age; and, since this is an age in which 
everybody is in a hurry, the supreme achievement of 
the dining-car would seem to be that it combines the 
full possibilities of speed with all that is implied in 
not being hurried at your meals. It brings back the 
pleasures of locomotion again, and attunes your mind 
to the frame in which you are able to extract every 
potentiality of romance from the journey. Your 
fellow-travellers become interesting again, and, as 
you stretch your legs freely and light the friendly 
weed, you give yourself up, with conscious comfort, 
to forgetting time and hearing their remarkable 
tales. I would express a hope, however, that 
Local Option will not break in upon the peace of our 
Britishdining-cars. Letmetell you what onceoccurred 
to me in the United States. There were four of 
us at a table in the full enjoyment of dinner and 
conversation. To us entered a darkey waiter, who 
said something to this effect: “Want to liquor up 
pretty quick, sah. Going to pass through Iowa. 
Prohibition State. On’y ten minutes mo’.” Absorbed 
in our talk we did not heed these cryptic words. 
Accordingly, we were surprised when after an in- 
terval the waiter appeared again with a great bustle, 
and, saying “ Very sorry, sah; tole you drink right 
up,” swept every bottle and glass that had a drain 
of intoxicating liquor in it off the table, thrust them 
into a cupboard, and, with the co-operation of the con- 
ductor, affixed a seal upon the lock. The meaning of 
this performance, as we realised by slow degrees, was 
that Iowa was a Prohibition State, and that no drink 
could be sold on the car while we were passing 
through it. We could have the remainder of our 


‘wine back at half-past eleven that night, the hour 


when we were to emerge from its inhospitable 
borders. In the meantime we must content ourselves 
with iced water and green tea. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE loves of the angels, or of the triangles, are all 
very well, but they are “ not a circumstance” to 

the loves of literary people. Other people, the un- 
lettered crowd, mere men and women, fall in love, and 
fall out of it, in a mute, inglorious fashion, or express 
their feelings in fatuous letters, which, when read sub- 
sequently by counsel before Sir Francis Jeune and a 
special jury, cause “laughter in court ”—if nowhere 
else. The love records of the literary—from Shake- 
speare’s sonnets to Hazlitt’s “Liber Amoris ”—are 
quite another matter. They are the most valuable of 
all “ documents” to the student of erotomania. One 
finds in them a quite peculiar mingling of the odor di 
femmina and the scent of printers’ ink. It is a 
continuous process of kissing and telling—a process 
which, though proverbially reprehensible, yet makes 
excellent “copy.” Thus shall you contrive to eat 
your cake and have it—enjoy your emotions and 
then make a book out of them—as you may learn from 
the love-story of Alfred de Musset and George Sand. 
_ This story has often been told, but never hitherto 
told truly. George Sand gave her version of it in 
“ Elle et Lui”; Paul de Musset, the poet’s brother, 
retorted with “ Lui et Elle”—works of unblushing 
fiction, both. It is notorious that Mme. Sand’s 


reference to Musset in her published “Correspond- « 


ance” héve all been rigorously “edited” by in- 
judicious relatives or friends. In Alfred de Musset’s 
own account, embodied in his ‘Confession d’un 
Enfant du Siécle,” it is impossible to disentangle 
fact from fiction. It has been reserved for M. Arvéde 
Barine (“ Alfred de Musset” in “Les Grands 
Ecrivains Francais”’—Paris: Hachette) to give us the 
true history of this romantic affair. Unfortunately, 
though M. Barine has had access to the poet’s unpub- 
lished letters to Mme. Sand, he has not been allowed 
to print them in their original form. He gives us, 
however, their gist, and we are now enabled to 
understand what love was, precisely, for two people 
of the literary temperament in the thirties—that is, 
at the culminating point of the Romantic movement. 
It began calmly enough. “Don’t bring Alfred de 
Musset to see me,” wrote George Sand to Sainte- 
Beuve (March, 1833), “he is a thorough dandy; we 
should not agree, and I should be more curious to see 
him than glad. I hold it imprudent to satisfy all 
one’s curiosities; it is better to obey one’s sym- 
pathies.” A little later, however, Musset and Mme. 
Sand met at a dinner given by the proprietor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; they sat side by side, and 
arranged to meet again. Then came the first letters, 
on the plane of formal politeness. But the “‘ Madame” 
soon disappears. Musset makes his declaration in 
due form, and the lady makes no ado about falling 
into his arms. And she has the courage of her 
frailties; she loses no time in announcing to Sainte- 
Beuve, without circumlocution, that she has become 
Musset’s mistress. 

The sequel is an extraordinary example of what 
the Romantic spirit could do with its victims. We 
have a man and woman of genius endeavouring to 
live up to the literary ideals of their time, to be as 
much above or outside nature as were the Hernanis 
and the Lélias. Musset dreamed of a love surpassing 
all other loves, at once a delirium and a religion. 
Mme. Sand, her lover’s elder by six years, had an 
ideal of semi-maternal affection; Musset was to be 
her “ pauvre enfant” and she his guardian angel. 
Unfortunately, they both, like the second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, had a “ past,” a by no means savoury past; 
hence a hundred jealous torments after every meeting, 
mutual recriminations, violent outbursts, passionate 
appeals for forgiveness, floods of tears, reconciliation, 
and soda capo. Itwas a perpetual alternation of kisses 
and curses, the old story of “no living with thee or 
without thee” (“Je ne veux plus de toi, mais je ne 
peux m’en passer,” wrote Madame Sand) ; tempestuous 
quarrels when they were together, groans of 
anguish when they were not. Needless to say that the 
typical love of the Romantic epoch would have been 
incomplete without the orthodox Romantic setting— 
gondolas and lagoons. The pair set out for Venice, and 
promptly fell most unromantically ill of dysentery. 
They came near to death’s door, but were saved 
by the devotion of a local doctor, one Pagello. To 
show their gratitude they made Pagello, nothing 
loth, the third vertex of a triangular relationship. 
Pagello called this an “amitié sainte,” George Sand a 
“lien idéal;” the doctor discussed with the lady “il 
nostro amore per Alfredo ;” and Alfredo wept for joy. 
As soon as Alfred was convalescent, Pagello, a 
Machiavellian personage, recommended that he 
should return alone to Paris, and the ingenuous 
Alfred went. In his absence, Pagello consoled the 
lady by dining with her, and behaving—so she said 
—like an angel. “Il comprend si bien ma tristesse ! 
Il la respecte si religeusement!” But Pagello soon 
palled. It seems he had not read “ Lélia,” and had 
never so much as heard of the great Romantic 
movement. Accordingly, “pour la premiére fois 
j’aime sans passion,” wrote the candid lady. Never- 
theless, Pagello was imprudent enough to follow her 
to Paris, and even betrayed a certain irritation when 
the two other vertices of the triangle begged him to 
bear witness to the chastity of their kisses. What 
is more, Pagello opened the lady’s letters. It 
occurred to him that he had travelled two hundred 
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and fifty leagues only to be made a fool of ; and afraid 
of some lurid tragedy (“Je ne veux pas de vendette,” 
he wrote) he returned post-haste to his native Venice. 
He had had quite enough of the great Romantic 
movement. Meanwhile Musset and George Sand 
were again in the crisis of the drama “ All for Love, 
and the World well Lost,” and always at fever- 
heat. The old round of protestations, imprecations, 
torment, recommenced. “I would rather bear 
blows from you than nothing,” wrote George Sand, 
and it is by no means certain that Musset did not 
take her at her word. And all the time these 
victims of “ Venus toute entiére 4 sa proie attachée” 
were industriously turning their woes into “copy ” ! 
One had begun the “Lettres d'un Voyageur,” the 
other the “Confession d’un Enfant du Siécle.” “I 
will not die,” wrote Musset, “ without writing a 
book about myself and you. Posterity shall re- 
peat our names along with those of Romeo and 
Juliet, Héloise and Abélard,” ete. etc. Behold 
the vagaries of the literary temperament in love. 
Years after the poet and the novelist finally 
separated, they were still negotiating assiduously 
about the publication of their letters. When Sainte- 
Beuve asked Mme. Sand, in her old age, what had 
been the end of her love-story with Musset, she 
answered “ Pardon and peace.” It is not exactly an 
edifying story, as now for the first time told fully by 
M. Barine ; but those of us who, unlike Dr. Pagello, 
have heard of the Romantic movement can hardly 
fail to be interested in one of its most curious and 
typical episodes. 


CATHOLIC CRITICS. 


HIS week I am not going to talk art, I am going 
to talk Mr. Spielmann. Were it not for fear of 
disrespect, I would say Spielmann, suppressing the 
conventional Mr.: for to me Mr. Spielmann is so 
distinct a personality—I will say, so distinct an ex- 
pression of one of Nature’s forces—that the Mr. be- 
fore his name seems superfluous, and as misleading as 
it would be before the principle of gravitation or the 
electric current. I am speaking now of how I feel, 
deep down in my inner consciousness, regarding Mr. 
Spielmann’s artistic personality ; but as my reasons 
for wishing to address Mr. Spielmann as Mr. Spiel- 
mann fout court can only be of slight public interest, 
I will content myself with this cursive explanation, 
and forthwith adopt the current convention and 
speak of what seems to me to rank with the natural 
forces as Mr. Spielmann. 

Mr. Spielmann is the excellent editor of that 
excellent periodical the Magazine of Art, whose ever- 
increasing circulation says all that need be said 
in praise of its editor’s talent for editorship. Mr. 
Spielmann alsocontributes a weekly column of artistic 
gossip to the Westminster Gazette and the Graphic. 
The sprightliness and vivacity with which he retails 
artistic information is really remarkable, and the 
aforesaid journals should deem themselves lucky in 
the possession of so alert a contributor. I turn to 
those columns every week with a keen appetite, sure 
to find something that will either interest or amuse 
me. But it is not Mr. Spielmann’s editorial nor yet 
his gossipy talents that exhaust my sense of ad- 
miration. What I stand before in wonderment, what 
makes me, to put it plainly, gape, is the infinite 
variety of his artistic appreciations. They are so 
many and so various, and apparently so self-destruc- 
tive, that it seems impossible to understand how 
they can all exist at the same time in one individual. 
The happy families of cats, mice, canary-birds, 
rats, and weasels, that are exhibited in our London 
streets but faintly symbolise the fierce discrep- 
ancies which sleep and chirp and peck about, 
peacefully enough, in Mr. Spielmann’s broad 
bosom of artistic sympathies. We find there Miss 
Ronner’s cats lying down with Bellini’s Agony in 


the Garden, and Jan Van Beers hopping about 
billing with Da Vinci, cooing with Whistler, the 
superior of both, if anything may be said to be 
superior to another in the equal waters of Mr. 
Spielmann’s appreciations. 

To most people such catholicity of taste is not 
possible ; Bellini and Miss Ronner present elements 
so mutually destructive that one or the other must 
be cast out, But Mr. Spielmann can cherish both 
of them. His critical range is therefore as wide as 
the world; no other art critic can lay claim to so 
wide a kingdom; nor yet literary critic. Where 
do we find a critic capable of discussing with equal 
insight writers so different as Milton and Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones? And such catholicity of taste is 
trifling compared with Mr. Spielmann’s. He can 
pass from Van Eyck to Van Beers; admire their 
minute finish, and mention that they both hail 
from the Low Countries. To admire Miss Ronner 
and Jan Van Beers is conceivable; but to admire 
Miss Ronner and Van Eyck, Jan Van Beers and 
Da Vinci, passes my understanding. I suppose the 
only explanation is a passion for anything that com- 
mands a momentary price in the market, coupled 
with But no, we must class the problem Spiel- 
mann with the mysteries behind which it is given 
to no one to peep. 

I should thoroughly rejoice if Mr. Spielmann 
would undertake the task of explaining his various 
ewestheticisms. And the present is an appropriate 
moment. For in the Magazine of Art for August 
there is an article on a collection of pictures, formed 
by Mr. W. Y. Baker, at Streatham Hill. As the 
Magazine of Art gives two articles, profusely illus- 
trated, to the praise and explanation of this col- 
lection, I presume that it is considered to be a matter 
of public concern—not an unlikely hypothesis when 
we remember the Tate collection. I will therefore 
say exactly what I think of the Baker collection. I 
can distinguish no special line of taste in it; it is as 
informal as any West-End picture dealer’s gallery. 
I can see Mr. Baker assisting at the dinner of art- 
patrons described in “ Modern Painting,” and going 
down the following day to Messrs. Tooth’s, Maclean’s, 
or Wallace’s, and giving large and extensive orders 
for whatever “the dealers were doing most of.” 
In only one of the pictures published this month 
can I discover the slightest trace .of artistic 
feeling ; the rest is so much the yard, and I cannot 
think that the purchaser of such art possesses much 
taste or artistic knowledge. One reason for this 
opinion is that the picture given as a frontispiece— 
therefore one of the most important in the collection 
—* A Siesta on the Lido,” by Eugene de Blaas, is no 
more than a clumsy attempt to plagiarise the figures 
in Cabanel’s celebrated Florentine poet. This is not 
the first attempt that has been made to adapt the 
figures in this picture. Another adaptation used to 
hang in Lady Freake’s house in the Cromwell Road. 
The long figure with the ill-drawn legs in the middle 
of Blaas’s picture is an obvious attempt to plagiarise 
Cabanel’s Dante, a figure conceived with such rare 
originality that the very slightest theft from it is 
immediately apparent. Plagiarism is still more 
apparent in the figura sitting down, his hands 
clasped over his knees. The woman leaning back 
against the other woman is a feeble attempt to 
adapt the pale ethereal creature who shrinks into 
her lover’s arms, frightened by the poet’s earnest- 
ness, in Cabanel’s design. Mr. Blaas’s plagiarism is 
curiously ineffectual, and his execution is as common 
and as trite as his imagination. ‘“ The Departure for 
the Honeymoon,” by Marchetti, is one of the innumer- 
able parodies of Fortuny’s manner. For the last 
twenty years Italy and Spain have done little else 
except to parody the fireworks of this once much- 
overrated painter. Jan Van Beers and Italian and 
Spanish parodies of Fortuny seem to me to represent 
all that is most hateful in oil-painting. ‘“ Check- 
mate,” by T. Cederstrom, is a study of jovial 
monks. In some form or other this picture 
will be found in every City merchant's collection. 
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They are all very much alike, and I really 
don’t know which I find the most insipid—Vibert 
imitated by a French, or an Italian, or a German 
artist. Mr. Baker's picture is apparently a German 
imitation. ‘The Town Drummer” and “ The Town 
Councillor,” by Maurice Leloir and C. Seiller, are 
easily imagined. They are not more interesting 
than other uninteresting things — wood-paving, 
electric lighting, photography, and city magnates. 
But the picture of “The Little Gardeners,” by 
Edouard Frére, seems to be a nice little picture. 
It must look out of place in its present com- 
pany, which Mr. Alfred T. Story tells us includes a 
picture entitled “Shocking,” by Jan Van Beers. He 
says that it “is brimming over with cleverness, albeit 
not altogether pleasing on account of its suggested 
cynicism.” Mr. Story tells us that the collection con- 
tains many Moorish subjects. I should be surprised 
to hear that it did not. There are also some inci- 
dents from the Franco-German War. What a blow 
that unfortunate war was to art! Dear me, Detaille, 
Neuville, and now Christian Sell, with a picture “ full 
of movement and, one might almost say, the din and 
flash of war!” 

Mr. Spielmann admires this collection just as he 
admires all the other collections in Clapham and 
Streatham; it would be a rash man who would say 
that he admired one more than another. He 
admires all and sundry: Jan Van Beers and Miss 
Ronner: Cats and cocottes—let them all go down 
together; put Da Vinci on the top, stir up with 
Raphael, and flavour with Menpes, and you've got a 
dish fit to set before a modern art critic. 

I sincerely hope that the publication of Mr. Baker’s 
collection is not intended to prelude an offer of his 
pictures to the nation. Should they be offered to the 
National Gallery, and should Sir Frederick Burton 
decline Mr. Baker's munificent gift “ for reasons of 
insufficient wall space,” I trust that his refusal will 
not be sufficient ground for an agitation against the 
want of catholicity of taste on the part of the 
authorities. And this agitation failing, if it should 
fail, I pray that proposals will not be made to build 
another gallery where these treasures can be properly 
housed and exhibited free of charge in the educational 
interests of the working man. G. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COINCIDENCES. 


S1r,—Yet another coincidence, if you care for it, which came 
to me many years ago in the Australian bush. We were 
encamped on the Eumeralla River, and were sadly in want of 

visions, our dray which we had sent to Port Fairy being 
pe tina on the road. One evening a stockman rode up and 
informed us that it was broken down on the Rocky Ranges some 
twenty miles away, and that we had better oma relief. Next 
morning I started on horseback, ing the necessary tools. 
Fording a river some two miles from the Rocky Ranges, I met 
drays which informed me that ours was all right, and that it had 
been in their company until an hour before, when the driver had 
stopped behind to rest. ‘Would I not disencumber myself of 
the tools?” Fortunately, I held on to them, rode to the 
Ranges, and found our dray had there broken down within a 
few minutes, in the part described by our informant the previous 
day ! Respectfully yours, 

House of Commons, Ist August. ALFRED WEBB. 


UNCONSCIOUS THOUGHT. 


S1z,—The letter of “I. B.S..” under the above title in your 
last issue, seems to raise the perplexed question of Double 
Personality. But the two personalities of which he treats do 
not seem to rest on the same plane. Hypnotism sometimes 
unveils a second personality, but the two are in these cases 
usually on the same plane: one is a John Smith and the other a 
William Robinson. But if we are to consider our normal 
selfhood as that of a cerebral personality, there seems to be an 
occasional indication in all of us of a supra-cerebral stream of 
thought in which the ordinary slowish process of ratiocination 
and calculation is transacted at a far greater than that 
possible to the normal cerebration. For the term “ unconscious 


thinking,” used by “I. B. 8.,” I would tentatively suggest 
“ supra-cerebral thinking,” to cover those processes of intellection 
pursued by calculating prodigies and occasionally in ourselves 
when, whilst for example engaged in some mathematical caleu- 
lation, we suddenly foresee the result ahead of the time when 
normal cerebration will follow on and confirm it. The theory of 
evolution offers a little difficulty here, for if the normal brain 
processes are the best hitherto possible, and slowly brought by 
natural selection by stages to their present perfection, we are 
confronted in caleulating prodigies, ete., with a phenomenon sui 
eneris, out of line altogether, and separated by a quite un- 
bridged gulf from any normal thinking. Yours truly, 
August Ist, 1893. 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


Srr,—I will not prolong a correspondence perhaps already 
long enough further than to note that Mr. Girdlestone’s un- 
willingness to allow that economics is morally neutral, proves 
the justice of my main complaint that he confuses ethics and 
economics. Granted that ‘‘ what is’ has in the main a self- 
regarding colour,” how does that prevent the science which 
describes it being ‘‘ morally neutral?” Is a man who describes 
a green object necessarily green ? 

For the rest I must leave my former letter to stand side by 
side with Mr. Girdlestone’s last. 


Melbourne, Derby, July 31st, 1893. 


Mary S. Earp. 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON AMUSEMENTS. 


Srr,—A word further on this subject. With reference 
to the suggested investigation into the possible yield of a 
tax on amusements in this country, permit me to say that 
there are difficulties in the way of a private person doing 
this effectively. In Paris theatrical receipts are made public, 
but in London managers keep such particulars to them- 
selves. The great increase of te years in the number of 
theatres and music halls in London and the provinces, the large 
salaries managers can afford to pay successful actors and singers, 
the immense profits on a play that has “a run,” the large divi- 
dends paid by the Empire, the Alhambra, and similar variety 
entertainments, are, however, proof of large audiences. The 
Gaiety theatre, seating 1,213 people, represents a nightly value 
of £300. The management often take as much as £1,750 a 
week for long periods. If maintained the entire year it implies 
an annual receipt of over £90,000, and would give a duty 
of £7,500—a handsome contribution of revenue from the sacred 
lamp of burlesque. Drury Lane, holding 3,800 persons, assum- 
ing it to be open all the year round, and always full, could 
furnish from the proposed stamp duty £30,000. Mr. Hollings- 
head, in his return to the Home Secretary (which he assured me 
was correct), stated there were 1886 places of public entertain- 
ment, capable of seating 1,764,890 people nightly, or, in round 
numbers, 549,000,000 in a year. These numbers have now 
doubtless been reduced by the requirements of County Councils, 
but it is apparent that without relying upon an exceptional state 
of prosperity a considerable revenue could be obtained from 
amusements for either imperial, local, or charitable purposes. 
A deduction from the receipts, as in France, is not proposed, 
but a duty over and above the charge for admission, which would 
obviously be paid by the public. Theatrical performances are 
so popular and attractive that no moderate duty would keep 
away the pleasure-seekers upon whom it would fall. 

When my pamphlet on the taxation of public amusements 
was published ten years ago, I was not aware of the municipal 
tax in France, or that (as the publications of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission have recently revealed) in the reign of 
Charles IT. a tax on theatre seats was introduced in the House 
of Commons and withdrawn, owing to the “Merry Monarch’s ” 
partiality for such amusements. Truly there is nothing new 
under the sun; though in those days the produce from a tax would 
have been but small. As to a tax on posters, this was proposed 
by Mr. Byron Reed, M.P., in 1888, but it was regarded as a tax 
on publicity and trade, recalling the days of the old advertise- 
ment duty repealed in 1855. The street hoardings, however, 
upon which placards are placed, are rated at so much per foot 
under the Advertising Stations Act, 1889.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, MALTUS QUESTELL HOLYOAKE. 


THE ALDINE “BURNS.” 


S1r,—The writer of the notice of my edition of the “ Poetical 
Works of Robert Burns” in last week’s SPEAKER has been 
good enough to say that I “could not possibly have given more 
attention to collation and annotation,” and that “ the care and 
conscience for which Mr. Aitken’s work is noted are here 
without stint ;” but he has at the same time alleged that the 
“glossary is not by any means an ideal one,” and that I have 
oa “questionable liberties with the text.” If there were 
substantial accuracy in this charge, the compensating praise 
would evidently be misplaced, and I should therefore be glad of 
an opportunity of speaking briefly in self-defence. 
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There may be imperfections or even mistakes in the glossary, 
though the critic does not condescend to give an example ; I will 
only say that no Scotch paper that I have seen has pointed out 
an error, and that only one incomplete explanation has been 
mentioned elsewhere. The charge of taking liberties with the 
text is more serious. So far as I remember, I have once only 
put asterisks in the place of words which had been printed in 
Mr. Scott Douglas’s library edition. In one fragment I followed 
his example in placing a word without brackets in substitution 
for one of Burns’s. The other pieces in which I have ventured 
to make slight alterations in the text are, I think, only three in 
number. Not one of those pieces was given in Mr. Douglas’s 
library edition (the most accurate hitherto published), and in 
each case the modifications were absolutely necessary, and the 
extent of the change has been carefully shown by brackets. Any 
student of Burns who is anxious to see these and other impossible 
verses by the poet exactly as he left them will know where to find 
them. I can say without hesitation that neither Cunningham 
nor Chambers nor Douglas, nor any other editor of Burns’s 
writings, has given so full and exact a version of what he penned 
as I have. After adding much that is new, it is rather hard to 
be accused of taking liberties with the text, part of which could 
not possibly be printed without omissions in any edition intended 
for general circulation. 

tis not for me to criticise the critie’s statement that my 
memoir is “carping.” I confess that I do not see why in the 
ease of Burns alone unmitigated adulation should be demanded, 
and I am thankful to say that educated Scotchmen no longer 
deny that there were, as is obvious, faults in their greatest poet. 
If I had not admired Burns—perhaps as much as my critic—I 
should not have undertaken the laborious work of editing his 
poems ; but if I had refused to recognise anything but what was 
good in him I could hardly have claimed “the care and conscience 

or which ”—the critic says—my “ work is noted.” 


July 29th. G. A. AITKEN. 


{[Mr. AirkENn’s “ glossary is not by any means an ideal one,” 
inasmuch as its value is greatly impaired by the absence of 
references to the text. We understood that the Aldine 
editions were intended primarily for students. There was 
no need to include uninteresting poems requiring expurga- 
tion in preparing a “ Burns ” for “ general circulation.” But 
Mr. Aitken should have been more courageous. In the 
Globe “ Burns,” appealing to a wider public than the Aldine 
Poets, Alexander Smith printed in its entirety the “ Epistle 
to John Rankine, Enclosing some Poems,” a piece of 
humour as brilliant as broad, sadly Bowdlerised by Mr. 
Aitken.—Ep. SpEAKER. | 


A TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 


T was whispered by the sages 
Of the prehistoric ages, 
When all newspapors and telegrams and letters were unknown, 
That the heathen gods felt jealous 
(So the ancient legends teli us) 
When the happiness of mortals was more perfect than their own. 


In the days that I have quoted 
You and I, dear, were devoted 
To each other with a fervour that we never, never see 
In this age of shams and shoddies : 
For our souls wore Grecian bodies, 
And found life a very pleasant thing in sunny Arcady. 


So the heathen gods grew spiteful, 
As our lot was so delightful, 
And they said, “ These twain shall live again when worldlines 
is rife: 
And when we are out of fashion 
They shall nurse a hopeless passion, 
And shall learn that ‘ Love’ counts ‘ nothing’ in the game of 
human life.” 


Yet we love again to-day, dear, 
In the old eestatic way, dear, 
Though we see each other rarely and our paths lie far apart : 
Ancient gods and modern London 
Have been overthrown and undone ; 
When they tried alike their utmost to expel you from my heart. 


And my people ask politely 
How a friend I know so slightly 
Can be more to me than others I have liked a year or so? 
But they cannot solve the mystery 
Of our transmigration’s history, 
And they’ve no idea I loved you those millenniums ago 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


os HE Publisher's Point of View.” This stern and 

forbidding actuality, alternately cursed and 
derided by great and small authors alike, has never 
been sung by poets, if we except Pope, though many 
able writers have touched upon it from time to time. 
For one thing, the subject is too serious ; for another, 
the author cannot get outside the subject; and it 
may be remarked that, though the great poets have 
sung of Hell, none of them have sung inside. Rich 
in its associations with literary tragedies, overflowing 
with the elements of a most humorous comedy, “ The 
Publisher’s Point of View” has never commended 
itself as a subject for artistic treatment (even 
Ibsen ceases to be realistic when in Hedda Gabler 
Larberg’s absurd MS., a small goldmine, is brought 
on the stage); yet there is something picturesque in 
every author’s conception of that contradictory race 
of despots in whom the most bourgeois considera- 
tions and the highest aspirations for literature work 
side by side all the days of the week. 

“Compromise,” that twin brother of Prose, is never 
to be lost sight of by the Publisher. And let not the 
idealistic author revile Compromise, for it is with the 
spoils taken from this literary Philistine that the 
idealistic authors are sent forth beautifully adorned 
by print. In other words, popular works often pay 
for the production of a certain amount of work that 
is too delicate, too imaginative, or too bizarre to please 
the British public. This, if not always his practice, 
is the Publisher’s ideal, viz., a successful serving of 
the Literary Gods and the Bookseller’s Mammon. 

For the plain fact is, though Mr. Besant and his 
camp-followers can never see it, that the Publisher’s 
vices sink into nothingness beside the book-buying 
public’s. Could these columns of “Causerie” be 
charged with personal confessions, which, of course, 
cannot be, the soul of the bitterest of authors might 
be softened with data of schemes in which the 
imaginative writer and the “stylist,” the able essayist 
and the deserving minor poet, were to receive for 
their work annuities which would satisfy even the 
Society of Authors—schemes on which, alas! the 
cloven hoof of the British public has been in general 
firmly set. 

And as to the asinine nature of that hoof, we 
have the assurances of an expert—Mr. Bumble. Yet 
Mr. Besant and his “ Author” will not see it, perhaps 
because the first is an Optimist and the second 
an‘Amateur. Mr. Besant dreams, he tells us, of the 
time when thousands of royalty-paid writers will be 
reeling off high-class works of fiction for the millions 
of English-speaking readers, and all the while the 
ordinary Publisher is precisely in the position of the 
veal-and-ham pieman in “ Pickwick,” who explained 
if it were not for the seasoning he would be at 
the mercy of the public taste. The Publisher is that 
pieman, and though he may feed a select circle on 
the genuine article, he can only live by keeping 
in stock the articles that the public will buy. Now 
any bookseller will tell the inquirer what the public 
prefer to buy, the outery (of which more anon) apart. 

It is true that a publisher here and there may 
emancipate himself from his bondage—one is a slave, 
another a thrall, and another a vassal, and a fourth 
an outlaw in the eye of public opinion. It is true, 
also, that harpies who batten on the innocent 
amateur, covetous men who aim at wealth or social 
advancement, and men of no perception, are all in 
evidence among the publishers’ ranks; but so long 
as publishing be a business, this must be the case, 
and, furthermore, it may be asked, Do all artists 
work for art’s sake, and do all authors eagerly 
recognise the gifts of their brethren ? 

No. The Publisher is the man who deals with the 
fancies of the British public, and the author is the 
man who deals with fancies and facts about them ; 
and if an author’s view of his fellows does not please 
them, what can the Publisher do for him except keep 
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him on the shelf till the select few convert the 
many. And because this process takes a consider- 
able time, it is that early editions of half the great 
authors find their way to the butterman’s. The 
example of the age that starved a good many men 
of genius (including Chatterton) shows us that our 
system of publishing is the same old system of book- 
selling, on a larger scale, of course, which the 
eighteenth-century authors so bitterly denounced. 
Weare paid a pound grudgingly where they were paid 
a grudging half-crown, but the stupid, inartistic, 
tasteless, educated public are the culprits, and 
should be cursed with more fierceness and vehemence 
than their respectable agent, the publishing middle- 
man. Yet Mr. Besant paints the public with a halo 
round its great stupid head, and puts a lily in its 
horny hand. 

As for the outcry about certain books, for that 
the crowd and the critics must share the responsi- 
bility. Sometimes the outcry is about a good book, 
sometimes about a bad one, and not infrequently the 
outcry is the result of an accident. If Mr. Hardy, 
for example, had not placed on the title-page of 
“Tess of the d’Urbervilles” (a very inartistic and 
patchy production compared with his admirable 
** Woodlanders”) the words, “ A Pure Woman,” he 
would not have aroused the curiosity of the respect- 
able reader, and the elementary propositions in 
morality that poor Tess works out in an artificial 
fashion would have been taken with a grain of salt 
by the average intelligent Mudie-reader. But the 
words “A Pure Woman” aroused the critics, who in 
turn excited the suspicion of the bourgeois-minded. 
It is just when the unintelligent readers of all 
classes rush in a great herd into reading a particular 
book that a “success” is scored. Now, as a pub- 
lisher’s financial ends are served by getting his books 
talked of, he does all he can to increase the outcry ; 
but it is very, very rarely in his power to start it. 

It follows, therefore, that it does not pay a pub- 
lisher to have his point of view much ahead of the 
public. If he is a man of taste he will aim more 
and more at making the successes of his mediocre 
books pay for the production of the works of artists 
pure and simple, and for the furthering of good 
translations. He can never depend on original work 
selling; he must never cease striving to create a 
taste for it. The works of Meredith, Browning, 
Carlyle, and Walt Whitman, for instance, have forced 
their way into something like popularity by sheer 
hard fighting. It may be as remunerative to publish 
Ibsen’s works as it is to act them; it may be less, it 
may be more, but one thing remains certain—that 
it is a much more paying concern to publish rubbishy 
work and mediocre and thoroughly conventional 
literature than to publish works of talent, even 
when you have found them. Consequently, writers 
of talent are precisely in the position of their 
brothers of last century ; it is an affair of patronage, 
with the important difference that, as the educated 
public is a great deal larger now than formerly, there 
is much more chance for good writers being appre- 
ciated, and recognition, even if it come late, is bound 
to come if the writer only holds on and gives of his 
best. E. G. 


REVIEWS. 


TOCQUEVILLE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Souvenirs pD’ALEXIS DE TocQuEVILLE. Publiés par le 
Comte de Tocqueville. Paris: Calmann Levy. 

HE philosopher in politics is always an interesting 
and often a pathetic figure. One cannot say of 

him, as of the poet or the artist, that he is out of place 
there, for if his philosophy be not of the abstract 
metaphysical order, and deals with economic or social 
or legal or constitutional matters, it ought to have a 
bearing on and a value for the conduct of affairs of 
State. Yet he seldom seems quite at home either in 
meetings or legislative assemblies or administrative 
departments. The aim of those who succeed in these 


spheres of action is Doing, or persuasion as a means to 
doing. His aim is the discovery of truth, and the quali- 
ties and habits of mind that fit him to discover truth 
are not those which are apt to be appreciated in the 
contests of politics. True it is that in an assembly 
or in a cabinet the man who can point out under- 
lying causes and measure permanent forces may be 
an invaluable guide for playing the long game. He 
is more likely to judge wisely the ultimate results of 
a policy than his neighbours who bring a scanty 
knowledge and a superficial cleverness. But practical 
politicians occupy themselves almost exclusively with 
what will happen in the next few months, caring little 
for the next few years and nothing for the next few 
decades. The man whose efforts to forecast the more 
remote future seem to distract his attention from 
the immediate future is at once discredited. Nor 
will any penetrating insight enable the philosopher 
to say how soon his forecasts will come true. The 
chapter of accidents decides that. 

In this book we have not only the philosopher in 
politics, but, what is a much rarer occurrence and an 
even more interesting study, the philosopher painted 
by himself; painted, too, as he assures us, solely for 
his own delectation, in pages to be seen by no eyes 
but his own— 

“Ces souvenirs seront un délassement de mon esprit, et non 
point une cuvre de littérature. Ils ne sont retracés que pour 
moi seul, Cet écrit sera un miroir dans lequel je m’amuserai 
& regarder mes contemporains et moi-méme, et non point un 
tableau que je destine au public. Mes meilleurs amis n’en auront 
point connaissance, car je veux conserver la liberté de peindre 
sans flatterie et moi et eux-mémes. Je veux rechercher sincére- 
ment quels sont les motifs secrets qui nous ont fait agir, eux et 
moi aussi bien que les autres hommes, et, les ayant compris, les 
dire. En un mot, je venx que l’expression de mes souvenirs 


soit sincére et, pour cela, il est nécessaire qu’elle reste entitre- 
ment secrete,” 


The style is so exquisitely finished in every part 
that had Tocqueville been an Englishman no one 
could possibly have believed that he had not his eye 
on the public and posterity in every sentence. But 
to a Frenchman, and a Frenchman with an immense 
youthful reputation to support, style is so sacred 
that he may be held capable of taking pains to polish 
for his own satisfaction, like the British officer who 
attired himself in full evening costume every night 
during two years spent alone in a backwoods hut 
in Canada. Be this as it may, the book is just as 
good as if it had been written for an expectant 
public—possibly, in a certain freedom of phrase 
and a decided freedom of criticism, even better 
It is more mature and fuller in point of thought 
than the “Démocratie en Amerique,’ and quite 
equal to the “Ancien Régime.” The reflections are 
just and acute, and they are set forth in language 
not only pellucid, but often singularly happy and 
graceful. Most of the judgments have been approved 
by time, and a few of the forecasts verified ; but all, 
whether so approved or not, were worth making. 
There is not a single foolish remark nor a single 
commonplace phrase. The “character sketches,” 
if such a phrase may be pardoned, are very 
clear, sharp, and finely drawn. Severe, even un- 
sparing, they certainly are, for what little praise 
is bestowed on any one is forthwith qualified, 
while the faults are pitilessly set forth. Yet they 
do not strike one as malignant, the offspring of 
personal spite. If harsh in the impression they 
make, it is because they are written without those 
conventional deductions which we make in trans- 
lating the estimates of confidential talk into esti- 
mates fit for the public eye, and because they seem to 
result from the application of too strict a standard, 
which expects a higher and more unselfish virtue 
than the ungenial soil of politics permits to spring 
up. They make no allowances, they are icy in their 
austerity. 

Even more remarkable than the pictures of 
character are the descriptions of the scenes in the 
Revolution of 1848, some four or five of which deserve 
to be picked out as masterpieces in a kind of work 
which newspaper correspondents and _ so-called 
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“picturesque historians” have done so much to deform 
with vulgarity or affectation that few persons of taste 
will now attempt it. Among these are, not to speak 
of shorter pieces of almost equal merit, the narra- 
tives of the last sitting of Louis Philippe’s Chamber 
on February 24th, 1848, of the sitting of the National 
Assembly on May 15th, when the mob invaded the 
hall, and of the great review in the Champ de Mars on 
May 21st. They are as vivid as the best efforts of 
Zola or Daudet in the same style, and far less 
tedious, because attaining their effect with fewer 
details. 

Besides these pieces of description, which give 
a fresh pictorial interest to the account—it can 
hardly be called a narrative—of the events of 1848, 
the value of the book lies partly in the reflections on 
the causes and aspects of the movement and of revo- 
lutions—or, at least, French revolutions—in general, 
partly in the light thrown on the character of 
Tocqueville himself, who is, among the prose writers 
of his country in that particular age, perhaps the one 
most likely to be remembered. He had been ten 
years in active politics when the cataclysm of 1848 
occurred, but so far from having become a practical 
politician, appears as the detached and coldly im- 
partial critic of all parties and leaders alike. His 
keen observation supplied the materials rather for 
reflection than for action, and when an emergency 
arose, his first impulse was to examine it as a 
phenomenon and makeitthe basis of philosophic gener- 
alisations, not to determine at once the needful line of 
conduct. Not that he was hesitating; still less 
timid. Twice or thrice in the course of his personal 
narrative he mentions instances where he seems to 
have acted promptly and well. Nor was his courage 
ever questioned. It was not that there was weakness 
in his will, but that the intellectual impulse to inquire 
and meditate and generalise was so strong that 
what most strikes us throughout is the “ pale cast of 
thought” that overspread his action. He was too 
independent, too proud, too austere, too clear-headed, 
to be a follower or a partisan. Yet Nature, in 
making him a philosopher, forbade him to be a 
leader; and he is one of those who have drawn 
from their political career not fame nor power, but 
a kind of experience which so much contributed to 
give body and substance to their researches and 
their speculations that one cannot wish they had 
remained always in the study, even though their 
lives might so have been happier and their pro- 
duction larger. 

So many happy touches of character and so many 
just reflections are scattered through the book that 
it is hard to choose from among them, not to 
mention that they lose by detachment from their 
context. 

Of Lamartine, who is treated more severely than 
any other person of equal fame, he says :— 

“Le bon sens de Lamartine ne me rassurait plus que son 
désintéressement|: et, en fait, je le tiens capable de tout, 
excepté d’agir lachement, et de parler d’une facon vulgaire.” 

Of M. Dufaure, who had disappeared to look 
after his family— 

“Ses vertus privées et ses vertus publiques, car il avait 
des unes et des autres et de fort ndes, ne marchaient point 
iu méme pas: les premiéres précédaient toujours les secondes.” 


Of Monckton Milnes, who had naturally found 
himself where things were most interesting for the 
noment— 

“ Milnes était un garcon @esprit qui faisait et, ce qui est plus 
are, qui disait beaucoup de bétises. Combien ai-je vu de ces 
figures dans ma vie dont on peut affirmer que les deux profils 
he se ressemblent pas; hommes d’esprit d’un ecdté et sots de 
autre. Je n’ai jamais vu Milnes qu’engoué de quelqu’un ou 
le quelque chose. Cette fois-la il était épris de Madame Sand, 
it malgré la gravité des événements, il avait voulu donner A 
telle-ci un déjeuner littéraire.” 


Of Montalembert’s speech just before the insurrec- 
tion of June— 


“Ti fut vif dans son attaque sans étre aussi hargneux et 
ussi outrageant qu’ A son ordinaire. Une certaine peur tem- 
érait son insolence naturelle, et posait des limites 4 son humeur 


paradoxale et querelleuse, car, comme tant d’autres gens de 
role, il avait bien plus de témérité de langage que de 
ardiesse de coeur.” 


Here are some further reflections taken at 
random— 

“La plupart des hommes de parti possédent la faculté 
précieuse et méme quelquefois nécessaire en politique, de se 
créer de convictions passagéres suivant leurs passions et leurs 
intéréts du moment, et ils arrivent ainsi 4 faire assez honnéte- 
ment des choses assez peu honnétes.” 

“Les hommes qui perdent le plus aisément la téte dans les 
jours de révolution sont les gens de guerre ; habitués A trouver 
devant eux une force organisée et dans les mains une force 
obéissante ils se troublent aisément devant les cris tumultueux 
de la multitude, et & la vue de l’hésitation et quelquefois de la 
connivance de leurs propres soldats.” 

Describing the terrible scene in the Assembly 
on May 15th, he observes, apropos of the part 
played by Barbés and Blanqui, both of them 
scarcely sane :— 

“Je fus aborde, au milieu de ce tumulte, par Trélat, révolu- 
tionnaire du genre sentimental et réveur qui avait conspiré en 
faveur de Ja République pendant tout le temps de la monarchie ; 
du reste, médecin de mérite qui dirigeait alors un des principaux 
hépitaux de fous de Paris, quoiqu’il fit un peu timbré lui- 
méme. Il me prit les mains avec effusion et, les larmes aux 
yeux: ‘Ah! monsieur, me dit-il, quel malheur qu’il est étrange 
de penser que ce sont des fous, des fous véritables qui ont 
amené ceci! Je les ai tous pratiqués ou traités. Blanqui est 
un fou, Barbés est un fou, Sobrier est un fou, Huber surtout 
est un fou, tous fous, monsieur, qui devraient étre 4 ma Sal- 
pétriére et non ici.’ Il se serait assurément ajouté lui-méme 
a la liste, s'il se fit aussi bien connu qu'il connaissait ses anciens 
amis. J’ai toujours pensé que dans Jes révolutions et surtout 
dans les révolutions démocratiques, les fous, non pas ceux 
auxquels on donne ce nom par courtoisie, mais les véritables, 
ont joné un role politique trés considérable. Ce qu'il y a de 
certain, du moins, c’est qu’ une demi-folie ne messied pas dans 
ces temps-]i et sert méme souvent au succes.” 

The remark is very just, and no one can mix 
in politics without finding it frequently illustrated. 
It is one which historians have mostly overlooked, 
partly perhaps because it is only the eye-witness 
who can well note the signs of lunacy, and he some- 
times fails to record them. Not a few persons in 
our own time have influenced the course of evenis_ 
whose vein of mental unsoundness is known to com- 
paratively few, and may not find its way into 
historical records. 

We have cited only a very few, and perhaps 
not the most striking instances, of the keenness of 
Tocqueville’s* observations on his contemporaries. 
It is fair to add that he probably applied the same 
sternness of judgment to himself, for he was a close 
student of his own character and motives, though 
he prudently refrains, even in this secret record, 
from disclosing the deficiencies of which we may 
conjecture that he was conscious. It must be re- 
peated once more that they were not deficiencies of 
courage or of honesty, but those which the man of 
thought usually and almost necessarily shows among 
the men of action. 


A SPANISH VIEW OF QUEEN MARY. 


THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN Mary: Being the Contemporary 
Narrative of Antonio de Guaras, a Spanish merchant 
resident in London. Edited, with an Introduction, Transla- 
tion Notes, and Appendix, by Richard Garnett, LL.D. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen. 

ANTONIO DE GUARAS was a Spanish merchant, who 

lived between forty and fifty years in England 

during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth. From 1572 to 1577, when there was 
no Spanish ambassador in England, he acted as 

diplomatic agent for his country. In October, 1577, 

his active complicity in plots for the release of Mary 

Queen of Scots, led to the seizure of his papers 

and his imprisonment for two years in the Tower. 

According to a recent article by Major Martin Hume 

in the English Historical Review, Guaras was the 

author of the extremely interesting Spanish chronicle 
of Henry the Eighth’s reign, a translation of which 

Major Hume published in 1889. The narrative which 

Dr. Garnett has edited was originally printed in 
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1554. “Guaras,” says Dr. Garnett, “shows us the 
transactions of the time as they appeared to an 
intelligent Spanish sojourner in the country. He 
has the advantage of being the first regular narrator 
[of Mary’s accession], his account being written in 
the latter days of August, when the impression of 
recent circumstances was exceedingly lively; of a 
perfect acquaintance with the language, a kindly 
sympathy with the people, access to excellent 
sources of information, and a generally sound judg- 
ment. A slight degree of misrepresentation from 
religious prejudice may occasionally be traced, but 
it amounts to little more than over-colouring. His 
artless style is clear and rapid; his story has the 
liveliness of a narrator deeply interested in the 
events he describes.” On the other hand, Dr. 
Garnett admits that Guaras does not supply many 
new facts. His chief positive contributions to our 
information are the important statement that Mary 
fled from Hunsdon two days before her brother's 
death, and a more authentic version of Northumber- 
land’s last speech than those published at the time. 

The chief interest of the narrative lies in the 
descriptions of two or three scenes, and in the view 
taken of events by the narrator. Like George 
Selwyn, Guaras seems to have attended as many 
executions as possible. In this narrative he describes 
those of Somerset and Northumberland. He stood 
so near the scaffold that he was able to take down 
Northumberland’s words, and describes him, not as 
kneeling before a block, but stretching himself upon 
a beam. Somerset, unlike Northumberland, was 
popular, and the people who saw him brought forth 
to die “made a great outcry as though they would 
have delivered him.” On this Somerset himself bade 
the people have patience, and be content with the 
King’s commands. “ Herein,’ comments Guaras, “ he 
showed his want of spirit ; for if he had cast himself 
from the scaffold, or struggled with the executioner, 
assuredly he had not died there, being held by no 
chains or bonds, it being the custom to exempt 
noblemen from these when they are led to the 
scaffold, and the guard of halberdiers and others 
would have connived at his escape on account of the 
favour of the people.” 

Another scene of which Guaras was an eye-witness 
was the proclamation of Queen Mary in London, on 
the sudden and unexpected collapse of Northumber- 
land's revolt. There had been rumours that Mary 
was slain or made captive. When the Lords of the 
Council “without any warning came with their 
mace-bearers to make the proclamation in the public 
square, the content and joy of all were such that 
almost all cast up their caps into the air without 
caring to recover them, and all who had money in 
their purses threw it to the people. Others, being 
men of authority and in years, could not refrain 
from casting away their garments, leaping and 
dancing as though beside themselves. . . . And as 
soon as it was known, everywhere such bonfires were 
made that it was a sight to see, and at night the 
people supped in the streets, with great rejoicing and 
music.” So began the reign of the most unpopular 
Queen England ever had, which ended in bonfires of 
another kind. 

A companion picture to this is the account of the 
return of Northumberland and his fellow-rebels to 
London. There was no hindering the people crying 
“ Death to the traitors and long live the true Queen! 
and flinging volleys of stones at them. And had it 
not been for the strong guard of soldiers-it would 
not have been possible to bring Northumberland to 
prison alive.” Dr. Garnett, who throughout tests 
the statement of the Spanish narrative by references 
to other contemporary authorities, gives in the 
appendix a fac-simile of a unique black-letter ballad 
on Mary’s accession, recently purchased by the British 
Museum. It sets forth, with many historical instances, 
the inevitable punishment which follows treason, 
quotes the fate of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and 
of Empson and Dudley, and ends with the fresh 
example of Dudley’s son Northumberland :— 


he went forth full glad, a prince both stout and 
e, 
He came a traytor in full sad, with harte that might be colde, 
The same whom all before dyd feare, and were in most sub- 
jection, « 
The people wolde in pieces teare, if they might have election.” 


To sum up, this narrative, if it does not supply 
many new facts for historians, is a very curious and 
interesting illustration of history. It is admirably 
edited, excellently printed, and only a _ limited 
number of copies is issued. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 


Coursinc. By H. Cox. Fatconry. By the Hon. G. 
Lascelles. ‘“‘The Badminton Library.” London: Longmans. 
MANY men who witness a coursing match have no 
idea of the niceties of the sport; they have a vague 
belief that two greyhounds run after a hare, one 
kills her—if she does not escape—and in consequence 
wins. Even that vague test is not always true, for 
very often the dog that actually kills loses, the 
winner being the one that “does most towards 
killing the hare,” carefully marked by the judge 
with certain points. In fact, as often as nine times 
out of ten the worse of the two dogs kills. The 
speed, go-by, turn, wrench, kill, and trip are all 

taken into account in determining the winner. 

“Hounds and hare” is a bracing game among 
schoolboys, but it misses one important beautiful 
point in coursing—the turn. In the real sport it is 
often intensely admired, and in the curves caused by 
the doubling there is extreme beauty. The hare knows 
just when to turn, and the momentum is less; the 
hound does not know until the turn is made, and his 
momentum throws him along a considerable distance 
before he can recover himself for his turning. When 
two dogs are running after one hare this is more 
complicated ; and a strong point is scored when one 
dog goes endways by his opponent and turns the 
hare. Nearly nineteen centuries ago coursing was 
practised very much as it is now, and even about 
150 A.D. the Greek observer, Arrian, wrote a long 
treatise on the subject, with many enthusiastic 
sportsmanlike remarks. In his day true sportsmen 
were glad when the hare escaped. This chivalrous 
feeling would be continued were it not that very 
often the intense action of the heart kills her, even 
if she escapes her pursuers. For though every care in 
rubbing down, and wine administration, is given to 
the dogs, poor puss is left to die. On the other hand, 
it may be argued that she—being by fear continually 
in natural training—is not so easily deranged in the 
heart as is the dog, that can only have a compara- 
tively partial training. 

Private matches between dogs were made about 
the time of the reign of Elizabeth—for then, by her 
special command, certain laws of coursing were 
drawn up by the Duke of Norfolk; but in the reign 
of Charles I. coursing matches were decided in 
public. These have increased in popularity till the 
present day, when the Waterloo Cup is recognised 
as one of the prominent events of the sporting year. 
Mr. Harding Cox has thrown considerable enthusiasm 
into his most enjoyableand extremely reliable account 
of the sport in this excellent volume of the Badminton 
series. With the eye of a true observer of every 
point in the sport, and with a thorough knowledge 
of the physiology, breeding, and training of the 
best greyhounds, he here describes the method in 
which coursing is carried on, so that any reader who 
has a fancy for it may have sufficient information 
to perceive and appreciate the best way of attain- 
ing success. He gives an admirable account of the 
races for the Blue Ribbon of the Leash—the Waterloo 
Cup. The year 1836 saw its modest beginning—an 
eight-dog stake at two sovs. each. The stake 
attained its full dimensions in 1857, viz., sixty-four 
selected dogs at £25 each. A great point is gained 
when a dog is nominated. In the old régime Cerito 
won the Waterloo Cup three years in succession. 
Judge was a famous dog; he won in 1855, was 
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runner-up in 1856, and was the sire of three winners 
—Clive (divided), Maid of the Mill, and Chloe. Some- 
times an extreme outsider would win; though, of 
course, breeding generally tells in the end. In 1865, 
Brigadier was returned the winner—a dog that had 
previously shown wretched form, and had cost its 
owner the modest sum of twenty-five shillings. 
What may be termed the Master McGrath era— 
1868-1871 — is always remembered pointedly by 
coursers, for that wonderful Irish dog made a mark 
on the records of the sport even known to those who 
could not tell a greyhound from a lurcher. He won 
three times out of the four; and even her Majesty 
commanded him to appear at Windsor Castle for her 
special inspection and admiration. Coomassie was 
the smallest greyhound that ever won the Waterloo 
Cup. But perhaps the most famous of all is the 
present holder of the Cup. In February, 1892, Fal- 
lerton broke all records by winning outright for the 
third year running, after having divided with his 
kennel companion Troughend (whom he could 
assuredly have beaten) in his puppy season; and 
Colonel North was heartily congratulated on his four 
successes since he has suddenly risen on the horizon 
of the coursing world. 

The chapter on breeding will be read with in- 
terest. It is not often that a celebrated winner 
makes a successful dam; but the males better hold 
their own. After perusing the tables of winners 
springing from the loins of Misterton, Macpherson, 
and Greentick, the intending breeder can have little 
doubt as to the success of inbreeding if not carried 
too far, and if conducted with common-sense, intelli- 
gence, and experience. A good hint is given as to 
selecting choice whelps—for all puppies cannot be 
allowed to live unless given to a fostermother. 
“ Let the puppies remain with their dam for a week, 
then hold each up by the tail; the best ones will 
bring their legs well over their head, and you can 
see which possess length and the promise of good 
ribs.” Mr. Cox differs from “ Stonehenge’s” directions 
for galloping greyhounds uphill for four miles at top 
speed. He says “ this is positively astounding” ; and 
advocates road-work in short gallops. He has, by 
the issue of circulars to the leading owners, trainers, 
and breeders, elicited some most interesting answers. 
By the consensus of opinion, Master McGrath is the 
best dog of the century (but surely this was obtained 
before Fullerton’s unrivalled victory); Fullerton is 
the best greyhound ever seen run; Greentick is the 
most successful stud dog; Fullerton is the best- 
looking dog; and the most interesting course was 
between Master McGrath and Bab-at-the-Bowster in 
1869. There is a strong balance of opinion that pace 
has improved, but that pluck and determination 
have deteriorated—due to the run on enclosed 
coursing as a result of the Ground Game Act. Mr. 
Charles Richardson (“ King Cob”’) gives an enjoyable 
criticism of some English coursing clubs. 

In the second part of the volume the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles gives a charming sketch of modern falconry. 
This was the most ancient of field sports, a bas-relief 
representing a falconer bearing a hawk on his wrist 
being found in the ruins of Kborsabad, of date 1200 
B.c. It was most popular in this country until the 
time of the Commonwealth, when, being an amuse- 
ment of the upper classes, it received its rudest 
shock. The great alteration in the present character 
of the country is quite against the cultivation of the 
sport. Falconry has never been extinct in Britain ; 
and the author states that there are probably more 
hawks in training at the present time than since the 
beginning of the century. Among the most prominent 
amateurs are two clergymen, Messrs. Willimott and 
Freeman; and very rarely does a sportsman, who 
has once taken it up, abandonit. A good flight at 
game is one of the prettiest sights hawking can 
afford, especially when grouse is the quarry. As 
soon as the pointer stands, the falconer unhoods his 
hawk, and she mounts at once. With keen eye to 
distance, the falconer springs the birds; and the 
hawk, turning on her side, dashes like a stone from 


a catapult at her prey. Should she hit him fair and 
square, there will be a cloud of feathers and a dead 
fall. An excellent description is given of the various 
birds of prey employed in the sport, their training 
and successes, and of celebrated falconers and noted 
clubs. The twenty full-page plates are real works of 
art, from the experienced pencils of Messrs. Charlton, 
Moore, and Lodge; and the volume is profusely illus- 
trated with smaller drawings, which increase the 
general reader's interest. 


MINOR POETRY. 


Verses. By Dora Sigerson. London: Elliot Stock. 

SELECTIONS FROM SonGs or A BAaYADiRE AND SONGS OF A 
TrovuBapouR. By Evelyn Douglas. Dundee: James P. 
Mathew & Co. 

Love 1n A Mist. Anonymous. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 

WILLow Wartie. By Robert Richardson. Edinburgh: 
John Grant. 

PALISSY IN Prison, AND OTHER Verses. By E. F. Strange. 
London ; A, A. Kennedy. 

BorDER-LANDS, ’Ex Mapépyov. 
London: Henry Frowde. 

THROUGH STARLIGHT TO Dawn. By A. Ernest Hinshelwood. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Sones, Measures, Metrican LInEs. 
Graham. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 

REFLECTIONS AND ReFrractions. By Charles Weekes. 
London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

Break OF Day, AND OTHER POEMs. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

CHRISTABEL (CONCLUDED), WITH OTHER POEMs. 
C. Howard. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 


To readers familiar with Miss Tynan’s pleasant little 
anthology of “Irish Love Songs” a striking lyric in 
that volume will have already served to make Miss 
Sigerson’s name known. The present collection of 
her “ Verses” will do much to confirm the good 
effect produced by the imaginative lines of the lyric 
in question, “On All-Souls’ Night,” with which we 
are glad to renew acquaintance here. As in those 
lines, Miss Sigerson shows at her best a true and fine 
quality, and a not indistinctive faculty of expression. 
She has individuality, in short, as one may discover 
in those pieces where she is most herself, and rigidly 
rejecting the rest where she is content to be—well, 
not quite herself. Here, for instance, is a quite 
simple, and yet very idiomatic, statement of a per- 
sonal mood—one of those lyric statements which 
every subjective rhymer attempts, but how rarely 
with the slightest success !— 
“T'm out with all the world to-day, 

So all the world to me is gray, 

Ah me! the bonny world. 

Glad birds are building in the tree, 

For them I have no sympathy ; 

From out the grove a thrush pipes clear, 

I have no wish his song to hear ; 

From tangled boughs that young buds share 

With last year’s leaves, a startled hare 

A moment peeps and then away ; 

I have no teaghter for his play, 

For all the sunny sky is gray, 

The weariest I am to-day 

In all the weary world. 


By Robert Mildred Bingley. 


By Jean Carlyle 


By Rollo Russell. 


By Henry 


Perchance to-morrow’s hidden store 

May bring my heart’s content once more ; 
The sweet young spring comes very fair 
With summer’s breath and golden air. 
I’m out though with the world to-day, 

So all the world to me is gray, 

Ah me! the bonny world!” 

But, as cavilling is apt to be the reviewer's per 
manent mood in dealing with “ Recent verse,” one 
cannot help adding that Miss Sigerson has at other 
times experimented dangerously often with the same 
subjective note, and has not always, perhaps, 
escaped the usual rhymer’s penalty of paying in 
personal sentiment what ought to be only paid in 
poetry. Nor, to turn to other parts of her book, are 
we always quite convinced by her metrical and other 
effects. But these, after all, are the inevitable off- 


sets to a first book; and when this first book in 
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particular is summed up, the reader, even less than 
the reviewer, will not make much of these critical 
offsets, or of anything but what is most truly 
expressive of its writer’s real quality. One turns 
from its pages, indeed, with a very grateful sense of 
old Irish refrains and of old Celtic poetic symbols, 
wedded to much that is fresh, and much that is 
simple and native in the best way. Miss Sigerson, 
one feels too, has better to give us, and is therefore 
potential among our new writers. It is sufficient for 
this to remark such a conception as that of the 
mourning of the kine and the birds and seals, for the 
levy that man makes upon their kind, in “ A Cry in 
the World,” one verse of which we give :— 


“ Kine, kine, in the meadows, why do you low so piteously ? 
High is the grass to your knees, and wet with the dew of the 


morn, 
Sweet with the perfume of honey, and breath of the clover 
blossoms, 


But the sad-eyed kine on the hill-side see no joy in the day 
newborn. 
Man, man has bereft us and taken our young ones from us; 
Thus we call in the eve, call through night to the break of 


day, 
That they may hear and answer; so we find no peace in the 
meadows, 


Our hearts are sad with hunger for the love man stole away.” 


The next five of the volumes which head this 
notice are pamphlets of very various merit. All 
deserve more or less honourable mention; and one is 
important. 

Of Mr. Evelyn Douglas’s “Selections” it is a 
pleasure to write. This remarkable poet, although 
still a young man, has issued many volumes and 
pamphlets of poems and dramas, all of them dis- 
tinguished by high gifts of invention, expression, 
and inspiration; and he is much regarded by a 
private public of his own. Not the least sign of his 
genius is his fertility, the present pamphlet being a 
selection, not from his voluminous printed works, 
but from unpublished manuscripts. In these new 
songs Mr. Douglas makes a new departure. They 
are akin in inspiration to his “ Phantasmagoria,” 
one of the most original volumes of verse of the 
later Victorian era, in which the poet’s imagination, 
a bird of strange plumage and strange note, moves 
from clime to clime and reaches the stars, making 
wild music. But they have less of the phantas- 
magoric quality ; it is no longer a wild bird singing 
aloof; it is a man with sad soul chanting dirges over 
those strongest and most vanquishable of earthly 
powers, love and beauty. The special mood of 
the book cannot be well represented by quotation; 
“The Last Serenade” will give an idea of the 
author’s style :— 


“ The moonlight sleeps upon the lake, 

And music on my heart. 

O lady mine, awake, awake, 
For love is where thou art. 

The ripple sobs below the boat, 

The swan sleeps on the castle moat, 

The water-lilies round me fioat, 
And yet we are apart. 


“ The stars are out, the love-bird calls, 

Men sleep, the hour is late ; 

The shadow of the eastle falls 
Across my heart like fate. 

The wind awakes among the woods, 

And murmurs from the solitudes, 

The heart-sick owl in the ivy broods, 
And I am here and wait.’ 


A subtle melody exhales like a perfume from the 
simplicity of the verse; and the reader is steeped 
in that tender melancholy distinctive of English 
love poetry. 

A certain amount of interesting emotion gives a 
palpable figure to “Love in a Mist,” and out of it 
come clear beams and pleasant tones. The little 
book belies its name somewhat. “ Willow and 
Wattle” is good magazine verse. “Palissy in Prison, 
and Other Verses,” shows some promise; and con- 
siderable variety, sweetness, and unaffected sim- 
plicity mark “Border-Lands.” This is brief; but it 


becomes more and more impossible, from the in- 
creasing quantity and ability of the verse of the 
day, to do more than mention those works which 
are not distinctly original. 

Among other bound volumes, Mr. A. E. Hinshel- 
wood’s “Through Starlight to Dawn,” Mrs. Carlyle 
Graham’s “Songs, Measures, Metrical Lines,” Mr. 
Charles Weekes’s “Reflections and Refractions,” 
and Mr. Rollo Russell’s “ Break of Day, and Other 
Poems,” may all be classed as good derivative work, 
Mr. Hinshelwood and Mr. Weekes being more sus- 
tained and more particularly sincere. Why—the 
censor may say—why mention work at all if this is 
all that need be said? Out of innumerable spawn, 
for example, Nature gives the cachet of life to only 
a few creatures. Why should the critic even name 
what he deems cannot live? As a matter of fact, 
the method of periodical criticism has been until 
lately pretty much that of Nature, ignoring the non- 
robust, or destroying them like a plague. But we 
are here to correct Nature. We have done so in 
other spheres—with sanitation, with hospitals, with 
homes for incurables—and in criticism, more especially 
in the criticism of poetry, there has arisen a feeling 
of tenderness towards every honest endeavour after 
excellence. The display of this feeling is as yet 
sadly hampered: in the matter of poetry alone it 
would require a weekly sheet considerably larger 
than THE SPEAKER. Such a periodical might per- 
haps be called symbolically “A Home for Incurables.” 

But this new order does not abrogate the lash 
entirely. When a writer rivalling—Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, was it?—brings a few ill-shapen bricks as 
the completion of Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” a fabric 
built of music and moonbeams, it is necessary thus 
to characterise his folly. 


FICTION. 
THE RESIDENT’s DAUGHTER. By Melali Van Java. London: 
Henry & Co. 
Keira Deramore. By the author of “ Miss Molly.” London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
THE First SUPPER, AND OTHER EPIsopEs. By Jonathan 
Sturges. London: T. R. Osgood, Melivaine & Co. 
Tue REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. By Robert Grant. 
London : Frederick Warne & Co. 
Mr. V.AN WELVEN, a member of the Dutch Civil 
Service, comes home from Java on leave to spend a 
few months in Holland. He brings with him a little 
girl, the offspring of an irregular alliance between 
himself and a native woman, and this child, Constance 
by name, is the heroine of “ The Resident's Daughter.” 
Van Welven, returning to his post, after depositing 
his child in a Dutch school, falls in love with a young 
lady who is travelling in the same vessel as himself. 
Before the voyage is ended they are betrothed, and 
soon after landing in Java are married. Unluckily, 
Van Welven has not drawn a prize in the lottery of 
marriage. His new wife, unlike the fair Javanese 
who was the mother of his child, is selfish, jealous, 
vain, and extravagant. Nevertheless, for a dozen 
years husband and wife get along pretty comfortably, 
though the husband’s savings disappear only too 
quickly in the hands of the lady. But then the 
forgotten daughter in Holland rejoins her father in 
her native land, and the dramatic part of the story 
begins. The sorrows of the unfortunate Constance 
are nearly as numerous as those of Griselda herself. 
There is no need to detail them here, for they are of 
the good old fashion familiar to readers of novels 
in which the part of villain is played by a step- 
mother. Constance, who is a very beautiful girl, 
albeit a half-caste, has a lover of her own age from 
whom she is separated by the devices of Madame Van 
Welven, and in despair she accepts the hand of the 
elderly but estimable Dr. Gordés. All comes right 
in the end, but not until the pride of the Van 
Welvens has suffered a heavy fall, and Constance 
has enjoyed the noblest kind of revenge over them. 
It will be seen that “ The Resident’s Daughter” is a 
simple and even commonplace story, nor can it be 
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said that there is any distinction of style in the 
writing to redeem it from the charge of mediocrity. 
Nevertheless, there are tivo features in the book 
which incline the reviewer to regard it with favour. 
The first is the picture it gives us of life in 
the Far East. The other, and more notable, is 
the powerful sketch of the development of the evil 
qualities in Madame Van Welven. When she first 
appears before us in the opening chapter she is, to 
all outward appearance, a gentle and amiable girl, 
who might well win the love of such a man as Van 
Welven. It is only by a covert hint or two that the 
author reveals the weakness in her character which 
is subsequently to be developed so disastrously. The 
contrast between her girlhood and her womanhood, 
indeed, is startling and even shocking, but the dra- 
matic skill of the author prevents the reader from 
feeling that there is anything unnatural in the 
change he witnesses ; and herein lies the chief merit 
of the story. 

A pretty and tender story is “ Keith Deramore,” 
but so persistently melancholy in tone as to prove 
somewhat depressing to the reader. The plot is of the 
slightest, and is spun out to the utmost stretch of 
tenuity, nor are its materials by any means new, yet 
there is a gracefulness of touch about the book which 
goes far to redeem its defects. Captain Deramore, the 
hero, is the only son of an artist, and the passionate 
natures of both father and son lead to continual mis- 
understandings, in consequence of which Keith avoids 
his home and remains in India. Returning to 
England after years of absence, he falls in love with 
a beautiful girl, Armine Curtis, who, unhappily, 
is on the eve of marriage with another man. 
Once more, therefore, Keith flees from home, 
and finally drifts into an engagement with 
a young French girl, an artistic protégée of his 
father. But Francoise had secured his father's 
interest only by a base trick, palming off upon the 
old man a picture which was not her own work; 
and Keith, discovering the deception, spurns her 
with disgust, breaking off the hasty engagement. 
Meanwhile Armine has become a widow, and Captain 
Deramore once more turns his affections towards 
her—this time with more success. This is really all 
the story has of incident, and the slender thread of 
narrative is decidedly overweighted with comment 
and detail, whilst its want of dramatic vigour tends 
still further to accentuate the inherent weakness of 
the plot. It is unfortunate that the author should 
have failed to outline his principal character with suffi- 
cient clearness. Keith Deramore remains, throughout 
the story, an enigma, and does not act in accordance 
with the author's conception of him. Weare told that 
he is strong, though erring; but his conduct seems 
rather that of a weak man, always drifting into 
awkward situations, and, despite a certain charm, he 
is made to pose as a somewhat poor creature in 
reality. The story, as a whole, is a disappointing 
one; but it is told with much refinement and 
sympathy, and possesses a gentle melancholy of 
sentiment which is always pleasing to the average 
novel-reader. 

Mr. Jonathan Sturges is an impressionist in whom 
manner overrides matter to a dangerous extent. In 
“The First Supper” this peculiarity is strongly 
marked. The author appears always more concerned 
in choosing his words than in thinking out his 
story. Thus “The First Supper” is a study of the 
aspect of New York by night rather than the analysis 
of a woman’s heart, which it professes to be. It is 
not so much the sudden passion of Lady Bertram for 
a handsome stranger, and her reckless acceptance of 
his invitation to supper, that interests the reader, as 
the vivid picture of the restless city under the veil 
of night. The surroundings, not the moral conse- 
quences, of “the first supper” are its striking 
feature. So in “The Brother,’ a fanciful, almost 
mystical, sketch, the workmanship has qualities of 
strength and colour, but the story is unreal and un- 
interesting. In both these stories there is a dis- 
pleasing artificiality, a laboured attempt to imitate 


certain French writers upon whose style the author 
is too obviously anxious to model his own. i 
affectation is the more to be regretted because, 
when Mr. Sturges pleases, he can write a story at 
once simple, picturesque, and vividly dramatic. We 
refer to “ The Moonlighter of County Clare,” a really 
strong and striking bit of work, in which realism 
finds its proper level as the adjunct, not the motive, 
of the story. This brief sketch of modern Irish 
life, in its saddest and grimmest aspect, has a pene- 
trating simplicity infinitely more effective than the 
elaborate decorativeness of its companion stories. 
If the author will but be persuaded to throw 
overboard his entire cargo of affectations and imi- 
tations, and trust to his own perceptions of life, it is 
undoubtedly within his power to do good work in 
the future. 

“The Reflections of a Married Man” is a sprightly 
little book, of that kind which one would recommend 
for beguiling a tedious railway journey or an idle 
hour on the sofa. It is conveniently small in com- 
pass; it is not distressingly, obtrusively funny, but 
mildly humorous ; in short, an excellent aid to diges- 
tion. Mr. Grant appears to be an American, and his 
habit of dancing in “germans” and being “ non- 
committal” may cause ultra-sensitive persons to 
wince; but, on the whole, reader and author find 
themselves on a very friendly footing. There is an 
old-fashioned flavour in this quaint little book which 
is by no means displeasing, and it is possible to take 
a gentle interest in the everyday experiences of the 
young couple who prattle so artlessly in its pages. 
Their troubles with their servants; their hopes and 
fears regarding their babies ; their fruitless attempts 
to set up rival flirtations of a platonic nature: all 
these simple matters are related with quiet humour, 
and occasional touches of wise observation. There is 
nothing strikingly clever or original in the volume, 
but it is pleasant and unaffected in tone, and, in its 
limited way, may be said to have achieved success. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE magazines as a rule have avoided Siam this 
month, but the Nineteenth Century devotes no 
less than two articles to the subject, perceiving that 
the crisis was not going to subside all at once. One 
of these articles is by—to use an adjective of his own 
—the egregious Mr. George Curzon. Well, as we had 
Mr. Curzon at great length last month, and as we 
have had him incessantly since in the Press and the 
House of Commons, we have to confess that he has 
made us a little tired. Even the patient, tolerant 
public, we venture to think, have grown weary of the 
junior-sophister omniscience and the debating-society 
rhetoric with which this young gentleman has been 
bombarding them from every possible point of vantage. 
If Mr. Curzon has any friends they might have warned 
him that he was “ giving himself away” very badly 
by these tactics, having regard to the responsibilities 
which it is his settled ambition one day to bear. We 
now know that Mr. Curzon is a person capable of ap- 
proaching a delicate question, involving the most su- 
preme issues, inthetemper of an offensive and feather- 
headed Jingo, and in an attitude of open hostility 
to France. Even his own party are the wiser for 
being warned how much the diplomacy of any 
Government would be hampered in whose Foreign 
Office Mr. Curzon appeared to hold the slightest 
degree of even subordinate responsibility. The 
second article is a clear and forcible statement by 
Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger of the Siamese position 
with regard to the French territorial claims. But 
we have had all that before; and, with all respect 
to writers like Mr. Boulger, we must say it seems to 
us both foolish and ridiculous to be wasting so much 
breath in expressing pharisaical horror at the 
iniquities of French colonial expansion. It may be 
injurious to our own colonial interests that France 
should be expanding so much in this part of the 
world—that is a decent and statesmanlike ground of 
discussion. It may be bad for both France and us 
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that we should have conterminous frontiers; the 
French may not make such good colonial rulers as 
we (we are firmly convinced they don’t, and that it 
would be better for France herself and the colonies 
she covets if she retired as much as possible from this 
line of business); the presence of French merchants 
on the Upper Mekong may injure the projects of 
some of our British trading firms—all these are 
intelligent and respectable reasons for objecting to 
French expansion. But what is the good of mere 
hypocrisy which misleads nobody? The right of 
Siam to the territories France claims is not a bit 


different from the right by which France is getting . 


them back—that right of conquest which makes Mr. 
Boulger so indignant. Siam took them from Annam 
or Cambodia, and Annam or Cambodia (through 
France) wants to take them back from Siam. Asa 
matter of fact, the population of even Battambong 
and Angkor are so intensely Annamite and Cam- 
bodian, and so hostile to the Siamese, that they have 
again and again rebelled and sought to throw off 
the yoke of Bangkok. These are transactions in 
which it may be wise or not, from our point of view, 
for us to interfere. But let us not break into cant 
about them. And it might be as well to remember 
that our frontier would not be at all so near that of 
France now had we not, a very few years ago, seized 
upon Burmah and disposed of Thebaw and his 
“rights” with the high hand. 

Amongst the other articles in the Nineteenth 
Century the professors are very much in evidence, 
and theirs are not by any means the least entertain- 
ing contributions in an excellent number. Professor 
St. George Mivart goes very briskly for Professor 
Huxley (whom he seems to find pleasure in alluding 
to as “the Right Hon. Professor”); Professor Max 
Miiller comes down rather heavily on Mr. Sinnett 
and “ Esoteric Buddhism ” ; and Professor Mahaffy, in 
reply to his critics, further expounds his view on the 
“ Future of Education.” In spite of his attitude with 
regard to the education of the “ masses,” which we 
regard as both fallacious and offensive, there is a 
good deal with which we agree in Professor Mahaffy’s 
view with regard to the Universities and professional 
education. There is too great a tendency to com- 
promise the arts course in the case of professional 
students, a tendency which must result in the long 
run in giving the so-called arts course of professional 
students a brand of insincerity. Mr. Mahaffy is for 
limiting the number of subjects in the arts course 
and making these subjects compulsory, and keeping 
the professional teaching strictly separate in the 
hands of a series of higher technical schools. On 
the question of the wide option now allowed 
in the arts course, after the Little Go, both in 
Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin, he has these, as it 
seems to us, very sensible remarks :—“ To urge, as 
many do, that a boy ought only to learn what he 
has a taste for is to throw an egis over sloth and 
incompetence. The only things boys generally have 
a taste for is amusing themselves; many of them 
have a taste for mere idleness (like the student who 
boasted that he had already begun his preparation 
for his medical studies at the age of fifteen—this 
interesting preoccupation with his future profession 
was found to consist in giving up Greek); only a 
very small minority have a taste for any definite 
serious pursuit, and if they have they will prosecute 
it under any circumstances. The first step in any 
education is to recognise that it means drudgery— 
improbus labor, as the Latin poet calls it~—and that 
no human mind has attained anything in the way of 
training until it can apply itself with vigour and 
patience to subjects for which it has no liking.” 

In the Contemporary Professor Huxley is the 
cause of another article, Mr. Leslie Stephen partly 
assailing and partly agreeing with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Professor in his recent Romanes 
lecture, that the ethical progress of society depends 
upon our own combating the “ cosmic process” which 
we call the struggle for existence. The upshot of 
Mr. Stephen's very interesting criticism is an agree- 


ment that the struggle for existence is a cosmic 
process; that it “belongs to an underlying order 
of facts to which moral epithets cannot be properly 
applied ;” but that it may in effect be tempered by 
morality. ‘The use of morality is to humanise the 
struggle ; to minimise the suffering of those who lose 
the game; to offer the prizes to the qualities which 
are advantageous to all, rather than to those which 
serve to intensify the bitterness of the conflict.” 
Mr. Stephen sees that the “ fanatical individualism ” 
of to-day has its weaknesses; but in this matter it 
seems to him “that we see the weakness of the not 
less fanatical ‘collectivism.’” “A system which should 
equalise the advantages of the energetic and the 
helpless would begin by demoralising, and would 
very soon lead to an unprecedented intensification of 
the struggle for existence. The probable result of a 
ruthless Socialism would be the adoption of very 
severe means for suppressing those who did not 
contribute their share of work. But in any case, as 
it seems, we never get away or break away from the 
inevitable fact. . . . The struggle for existence 
would still be with us, and there would be the same 
necessity for preserving the fittest and suppressing, 
as gently as might be, those who were unfit.” Mr. 
George Barlow discusses “ French Plays and English 
Audiences,” and expresses some opinions which are 
not complimentary to the critics and the audiences, 
upon whom he contends the wonderful art of M. 
Got and his colleagues was in the main wasted 
during their recent visit to London. A _ very 
charming article is Madame Darmsteter's “ Spring in 
the Woods of Valois.” Mr. T. W. Rolleston has an 
able criticism on “ Lessing, and his Place in German 
Literature,” and Sir George Osborne Morgan a 
vigorous exposition of “The Evolution of Liberal 
Unionism.” 

The National Review is strong in literary contri- 
butions this month. The first and most interesting 
of them is a posthumous poem of Lord Lytton’s, “Old 
and New Idyllists,” whose “argument” may be 
gathered from the following stanzas :— 


“In the golden Grecian ages Nature sympathised with Man, 
Say the poets who were pawet when the waters and the 


woods 
And the hills and dales responded with the universal Pan, 
To his moods. . . . 
What lias happened since, that Nature to Man’s pleasure and his 


pains 
Now vouchsafes not either smiles or sighs responsive as at 


rs 
Now ’tis she, whose moods he studies; he, whose passion she 
disdains. 
All's reversed !” 


Miss Braddon introduces a new German play- 
wright to the British public, Hermann Suderman, of 
one of whose plays she gives a pretty full summary. 
It does not seize us by the throat: it is a rather 
repulsive theme worked out with the coarse realism 
of the Scandinavian dramatists, and, like their pro- 
ducticns, its note is distinctly provincial. An in- 
teresting study of De Tocqueville is contributed by 
Professor Dicey; Mr. Saintsbury writes on Guy de 
Maupassant; and Mr. Rudyard Kipling has a sort of 
moral apologue on the Behring Sea question, called 
“The White Seal ’—it is really a little story of seal 
life, in which the powers of this remarkable writer 
succeed in interesting us in the imaginary per- 
sonalities of even a family of seals. These are the 
best contributions in the number. 

Mr. C. H. Pearson replies to some critic: of his 
book in the Fortnightly. One of the suggestions 
which he makes as to a possible means of averting 
the gloomy future which he has prophesied for 
society is at least ingenious. We are about to 
change our methods of education, to substitute scien- 
tific studies for classical, the study of “ realities” 
for the study of “chimeras,” and there is no 
knowing what astonishing results this may bring 
about. “ No one, looking at the absolute sterility of 
English, and to a great extent of European thought in 
the fifteenth century, and its wonderful development 
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in the period beginning with the latter half of 
the sixteenth, can doubt that a change of studies 
may almost transform society. ... We can under- 
stand that the really admirable work of old times 
may need to be superseded for present necessities, 
and that the new education when it is naturalised 
may quicken a whole generation into new life.” 
Mr. Pearson, however, does not himself seem to 
believethat we are likely to stumble on the millennium 
in this way. What, he asks, with Browning, if it 
be the mission of a coming age— 
“To shake 

This torpor of our assurance from our creed . . . 

And man stand out again, pale, resolute, 

Prepared to die, which means alive at last ? ” 

Mr. R. S. Gundry has an interesting article on 
“ Missionaries in China,” the point of which would 
seem to be that missionaries themselves, by their 
often imprudent behaviour, are in no small degree 
responsible for the riots of which they have been 
the object. An article on “ The Needs of the Navy,” 
by Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, is worth attention. 
Two articles are particularly good in a rather 

strong number of the Westminster. One is “The 
Colony of Gibraltar,” by Mr. Fraser Rae, who combats 
the idea put forward by some writers that we should 
exchange Gibraltar for some other station, like Ceuta 
or the Canary Islands ; and the other is “‘ Home Rule 
in Operation,” by Mr. H. G. Keene, who gives an 
excellent account of the autonomous constitutions of 
the Channel Islands. The New Review has com- 
munications on “ The Gag ” in the House of Commons 
from Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. John Redmond, and Lord 
Cranborne; and a pretty literary article on the 
cult of Isaak Walton, by Mr. Le Gallienne. 
Admiral Hornby discusses the loss of the Victoria 
rather freely in the United Service Magazine; but 
the best article in this number—and in many 
respects one of the most important of the month, 
having regard to the foreign situation that has 
recently sprung up for us—is Major Sir G. S. Clarke’s 
paper entitled “The German Strategist at Sea.” It 
is an admirable reply to the German writer who is 
so active in English publications in his endeavours 
to persuade us of the advantages of our joining the 
Triple Alliance. Major Clarke shows with great 
force that history has invariably proved that Eng- 
land’s true policy is independent neutrality as 
regards continental alliances. He quotes by the way 
both Lord Nelson and Bacon in support of his conten- 
tion. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE literature of the Chicago Exhibition grows apace, and, 
as might be expected, it is of varying degrees of interest and 
merit. ‘‘ Woman’s Mission” is the dull and insipid title of a 
formidable collection of essays descriptive of the philanthropic 
activities of the fair sex at home and abroad. Lady Burdett- 
Coutts is to some extent responsible for the volume, for she 
summoned a number of representative lady-workers to her aid 
in order that they might set forth, with due knowledge and 
becoming enthusiasm, subjects of social welfare and merciful 
succour which enlist the sympathies and call forth the services 
of disinterested women. After all, the book owes its existence, 
not so much to Lady Burdett-Coutts as to that passion for exact 
information and elaborate statistics which seems to be one of the 
most marked characteristics of the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Already five type-written volumes of official reports and detailed 
statements concerning the philanthropic work of women in Great 
Britain and the Colonies have been presented at the Woman’s Con- 


* Woman's Mission: a Sentes of Conoress Papers ON THE PHILAN- 
THROPIC Work oF Womev, BY EMINENT Waiters. Edited, with 
a preface and notes, by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) Demy 8vo. 

Tae Lire anD ENTERPRISES OF FERDINAND DE LEssEPs. By G. Barnett 
Smith, Author of ‘‘ Victor Hugo, His Life and Work,”’ etc. Portrait. 
(London: W. H. Allen & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Manvat or Lryeurstic3: a Concise Account oF GENERAL AND 
Puonotocy. By John Clarke, M.A. (Edinburgh: James 
Thin; and London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Tue Crristran Discourses AND ADDRESSES IN Expost- 
TION AND DEFENcE OF THE CHRISTIAN FattH. By John Clifford, 
M.A., LL.B. (London: Isbister & Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Tae Unirep Srates, WITH AN Excursion 1nTo Mexico. Handbook 
for Travellers. Edited by Karl Baedeker. Maps and Plans. 

(Soho Square, London: Dulau & Co.) Crown 8vo. 


gress at Chicago,and nowthis printed volume is given to the world, 
in part as a summary of such detailed statements, and in part as 
an independent record which contains the personal experience of 
eminent lady philanthropists. All previous international exhibi- 
tions have been more or less content to review and reflect the 
material progress of society, but Chicago, to its honour, has 
attempted a new departure, and has accordingly sought also to 
bring to a focus the moral aspects of the age. ‘This is the 
keynote which Lady Burdett-Coutts strikes at the out- 
set of “ Woman’s Mission,” and we only regret that space 
entirely precludes any attempt to indicate either the seope or 
—s of the illustrative papers which follow. It is, perhaps, 
enough to say that they are written by women, amongst others, 
as capable and experienced as Miss Florence Nightingale, Miss 
Marsh, the Hon. Maude Stanley, Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, Miss 
Weston, Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Mrs. Molesworth, Miss Hesba 
Stretton, and the authoress of the “Schonberg-Cotta Family.” 
These essays describe the network of organisations which 
women have fashioned for the care and protection of helpless 
infancy and age, the welfare of girls, the nursing of the sick, 
ragged schools, and working guilds, as well as in many other 
much-needed directions. The delicacy as well as the range of 
the modern philanthropic movement is, without any flourish of 
trumpets, thrown into relief by this opportune and, in its way, 
remarkable book. 

We cannot say that we are in the least degree impressed with 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s well-intentioned but laboured account of 
“The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps.” The 
book contains pleas sn little that is not perfectly familiar to 
all who have followed the great engineer's career, and as M. de 
Lesseps has himself published “ Recollections of Forty Years,” 
the need of the present compilation—the Panama scandals apart 
—is to say the least, not obvious. Mr. Barnett Smith’s rhetoric 
runs away with him, for he begins the second half of his book 
by describing M. de Lesseps in “extreme old age,” standing 
amid the “ mighty wreck of his vast hopes,” a spectacle which 
recalls, at all events to his latest eanaben the “ tragic picture 
of Marius among the ruins of Carthage.” After this we are 
not surprised to find the collapse of the Panama scheme, and the 
story of the prosecution which followed, told at wearisome 
length. Time, we are assured, will “lift the veil of ignominy ” 
which has fallen on the closing years of an otherwise illustrious 
career; but for our own part we are not inclined, without grave 
qualifications, to accept Mr. Barnett Smith’s statement that 
“passion and pa ” are responsible for its descent. We 
quite agree with Mr. Barnett Smith when he declares that it is 
unquestionable that M. de Lesseps has erred, but we altogether 
demur when he adds that those “errors are but blots upon the 
sun.” On the whole, we think that the biographer’s zeal has for 
once outrun his discretion, for this surely is a case in which, for 
the present at least, silence is golden. 

The main results of modern phonology are presented with 
clearness and skill in Mr. Clarke’s “ Manual of Linguistics.” 
There is truth in the assertion that if phonology has its farthing 
facts, it has also its solid generalisations, and' it is with the 
wider aspects of the subject that this manual is chiefly con- 
cerned. Mr. Clarke declares that he has built mainly on the 
writings of Brugmann and Sweet, and he also expresses his 
obligations to other authorities, such as Schrader, Wharton, 
Mayhew, and Skeat. The book opens with an examination 
of the origin of language and with an account of what the 
units of primal speech have to tell us concerning Aryan 
civilisation. On the whole, Mr. Clarke appears to think that 
Schrader’s theory concerning the original home of the Aryan race 
has much to recommend it. The scene of the common European 
culture Schrader considers to be the “tract of country bounded 
on the south by the Danube and Black Sea, on the east by the 
Dnieper, on the west by the Carpathians, and on the north by 
the swamps and dense forests of Volhynia.” Mr. Clarke gives 
a brief summary of the chief reasons which can be urged in 
support of this view. The trees, for example, for which common 
names exist in European speech, all grow within this area, and 
the characteristics of the country are of a kind that might very 
well account for the change from a nomadic to an agricultural 
life, that the root-words embedded in the languages of Europe 
suggest. ‘‘ The obstructions on the borders would give pause to 
nomadic habits; the closer packing in space, due to the re- 
pression of these habits, would force attempts to add to 
the spontaneous gifts of the earth, whilst the fertility of 
the soil would richly reward and increase all such attempts.” 
All the animals peculiar to the European fauna are to be found 
here. Here, too, the sea not known in the primitive life would 
first be seen, and a term coined, and from this area we can 
most easily account for the passage of the Europeans into 
their historical homes.” Space forbids that we should stray 
into the intricate bypaths of general and English phonology, 
nor can we stay to discuss the original donk of sounds in 
Indo-European speech or the infiuence of Grimm’s law—which 
Mr. Clarke calls one of the weightiest facts in consonantal 

honetics—on the ay ge of linguistic science. Much of the 
book is caviare to the general, but its delicate analysis of 
sound relations in Indo-European speech render its value 
indisputable as a manual of practical reference to the student. 
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It was no less qualified a judge of pulpit eloquence than the 
Bishop of Derry who declared that in Dr. Clifford’s sermons 
depth of thought was united with majesty of expression. 
The accomplished and outspoken minister of Westbourne Park 
Baptist Chapel has just published a noteworthy group of dis- 
courses and addresses in exposition and defence of the funda- 
mental truths in the creed of Christendom, under the general 
title of the “Christian Certainties.” The book honourably 
sustains Dr. Clifford’s well-earned reputation for breadth of 
culture and literary grace, as well as strength of conviction and 
moral fervour. Beyond most preachers of the age, he has a 
message for the perplexed ; but perhaps he is seen at his best 
in his manly and inspiriting — to those who are just enter- 
ing on the battle and burden of life. We recognise at once the 
accents of experience in these pages, and there is a certain 
buoyant hopefulness of tone about Dr. Clifford which render 
these sermons as stimulating as they are suggestive. 

The indefatigable Baedeker, eager for new worlds to conquer, 
has crossed the Atlantic and invaded “The United States.” 
The result is a corpulent little volume, packed with facts of a 
kind dear to the heart and convenient to the hand of the pro- 
spective tourist. We can well believe that the vast extent and 
rapidly-changing conditions of the United States have made the 
preparation of the first edition of this admirable manual an 
extremely difficult task; but so far as we are able to judge by a 
cursory examination of the book, the work has been accomplished 
with creditable success. The ignorance of the wayfaring man, 
even if he is not a fool,is phenomenal,and therefore a brave attempt 
has been made to lighten his darkness by monographs on American 

lities, the constitutional and politicai institutions of the United 

tates, the position of the fine arts in America, and other subjects. 
The editor, Mr. J. F. Muirland, has had the advantage in this 
connection of the special knowledge of scholars and experts, 
amongst whom we are glad to recognise Mr. Bryce, who 
contributes an important and luminous essay on _ the 
nature of the American Constitution and the practical working 
of its Government. As for the rest, the book is built up on the 
familiar lines of Baedeker’s other guides, and therefore, since 
detailed criticism is impossible, it is hardly necessary to dwell 
either on the merits or the drawbacks of the method of arrange- 
ment. There is much sense in the statement that the first 
requisites for the enjoyment of a tour in the United States are 
an absence of prejudice, a stock of patience, and a willingness to 
yield to the social customs of the people. The statistics as to 
population are those of the Census of 1890, and are, of course, 
the latest available. There are nearly forty coloured maps and 


plans in the volume, and their conspicuous merit is due to officig 
supervision. It seems to us that Baedeker’s United States con, 
tains too much rather than too little; and though some eopl 
may say that that is a good fault, we are inclined to think tha 
it is purchased somewhat dearly, by the inevitable recourse t, 
anion microscopic type throughout at least one-half of thg 
volume. 
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THERE was never, of course, much 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: fear that the autumn session would 
AT HOME. be dropped altogether. Nor was 
there ever anything that could be 
dignified with the name of a “movement” against such 
a session inthe Liberal Party. The imaginative writers 
who contribute political information to the Unionist 
press have been darkly hinting for weeks past at the 
imminent formation of a cave in the Liberal ranks 
on this question of an Autumn Session. Asa matter 
of fact, the keenest anxiety has been displayed 
among the majority lest for any reason whatever 
Mr. Gladstone should be induced to forego hisintention, 
and thus to give a substantial victory to the Opposi- 
tion. His announcement of last Tuesday has there- 
fore been received with satisfaction by the Liberal 
Party generally, and the cheerful spirit of self- 
sacrifice they have shown so far during the session 
will assuredly not be wanting in what remains of it. 
The question of how best to utilise the autumn 
session is that which remains for consideration, and 
we have dealt elsewhere with some of the differences 
of opinion regarding it. 


It does not seem to us that much good is likely to 
be done by the renewed discussion on the Ninth 
Clause, and the retention of the Irish members, 
which has taken place this week. The state of the 
case is obvious to every intelligent man, and there is 
no need for elaborate disquisitions to make it plain. 
In 1886 Home Rule on colonial lines was proposed, 
and the exclusion of the Irish members from the 
House of Commons was an essential part of the plan. 
But certain Liberals raised objections of a rather 
fanciful and sentimental nature to the exclusion, and 
the Unionists, seeing here a sign of weakness in the 
Liberal ranks, made the cry against exclusion their 
own. In the end the great majority of Liberals were 
led away by that cry, and Mr. Gladstone was 
solemnly warned that he must choose between the 
abandonment of exclusion and the loss of Home Rule. 
Naturally, as a statesman, he refused to sacrifice the 
greater to the less, and some years ago he gave the 
country to understand that the exclusion of the 
Irish Members would not form part of his Home Rule 
Bill. 


THE mode in which it was first proposed to retain 
them by Clause 9 was too complicated, and perhaps 
too novel, in character to meet with the approbation 


The in-and-out 


of the bulk of the Liberal Party. 


alternative. But this, as Mr. Reid showed in his 
masterly speech on Tuesday, meant the adoption of 
the federal rather than the colonial form of Home 
Rule. In other words, the withdrawal of Irish 
domestic affairs from the Imperial Parliament whilst 
that Parliament willstill contain a contingent of Irish 
representatives, may be the prelude to the with- 
drawal from it of the domestic affairs of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. It is in this direction that we 
shall meet the cry about the injustice of allowing 
Irishmen to meddle in our local business whilst we 
have abandoned the right of meddling in theirs. 
There is no reality in this cry ; the so-called injustice 
has nothing substantial about it; and yet we freely 
admit that this particular argument against the 
Home Rule Bill has a certain air of plausibility which 
makes it necessary to meet it before the public. 
The safest and simplest way of meeting it will, we 
believe, be that which we have foreshadowed. 


Is it too much to believe that the country cannot 
be blind to the flagrant dishonesty—no other word 
will meet the case—of the Unionist opposition to the 
inclusion of the Irish members? For six years the 
wickedness of Mr. Gladstone in proposing to exclude 
them, and in thus destroying the unity of the 
Imperial Parliament, was the theme upon which they 
were never tired of dilating when appealing to the 
electors. It was their trump card in 1886, as witness 
their favourite device of the mutilated Union Jack ; 
and it continued to be their favourite weapon down 
to the moment when the present Bill was introduced. 
Bearing this fact in mind, they can hardly be so 
foolish as to imagine that they are likely to carry 
the country with them when they are proceeding 
on precisely the opposite tack. Even the hardihood 
of Mr. Balfour seems to have been abashed by this 
reflection, as witness his curiously feeble and in- 
effective speech on Wednesday afternoon. Besides, 
though we have admitted the seeming plausibility 
of the cry about allowing Irishmen to interfere in 
our affairs, how can it be pretended that they are 
not entitled to representation in a Parliament to 
which so many subjects of special interest to Ireland 
are exclusively reserved, and which will always 
possess the right of over-ruling anything that may 
be done in the Irish Parliament? Really the Opposi- 
tion ought to have found out ere this that there is a 
point at which hypocrisy ceases to be profitable, and 
the hypocrite is open to detection even by the 
dullest of his dupes. 
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Ir has often been pointed out that the House of 
Lords will pass many measures to satisfy the ex- 
igencies of a Conservative Government which it 
would reject offhand when the Liberals are in power. 
A singularly striking example of this peculiarity was 
furnished on Wednesday, when Lord Salisbury de- 
nounced in good set terms an Act for which his own 
Government was_ responsible. In Ireland, and 
especially in the North, a considerable number of 
tenants before 1875 (anxious to escape the possibility 
of further indefinite exaction) accepted fee-farm 
grants of their lands at a rack rent. They became 
owners of their lands in fee simple, but subject to a 
full agricultural rent for ever, a tenure which Mr. 
Balfour truly said was without a parallel. After 
the fall in agricultural prices the rents became im- 
possible. Many of these long leaseholders lived in 
South Tyrone, and might turn the scale at an elec- 
tion. Largely owing to Mr. T. W. Russell’s impor- 
tunity Mr. Balfour and Mr. Madden introduced and 
carried in 1891 a Bill to relieve them. 


UNFORTUNATELY the Act was so drawn that by a 
technical error a large class of fee-farm grantees, 
whose grants were made before 1860, was excluded. 
With the consent of all parties, Mr. T. W. Russell 
introduced and carried through the House of Com- 
mons during the present Session a Bill to remedy 
the defect. To secure its passage through the other 
House he gave it in charge to Lord Camperdown, a 
Liberal Unionist peer. And on Wednesday it came 
before the Standing Committee of the House of Lords 
when, according to the Times’ report, “ the Marquis 
of Salisbury said he regarded the provision of the 
Act of 1891, which this Bill sought to extend, as the 
most objectionable ever placed on the statute book, 
and he could not tell how it escaped him at the time.” 
There was laughter even among the Peers when 
Lord Kimberley informed the Committee that the 
Act of 1891 was a Government Act for which Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew was directly responsible. 


THE fight in the House of Commons on Thursday 
over the “ betterment” clause of the London County 
Council Bill is of good omen for the result of the 
impending struggle between the House of Lords and 
the country. Even Tories and Unionists in the 


_ Commons hesitated to back up the Peers in their 


attempt to deprive the people of London of the 
benefits arising from their own expenditure on public 
purposes, and the Lords’ amendments were disagreed 
with by the substantial majority of 221 to 88. This 
is a real triumph for the party of progress over the 
Upper House, and, as we have said, it is full of en- 
couragement for the future. 


WE do not suppose that Lord Salisbury and the 
Peers generally are likely to derive much comfort 
from the extraordinary leaflet which Lord Randolph 
Churchill has circulated under his own name among 
the members of the Tory party. It is meant, ap- 
parently, as an incitement to the Peers to throw out 
the Home Rule Bill, and it is as ludicrously extrava- 
gant and inaccurate as anything which has ever 
proceeded before from the same source. But its 
most remarkable feature is not its matter, but its 
manner. Incoherent drivel is the only phrase which 
properly describes this strange lucubratioi. That 
Mr. Gladstone and his fellow-Liberals are a set of 
scoundrels who, for some wicked purpose of their 
own, are resolutely bent upon the ruin of their 
country, is an assertion we have often before 
had from Lord Randolph Churchill, and it is 
one which is about equal in truth to his present- 
ment of the Peers as a body of high-minded and 
unselfish patriots, always ready to sacrifice the 
interests of their own order for the general weal. 
But never before have these favourite Tory pro- 
positions been set forth in such extraordinary lan- 


guage as that which Lord Randolph uses in this 
“leaflet.” In plain English, it is little better than 
an essay in pure gibberish, and is about as intel- 
ligible to the reader as Lord Randolph’s recent 
speeches have been to his audience. The utter 
break-down of a once vigorous, though undisciplined, 
mind, betokened by this extraordinary effusion, is 
painful to contemplate. That we may not be 
charged with exaggeration, we print a single sent- 
ence from the leaflet— 


“The House of Lords at the present day, in view of the fact 
that they are fighting for the rights of a British majority, in 
view of the fact that the Home Rule Bill is being passed by the 
Government through the House of Commons by the most brutal 
suppression of discussion—the House of Lords are in reality 
fighting for the rights of the subjects of the British Crown 
against the terrible domination of the Irish National party over 
the Imperial Parliament, which controls absolutely all the 
decisions of the Imperial Parliament, as far as affects British 
affairs in all their varied forms, Imperial, colonial, the Arm 
and the Navy, and every legislative measure of political or socia 
form which the British people may desire their Parliament to 
pass into law.” 


THE Times seems to be relapsing into one of its 
less happy moods. Its leading article on Thursday 
on the speech of Mr. Chamberlain on the previous 
day was quite in the spirit of those lucubrations 
with which it constantly favoured us a year or two 
ago. To talk of Mr. Chamberlain’s laboured and 
rather ridiculous performance as a “severe castiga- 
tion” of the Prime Minister, and to represent 
the latter as “writhing under the lash” is 
merely absurd. Mr. Chamberlain was very spiteful, 
and, according to his wont, very vulgar—with the 
ingrained vulgarity of spirit which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of men of his type. He raked up 
certain old utterances of Mr. Gladstone’s on the Irish 
Question, which serve to mark the advance that 
statesman has made within the last twenty years in 
wisdom and knowledge, but which certainly do not 
in any way discredit his present position. These 
old utterances are familiar to all the world, and 
their mere repetition by a disappointed self-seeker 
in the House of Commons is no more a “ castigation ” 
of Mr. Gladstone than it is a glorification of Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. As for the latter gentleman, 
if quotations are to be made from old speeches, Sir 
William Harcourt undoubtedly had him on the hip 
when he recalled his own declarations regarding the 
retention of Irish Members. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S contribution to “the case 
against Home Rule” in the Pall Mall Gazette is not 
a very striking performance. As a speaker Mr. 
Chamberlain is excellent, but writing is not his 
strong point, and there is a clumsy amateurishness 
about his attempts at literary composition which is 
in curious contrast to his finish in debate. The only 
notable point in his statement of the Liberal Unionist 
point of view is his failure to explain at what par- 
ticular moment he first adopted that point of view. 
The objections which, with ponderous emphasis, he 
urges against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill are every one of 
them objections which might be urged just as 
strongly against his own Home Rule proposals. In 
fact, as we read his venomous assault upon pro- 
positions of which he was himself once the foremost 
advocate, we are reminded of the spectacle presented 
by a repentant monk scourging his flesh in public 
for the sins into which it has betrayed him in pri- 
vate. Mr. Chamberlain himself may feel the lusty 
blows he dispenses so freely. We do not imagine 
that anyone else will do so. 


Sir FREDERICK MILNER has been making himself 
very prominent with an elaborate statement intended 
to demolish Mr. Gladstone’s assertion (in his letter 
to Mr. Cowan) concerning the relations between the 
Tories and the Nationalists in 1885 when between 
them they dislodged the Liberal Government. This 
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an old story, as Mr. Gladstone points out, which 
has been debated several times at great length. 
But Sir Frederick Milner wants to know by what 
“inducements” or concessions this Tory-Nationalist 
alliance was cemented. What price was given to 
the Irish for seating Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Randolph Churchill in power and for refraining 
from turning them out again the day after? 
Mr. Gladstone wisely declined to be drawn into 
a new discussion on the subject; but these “ induce- 
ments” were patent to all men whose eyes were open. 
We may mention a few of them. One of the first 
and most notorious was the appointment of the 
Maamtrasna inquiry. Another was the refusal 
to renew the Crimes Act; and there was a series of 
minor ones, all culminating in Lord Carnarvon’s 
historic interview with Mr. Parnell, with its signifi- 
cant commentary in Lord Salisbury’s speech at 
Newport. 


WE can forgive Mr. Redmond a somewhat ill- 
advised speech at Dublin, in consideration of the 
fact that his strong language about the defects in 
the Home Rule Bill was followed by a declaration 
of his intention to vote in favour of the Third Read- 
ing. Itis no business of Englishmen to meddle in 
the internal divisions of the Irish Nationalist 
party; but it is quite clear that any member 
of that party who did anything that would 
really put in jeopardy the Home Rule Bill now 
before the House of Commons would find his 
lot in Ireland by no means an enviable one. 
The Bill may not be perfect, either from the Irish or 
the British point of view. But the root of the 
matter is in it, and its acceptance by the House of 
Commons will be the greatest triumph for the cause 
of conciliation in Ireland which has yet been secured. 
In these circumstances, though we do not admire 
the hard words which Mr. Redmond used with 
regard to some features of the Bill, we think we may 
rest satisfied with the knowledge that it has nothing 
to fear from him in the division lobby. 


THE lot of Liberal clergymen in the Church of 
England at the present moment is not altogether a 
happy one. Like the House of Lords, the Church 
seems anxious to proclaim itself a branch of the Tory 
party, and too many of its leaders lose no opportunity 
of making it clear that whatever they may be in 
religion, in politics they are the narrowest of sec- 
tarians. Still, the Church as a whole has hitherto 
refrained from committing itself publicly to the Tory 
party, and good Liberals, both in the pulpit and out 
of it, have in consequence agreed to ignore much that 
was objectionable to them for the sake of religious 
unity. They will hardly be able to do this, however, 
if the project of the Rev. Granville Dickson for the 
establishment of a National Church Sunday should 
be carried into effect. Mr. Dickson, who is the 
secretary of the Church Defence Association, pro- 
poses that Sunday, October 29th, should be devoted 
to a great demonstration in the churches against 
disestablishment, and, of course, against the Liberal 
party. 


Now it is hardly necessary to say that many 
ardent Churchmen have not fallen into the error of 
confounding the Church as a religious institution 
with the purely secular institution of the Establish- 
ment. We may go further and say that most 
Liberals, whether they are Churchmen or not, are 
profoundly convinced that the connection now exist- 
ing between the State and the Church of England is 
a hindrance, rather than a help, to the cause of 
religion, and that this cause would gain immeasur- 
ably if that connection were abolished. Yet, if Mr. 
Granville Dickson has his foolish will, the Church 
which claims to be national in more than a merely 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 


technical sense of the word will ring through all its 
thousand pulpits on a certain Sunday in October 
with furious denunciations of all those who do not 
take the high Tory—-and, as many of us think, the 
anti-Christian—view of the Establishment. Could 
its worst enemies devise a better means of de- 
nationalising the Church of England, of making it, 
in short, not the Church of a nation, but that of a 
single political and religious sect? 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S Message is 
a courageous and emphatic exposure of 
the dangers—long palpable to everyone 
save currency faddists—of the bastard “ single- 
handed bimetallism’’ which the bad traditions of 
America in the matter of currency and the greed of 
the silver interest have combined to maintain until 
the country can no longer bear the burden. The 
crisis is traced wholly to the uncertainty engendered 
by the present system (there are, of course, sub- 
sidiary causes, in the “New South ”—the manufac- 
turiog South—for instance; but in comparison with 
the currency difficulty their effects are inappreciable, 
and are rightly omitted). The better money, or, at 
least, the better reserve, is gradually, and quite 
naturally, being displaced by the worse. The gold 
reserve is being encroached on and depleted, and the 
obligation to maintain the legal parity between gold 
and silver will socn be impossible of fulfilment. 
Under these circumstances, currency reform, as the 
President remarks, must take precedence even of 
tariff reform. When we hear that all kinds of cur- 
rency are hoarded and at a premium, that produc- 
tion is stopped, that cattle are unsaleable in Chicago 
because there is no medium of exchange available 
wherewith to pay for them, that the cities are filled 
with unemployed, and that the “tramp nuisance” 
has reappeared in a most aggravated form, we 
naturally apprehend those social dangers which 
(except during the Pittsburg railway riots) have 
usually been supposed peculiar to the Old World. 


ABROAD. 


THE Message is approved by the Press generally, 
without distinction of parties, though it does not 
seem to be constructive enough. The policy recom- 
mended is not likely to meet with opposition from 
more than a seventh or so of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but its fate in the Senate is another 
matter. That august body is comparatively inde- 
pendent of the public opinion of the day: the 
“Populists,’ who virtually hold the balance in it, 
are unsound on currency questions generally ; indeed, 
unsoundness on those questions has always been one 
of the most conspicuous characteristics of the mind 
of rural America. Moreover, the equal representa- 
tion of States in it, which is one of the chief features 
of the Federal Constitution, gives an equal voice to 
a State like Colorado or Nevada, the latter of which 
Mr. Bryce has aptly characterised as a sort of pocket 
borough of the silver interest, and a great industrial 
and commercial State like New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. The struggle in the Senate, therefore, will 
probably be long and severe, and it is not surprising 
that American securities show but little recovery. 


No sooner has the Siam crisis subsided than the 
French seem threatened with a far more serious 
business in Madagascar. According to the Figaro, 
M. Larrony, the Resident-General at Antananarivo 
(who replaced M. Le Myre de Villes when the latter 


_ was sent to Bangkok), desires to be relieved of his 


post in November, not to return, as he does not 
wish to face the grave events which are inevitable 
and to cope with which he considers the instructions 
given him to be inadequate. The Figaro adds 
that, according to private information, “the 
Queen Consort is at the present moment prepared 
for war and is determined to fight.” Whatever 
truth may be in these rumours, there is no doubt that 
a serious state of things has been developing for some 
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time in Madagascar, and apart from whatever inter- 
national complications may arise, the position of 
the French there is likely to be very perplexed. 
If it ever comes to fighting, it will be found that 
campaigning in that strange island will present 
difficulties of no ordinary kind. Antananarivo, 
the capital, is a more or less civilised city, 
situated in the very centre of an enormous 
savage country, in which there are absolutely no 
roads and no horses or mules, and in which the only 
means of transportation is by human bearers. 
Marching by white infantry in such a country seems 
the next thing to impossible. The fifty men who 
form the French Resident’s guard at Antananarivo 
had to be carried from the coast in filanzanas, a sort 
of native palanquin, each man requiring a dozen 
bearers. The difficulties of cavalry and artillery 
should be correspondingly great. Madagascar can 
only be struck through the capital, and that is over 
250 miles from the coast. 


ONLY a week remains before the General Election 
in France, but the situation is no clearer than it was 
a week ago. Thanks in part to the existence of the 
second ballot, there is a great multiplicity of can- 
didates—over 1,600 as we write, or about five for 
every twoseats. One-fifth of these are standing for 
various divisions of Paris; but there is only one 
avowed Monarchist among them. Of course, some 
of these candidatures are purely farcical, like 
that of the Parisian workman who can neither 
read nor write. From the multitude of 
electoral manifestoes we can gather very little 
precise information. M. Floquet’s is rhetorical, even 
declamatory; M. Casimir-Périer, whose friends 
regard him as a possible President, hints at a new 
tax on income from personal property and a reduction 
of direct taxation. M. Gouthe-Soulard, the Arch- 
bishop of Aix, has published a bitter but (if the 
word is admissible) an anile attack on the Republic; 
and M. Clémenceau has delivered a vigorous defence 
of his past career. Many of the addresses of the 
more Conservative Republicans claim “liberty for 
labour,” which, together with “the right of in- 
dividual property,” are, according to M. Casimir- 
Périer, the two great benefits secured by the first 
Revolution. Here is a fresh indication that the 
struggles of the near future will be between a Labour 
Party and a more or less Individualist bowrgeoisie, 


-alarmed by the events of last year at Carmaux and 


by the management of the Bourse du Travail. The 
latter body and the whole Labour Party have 
just received a serious blow by the legal decision 
dissolving the unregistered Unions and the General 
Committee of the Bourse—another victory, but 
possibly a Cadmeian one, for the Ministry. 


Ir is fortunate that the interval before the elec- 
tions is so short. The sensational revelations their 
approach has evoked—the sequela, in fact, of the 
Panama seandals—are so numerous and startling as 
to have become positively wearisome. The trial of 
those clumsy Pigottists, Norton and Ducret, took 
place on Saturday, and resulted, greatly to the 
astonishment and disgust of the latter, in their con- 
viction and sentence respectively to two years’ and 
one year’s imprisonment. The chief features of the 
trial were the allegations—which were not sub- 
stantiated—that the silly forgeries in question had 
for a time deceived MM. Dupuy and Develle; the 
amazing revelation by M. Clémenceau (intervening 
as partie civile) that that ferocious anti-Semite the 
Marquis de Morés had been compelled to borrow 
money to pay his gambling debts from Cornelius 
Herz through the agency of that other anti-Semite, 
M. Drumont; and the scenes of disorder provoked 
in court—chiefly by the Marquis and his friends, 
the dupes of the prisoners at the bar—scenes which 
promise to give rise to six or eight duels at the 
least. 


ANOTHER series of revelations followed on Mon- 
day by M. Dupas, a discharged detective, who 
alleges that he was commissioned to follow and 
negotiate with Reinach’s famous agent Arton; that 
the Ministries of MM. Loubet and Ribot, however, 
did their best to prevent his finding him; but that 
he did find him, spent a considerable time with him 
in Venice, and ascertained the terms on which 
he was prepared to furnish information, as well 
as various facts compromising leading French poli- 
ticians afresh. However, negotiations were sus- 
pended owing to the fall of the Ribot Ministry, 
and Arton got away. The narrative has been met 
with flat contradictions from M. Ribot, with con- 
temptuous silence from the other Ministers concerned; 
and the personal and political motives for its publi- 
cation are too apparent to give it much weight. 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive that this sort of 
scandal can ever have much effect on the mass of 
the electorate. 


THE debate on the extension of the franchise still 
continues in the Dutch Lower Chamber, and seems, as 
we write, hardly likely to terminate even during this 
the fourth week of its continuance. The Bill has 
brought out the fact, already familiar in Belgian 
politics, that a large section of the Liberal party fear 
manhood suffrage and the dominion of the priest- 
ridden, or Socialist, residuum quite as much as any 
Conservative ever did. The chief feature of the 
debate this week has been a proposition to introduce 
various alternative qualifications, as in Belgium, to- 
gether with the plural vote. The Chamber consists 
of 100 members. Thirty-eight speeches in all will 
have been delivered in the debate. 


THE tariff-war between Russia and Germany 
continues with unabated fierceness. Finland is now 
practically closed to German imports — another 
instance of Russian encroachment on its old local 
liberties—and a good deal of distress is reported 
along the frontier of the two countries. German 
saw-mills are without wood; the ports are deserted ; 
negotiations for a commercial treaty are not likely 
to be resumed till October; and (as Count von 
Caprivi remarked on a famous occasion) wars are how 
made by the peoples rather than by the rulers, and it is 
precisely in the case of Russia and Germany that this 
danger hasbeen mostconspicuous. Itishardlyafavour- 
able time for the conference of Finarce Ministersof the 
various German states which has been sitting since 
Tuesday at Frankfort-on-the-Main to discover means 
for meeting the increased military expenditure 
entailed by the Army Bill, and rearranging the 
financial relations of the Empire and its component 
parts. The proceedings are said to have been quite 
harmonious ; but the new taxes in prospect—on 
tobacco (ad valorem), wine, matches, and advertise- 
ments—will all be very unpopular. Austria mean- 
while is profiting—to some extent—by the tariff war, 
and is bitterly attacked in consequence in the German 
press. The negotiations for a Russo-Austrian treaty 
of commerce are not, however, progressing very 
rapidly. 


A SLovAK literary festival—the centenary of 


- their poet Kollar—has been interrupted by the police 


at Mosocz (N.W. Hungary). All meetings have been 
prohibited, and one in the open air has been dis- 
persed by a bayonet charge of the gendarmerie. M. 
Masaryk, the well-known Young Czech leader, was 
present, and among the sufferers. This activity, no 
doubt, is the result of the recent agitation among 
the Roumanians of Hungary. It has at least this 
justification, that an address by Count Ignatieff, in 
his capacity as President of a Panslavist Society, had 
been sent to the assembled Slovaks, containing the 
prayer that “God might grant them perseverance 
until their final deliverance.” 
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THE new Banking Bill—which economically and 
politically is open to the gravest objections—has 
passed the Italian Senate by 100 to 57. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the recent “ Panamino” 
scandals is meanwhile spending its recess in the 
study of thirty-six large volumes containing the 
evidence in the preliminary examination of the 
prisoners charged with defrauding the Banca Romana. 
But the great preoccupation of everyone in Italy at 
present is the state of the currency. The Govern- 
ment promises 17,000,000 francs’ worth of copper (or 
nickel) token coin; but meanwhile certain Milanese 
firms have issued paper and copper tokens, which 
are current locally in default of anything else. Their 
issue is probably illegal, but the Government is 
hardly likely to interfere. 


THE Socialist Congress which has been in session 
at Ziirich this week has not, so far, done very much, 
The first day was occupied with a contest between 
the Parliamentary Socialists and the Anarchist 
factions, especially the German Independent or 
Dissentient Socialists. The former succeeded in ex- 
pelling the latter after a long contest of words and 
a few blows. Next, the Congress further eliminated 
various dubious delegates, after which it proceeded 
to deal with a very full programme. The eight 
hours day was voted on Wednesday, the minority 
consisting only of two. 


THE revolution in Argentina is practically over. 
The Radicals have triumphed, and, as far as can be 
made out, the work of pacification by Federal inter- 
vention is proceeding under Radical auspices in 
Buenos Ayres. Except that it has produced a fresh 
Ministerial crisis, the revolution seems mainly to 
concern the Provincial Governments and to affect 
but little the interest of the European bondholders. 
And Europe, perhaps not unjustifiably, tends to 
regard Argentina simply as a refractory milch cow. 


THE presence of Captain Mahan, of the 
LITERATURE, United States Navy, amongst us will 
SCIENCE,etc. probably give a fresh fillip to the 
extraordinary interest excited in this 
country by his two really great books, “‘ The Influence 
of Sea-Power on History,” and “ The Influence of Sea- 
Power on the French Revolution.” We understand 
these books are being translated, or have already 
been translated, into French and German. It is not 
too much to say that they have given a new turn to 
the thought of strategists and statesmen on the 
question of sea-power, and that they constitute 
between them the most important work that has 
yet been written on the British Navy. There 
is perhaps something of good omen in the fact that 
such a work should come from the pen of an Ameri- 
can seaman; for not merely by the intrinsic force 
of its argument, but by the spirit with which it 
is intentionally infused, Captain Mahan’s work 
makes for that alliance between the two great 
nations of the English-speaking race which has long 
been advocated in THE SPEAKER as the best object 
of a Liberal foreign policy. Captain Mahan’s ship, 
the Chicago, will remain for six weeks in Southamp- 
ton Water, so that he has time for a comfortable 
visit. He has already been entertained -by the 
Queen and by Lord Spencer at the Admiralty, and 
has by this time been made to feel that he is at 
home in the Mother Country. 


THE beginning of double-star astronomy may be 
dated back as far as the year 1780, when Sir William 
Herschel was occupied with his observations and 
measurements, The real nature of these systems 


was not then known, it is true, but it was Herschel 
who formed the basis from which our present ideas 
were at first disclosed. As far back as the time of 
Riccioli—that is, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century—one of the stars in the Great Bear was 
noted as double, while a little later the duplicity of 
one or two other stars was detected. The meaning 
of the words “double stars” in those days was 
quite different from that now generally attached to 
them. Early examples of duplicity were accounted 
for by supposing that the components of the double 
were accidentally in the line of sight, one being 
situated a long distance behind the other. The 
view which we now hold, and which is another 
instance of the generality of Newton's wonderful 
discovery, is that these “double,” and sometimes 
“triple” and “ quadruple” stars, are really systems 
in themselves—a double one consisting of two stars 
revolving round their centre of gravity, a triple one 
consisting of three, etc. Perhaps one of the best- 
known doubles in the heavens is that in the 
constellation of the Virgin and called Gamma, the 
period of revolution of one star around the other 
being about 170 years. Thousands of these systems 
are within the reach of our large telescopes; but 
during the last few years Mr. Burnham, using the 
great Lick refractor, has added a great number of 
new ones to this list. 


THE Baroness Bolsover was stepmother 
OBITUARY. of the present Duke of Portland, and 
had exercised great influence for good 
over the management of his immense estates. The 
Due de Rohan-Chabot was a Legitimist nobleman 
who is probably best known as the owner of the 
magnificent and admirably restored late Gothic 
chateau of Josselin, which is one of the chief sights 
of Lower Brittany. Canon Nugent Wade is stated 
to have been the originator in the Church of Eng- 
land of the practice of performing Passion music in 
Lent. Miss Gordon, sister of General Gordon, had 
taken a prominent part in promoting the welfare of 
the class of homeless boys for whom her brother had. 
done so much. M. Augustin Barthélemy Glaize 
was well known in France under the Second Em- 
pire as a painter, chiefly of historical, religious, 
and allegorical subjects; he had produced a great 
deal until about ten years ago. M. Beugniet was 
a well-known Paris picture collector and dealer, 
who had a remarkable collection of palettes of 
celebrated painters, which he has bequeathed to 
the nation. Mr. James Stillie, the oldest bookseller — 
in Edinburgh, had known a vast number of cele-- 
brated persons, and when a boy had often carried 
proof-sheets of the Waverley Novels to Sir Walter 
Scott. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


f her House of Lords is about to be put on its 
trial, and we cannot wonder that Mr. Storey 
and Radicals generally should be forestalling the 
event by motions like that which was counted out in 
the House of Commons yesterday week. The Lords 
themselves are apparently facing the coming ordeal 
not only with equanimity, but with something like 
exultation. They believe that at last the hour is at 
hand when they shall justify their own existence 
even in the eyes of a perverse and faithless genera- 
tion like the present. Public opinion, they imagine, 
is for once on their side, and consequently, with that 
kind of courage which enables the most timid of 
householders to defy a burglar when he knows that 
the police are at hand, they are already shoutin 

their defiance of Mr. Gladstone and his wicke 

Government. So exultant are they in the thought 
that they are about to do something to injure the 
man they hate that they cannot refrain from 
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announcing their intentions on every possible occasion. 
Not long ago the occupants of a South Kensington 
omnibus were amazed at the condescension of one 
noble lord in announcing to them for the general 
benefit that he and his fellow-peers had decided to 
make short work of the iniquitous Home Rule Bill; 
and even Lord Salisbury does not think he hurts the 
dignity of the House of which he is a member by 
forecasting the manner in which it will deal with a 
measure that has not yet been laid before it. If 
their lordships find pleasure in performances of this 
kind, we shall be the last to begrudge them the satis- 
faction ; yet to most persons it will hardly seem that 
the peers are doing justice to themselves by the 
attitude they have taken up. After all, there was 
no reason why they should have given themselves 
away in this fashion. They might, at least, have 
pretended to be a deliberative assembly possessed 
of an open mind. There was no political necessity 
for their frank avowal of the fact that they are 
wedded irrevocably to one narrow faction in the 
State, and that whatever considerations of national 
weal or public duty may weigh upon the other 
side, they will not allow themselves to be drawn 
so far as a single hair’s breadth from the de- 
fence of the interests of that faction. However, we 
must regard the open avowal of their intentions with 
regard to Home Rule as merely the latest exhibi- 
tion of the unwisdom which has so long been their 
distinguishing characteristic. Mr. Storey, in his 
speech last week, reminded the House of Commons 
of many former instances of that unwisdom. It may 
be said with absolute truth that there is no delibera- 
tive assemblage in Europe with such a record as that 
of the House of Lords. From first to last we 
search its modern annals in vain for a single proof of 
stet2smanlike capacity, patriotic self-sacrifice, or 
courageous independence. It has never thought 
that it was doing its duty unless it was hindering 
some good work demanded by the pressure of the 
times and the voice of the nation. But its hatred 
of everything that is good in political life, of 
everything that makes for righteousness in the 
policy of nations, has been tempered by one redeem- 
ing fact. This is the prudence which has led it at 
all times to refrain from showing the courage of 


- its convictions, when it became dangerous to do 


so. So long as the House of Lords has been 
able to do evil with impunity, it has done it with 
a light heart; but whenever it has found that its 
own interests were threatened by continuance in 
evil-doing, it has made haste to accept even those 
changes that it has denounced most bitterly and 
resisted most furiously. 

Even this saving virtue, if such it can be called, 
has not sufficed to save the House of Lords from 
public and general contempt. In spite of the fact 
that it contains many of our ablest public men and 
best speakers, its debates are absolutely disregarded. 
Notwithstanding its claim to an equal place in the 
Constitution with the other branch of the legislature, 
its proceedings are contemplated with indifference 
by the entire nation. Its fall in popular esteem is 
the direct result of its own sins. From the moment 
when it converted itself into a mere Tory club, in 
which the will of the Tory leader was supreme at all 
times and upon all questions, it ceased to deserve or 
possess the respect of the nation. If its members 
could ever have shown a spirit of independence in 
political affairs, if they could at any time have led 
the public to hope that they might in case of need 
forget the interests of their own class and order in 
presence of the greater interests of the nation as a 
whole, the case would have been different. The 
people of these islands are a long-suffering and, in 
the main, a highly conservative race. They are no 


lovers of change for the mere sake of change. They 
cling with an almost passionate attachment to old 
institutions, even though they may have become 
obsolete, and they are imbued with a reverence for 
rank and titles, and the outward appanages of the 
peerage generally, such as can be found nowhere 
else in Europe. Remembering all this, we see how 
easy it would have been for the peers to keep their 
hold upon the public esteem, and their place in the 
national life, if they had really desired to do so. But 
they have deliberately thrown their fortunes away. 
By their selfishness, by their prejudices, by their 
inability to comprehend the movements of the national 
mind, and, above all, by their slavish subserviency to 
a single political party—a party whose most eccentric 
and unprincipled displays of inconsistency they have 
followed without wavering—they have brought them- 
selves and their order into such contempt as has 
fallen upon no other legislative assemblage in 
Europe. We read their discussions now as we 
would read the debates of the Oxford Union or the 
Kensington Local Parliament. The speeches them- 
selves may be good, may even be above the average ; 
but what savour of life or reality is there in them? 
A few gentlemen with titles prosing to each other in 
an almost empty Chamber, repeating with self-com- 
placency old-world fallacies which the rest of man- 
kind have long ago rejected, talking absolute 
nothingness at infinite length—this is the House 
of Lords as it exists to-day, an effete and worthless 
institution. 

For the most part, we must admit, the Peers are 
not unconscious of their own position in the body 
politic. Some of the more estimable of their number 
—and, even if we do not count the bishops, there are 
many estimable men among them—try to redeem 
their dreary sessions from utter fatuity by raising 
small questions affecting the social welfare of the 
people, and debating them in a kindly though 
dilettante spirit. But they know all the while that 
they would do infinitely greater service to the 
movements in which they thus show an interest if 
they were to send their lucubrations to the Nineteenth 
Century, or some similar periodical, instead of 
delivering them as speeches in their pompous gilded 
Chamber. For the rest, their time is chiefly taken 
up in two kinds of work. The first is the jealous and 
aggressive protection of the rights of property, of 
landed property—that is to say, their own kind of 
property—in particular. The second is the obstruc- 
tion in a feeble and meaningless kind of way of every 
movement which emanates from the party of move- 
ment; in other words, of every attempt at progress 
or advancement which those who represent the 
spirit of progress may make. Can a more un- 
dignified, useless, hopeless state of existence for a 
great legislative body be imagined than this? Is it 
wonderful that even the Peers themselves should not 
be particularly anxious to prolong the life of their 
House, and should even look, in some cases, with 
equanimity upon the attacks directed against it? 
And this is the body which in a week or two at the 
bidding of Lord Salisbury, the only master it 
recognises, will interpese its veto to prevent the 
execution of the nation’s will, and to ewe in a 
moment the fruits of years of painful and thcrough 
controversy in the country, and of months of arduous 
labour in the House of Commons. Surely the farce 
is almost too farcical! Nor would it seem less 
monstrous if we had space to touch upon the more 
serious aspects of the House of Lords, upon the 
blighting influence it has so long exercised upon 
our national institutions and our social system, and 
upon the monstrous absurdity of the hereditary 
principle. These, however, are topics which for the 
present may be deferred. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S RETREAT. 


N Monday afternoon Members of Parliament, 
sacrificing their Bank Holiday, came down to 
the House of Commons in the expectation of hearing 
a debate of first-rate importance. It was the first day 
of the Report stage of the Home Rule Bill, and the 
very first amendment on the paper was a new clause 
standing in the name of the leader of the Opposition. 
Mr. Balfour proposed to exclude the Irish Members 
from the House of Commons and the Irish peers 
from the House of Lords. He proposed, in fact, to 
revert to the clause in the Bill of 1886. And, half 
perhaps in mere laziness, to save the trouble of 
drafting a clause of his own, half perhaps in 
delicate cynicism, desiring to force Mr. Chamberlain 
to vote at the behest of the Tories for that which he 
had left the Liberal party rather than support, 
Mr. Balfour had put down the old proposal in the 
old words. He had simply purloined, with scissors 
and paste, the clause which made the House and the 
country reject the Bill of 1886. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that Members crowded down to hear him ; 
and that the more because the amendment represented 
Mr. Balfour’s deliberate policy. After due notice, he 
had obtained the most conspicuous possible place for 
an amendment to which he evidently attached great 
importance, for it was, indeed, the only amendment 
to the Home Rule Bill which he had taken the 
trouble to place on the paper. 

Imagine, then, the disappointment of the political 
sight-seers last Monday afternoon when the Speaker 
called Mr. Balfour’s name and Mr. Balfour was 
nowhere to be seen. Various explanations floated 
round the lobby : that he had overslept himself, that 
he had missed a train, that the traffic was dis- 
organised on Bank Holiday, that he was pacing the 
station at Clapham Junction in silent agony, 
knowing that questions would be over at half-past 
four. Nobody ventured to suggest that brave Mr. 
Balfour had deliberately ran away from the amend- 
ment which he had deliberately put down— 
nobody, that is to say, who was not in the secret. 
But, by degrees, it all leaked out. Some days 
before Mr. Macartney, an Ulster landlord member, 
had put down the same amendment in his own name. 
Mr. Macartney isa man of no particular note. If 
the amendment had been a serious legislative 
proposal he was perhaps the very worst man 
to move it; for, as Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. 
Connor, and Mr. Wolff evidently thought when 
they abstained from voting, there can be no 
stronger safeguard for the Irish Protestants than to 
be represented in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom by Members who can appeal for protection 
against injustice. But Mr. Macartney is a ready and 
voluble young man, gifted with the air of assurance 
which is useful in covering a retreat. He was 
chosen for this very reason to propose the exclusion 
of the Irish members, vice the leader of the 
Opposition retired. Mr. Balfour, true to his policy 
of never admitting defeat, put round the story that 
he had preferred to sacrifice his right to move the 
new clause in order that he might retain the right 
of reply, but the real reason could not be dis- 
guised. Mr. Balfour had received representations 
from his supporters in the country, and from some 
of his supporters in the House, that the simple folk 
who had voted against Home Rule because they 
feared it would lead to separation were not a little 
surprised to find the Unionists proposing that the Irish 
Members should be excluded, though Mr. Chamberlain 
had taughtthem in 1886 that “ifthe Irish Membersare 
retained at Westminster the Imperial Parliament 
remains the Imperial Parliament, and its supremacy 
would then be an accomplished fact.” So Mr. 


Balfour saved his party from being definitely and 
officially linked with the policy of exclusion. He 
did, it is true, on Wednesday speak in favour of Mr. 
Macartney’s motion. But he spoke hesitatingly, 
choosing what he declared to be the less of two 
evils. ‘There was none of the strenuous confidence 
which marked his earlier speeches in favour of ex- 
clusion. For he had learnt that if the Government 
has alienated a few of its supporters by including 
the Irish Members, the Opposition had lost far more 
by proposing to leave them out. 

Mr. Balfour’s retreat is probably the most 
important event in the history of this Parliamentary 
session. It marks the fact that whatever view may 
for the moment commend itself to the politicians of 
either party, the mass of the electors demand (to 
quote Mr. Chamberlain once again) “that Irish 
Members shall have their full, complete, and 
continuous representation ’”’ in the House of Com- 
mons. They see at once the danger and the injustice 
of the other policy. We believe they exaggerate the 
danger, for in our judgment Parliamentary supremacy 
was fully secured even in the Bill of 1886. But 
they do not exaggerate the injustice. Nothing but 
the preference then expressed by Mr. Parnell for 
exclusion could have justified the clause in 
the 1886 Bill. Nothing can possibly justify 
it in the Bill of 1893. The Irish Legisla- 
ture is not merely prevented from meddling 
with Imperial matters, it is also prevented from 
touching a vast number of questions which cannot 
be called Imperial. Mr. Chamberlain, addressing his 
constituents in April, 1886, outlined an in-and-out 
scheme of his own which was perhaps more logical 
than the scheme proposed and abandoned by the 
Government. He suggested that Irish Members 
might be allowed to vote and speak on all subjects 
not specially referred to them at Dublin. Apply 
this test to the present Bill, and it will be found that 
they would be entitled to vote on the vast majority 
of questions which come before Parliament: 
National defence, the tariffs, currency, religion, 
taxation, the land and police, are the great Govern- 
mental questions, one or other of which is the 
dividing-line between parties in every civilised 
country in the world. If Mr. Balfour had moved and 
carried his excluding clause, Ireland would have had 
no voice on any one of these questions, either in her 
own Parliament or the Parliament of the Empire. 
The position would have been intolerable to every 
Irishman with a soul above main-drainage. It would 
have been without a parallel in Western Europe. So 
far is it from being paralleled by the position of the 
colonies, that national defence is partly, and all the 
other matters we have mentioned are wholly, included 
in the reference to Colonial Legislatures. Ireland is 
clearly entitled to protect her own interests on all 
these reserved matters. She is therefore entitled 
to have her representatives at Westminster to vote 
upon them, not merely so far as they directly 
affect Ireland, but so far as they come before the 
Imperial Parliament in relation to any part of the 
United Kingdom. 

It is true that a small fringe of British questions 
will remain on which the interposition of Irish 
Members is not so plainly defensible. Most of those 
minor matters which are to be referred to an Irish 
legislature have already been referred to local bodies 
in England; and it is part of the injustice of the 
present system that English and Scotch Members per- 
sistently vote on Irish local matters, though similar 
local matters in England and Scotland have long ago 
been left to local representative bodies. So that the 
fringe is a very small one. But there is, we admit, 
a fringe of questions which will be localised under 
this Bill in Ireland but have not yet been localised 
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in Britain. We believe that further devolution will 
soon make this fringe smaller still. The liquor 
traffic, especially, which is the most important 
matter included in the fringe, must soon be placed 
under local control. But in the meantime, as 
we have often pointed out, the reference to 
an Irish Parliament is on no matter irrevocabie, 
and is on every matter subject to legislative 
appeal. The power to revoke part of the reference 
or to over-ride part of the local legislation will be 
quite as powerful a weapon of defence against abuse 
of the Irish vote es any which British Members now 
possess. So that iaclusion of Irish Members only 
means a little possible temporary inconvenience, 
while exclusion means a permanent injustice, which 
might lead to separation. We do not wonder that 
Mr. Balfour's followers forced him to run away. 


THE AUTUMN SESSION. 


HE determination of the Government to hold an 
Autumn Session will not have surprised any of 
our readers. From the first moment at which the 
controversy on the subject began, we pointed to 
the unquestionable fact that the Government were 
pledged to have an Autumn Sitting, and could not, 
under any circumstances, obtain a release from their 
promises. Nor has there been any desire on the part 
either of Ministers or their followers to shirk the 
task to which they had thus committed themselves. 
No doubt a few weary souls, in the middle of the 
dog days, have sighed at the thought that after the 
prolonged labours of the House on the Home Rule 
Bill there is to be a mere brief recess before another 
spell of work, not less important or exacting, is 
undertaken. But even in such cases, though the 
flesh may be weak, the spirit is willing. The men 
who emerged from the fierce fight of last summer 
as triumphant members of the Parliamentary 
majority, knew that they had a hard time before 
them, and were not unprepared for it. They have 
gone through the Home Rule struggle with a deter- 
mination and loyalty which cannot be too highly 
praised. But all the time they have been conscious 
that another task awaited them. The wants of other 
parts of the United Kingdom besides Ireland demand 
attention; and to give those wants their fair con- 
sideration it is necessary that Members of Parlia- 
ment should brace themselves for an unwonted 
effort. The present Parliament cannot be allowed 
to expire until it has made a serious attempt to 
carry out the Ministerial programme for Great 
Britain and Wales, and the first measure that is 
necessary to enable this to be done is a sitting of 
the House in the coming autumn. 

Just as it is manifest that those who oppose an 
Autumn Sitting—Tory members and their organs in 
the Press—are animated by a simple desire to prevent 
any progress being made by the Government with 
the domestic legislation to which it is pledged, so it 
is equally clear that the duty of Ministers and their 
supporters is not only to have an Autumn Session, 
but to turn it to the best possible account. We 
believe that there is some difference of opinion among 
the Ministerialists as to how this is to be done. The 
simplest method is, of course, that described by Mr. 
Gladstone in his statement on Tuesday evening. 
Parliament will continue to sit until the Home Rule 
Bill has been disposed of and Supply finished. Then 
it will adjourn, to meet again towards the end of 
October for the purpose of completing the programme 
of the year. But, as we remarked last week, there 
are some who favour a different course of procedure. 


They would have not an adjournment but a proroga- 
tion next month; and the Autumn Sitting, instead 
of marking the close of the session of 1893, would be 
the beginning of the session of 1894. The advantages 
and disadvantages of both plans are sufticiently 
obvious. If the House is to meet in November in 
order to complete this year’s business, it is impossible 
to deny thatthe Obstructives, whohave shown so much 
malignant ingenuity in delaying the Home Rule 
Bill, will have a fine opportunity of preventing a 
fair amount of work being done in a session which 
will probably not last more than six weeks. Besides, 
supposing the Local Government Bill, for example, 
were to be carried through all its stages in the 
Lower House during the Autumn Session and sent 
up to the House ot Lords in December, have we 
any assurance that the Peers would be willing to 
take it into their consideration at that advanced 
period of the year? They will hardiy venture to 
meet such a measure with open hostility; but if 
they can defeat it upon some side issue, we fear we 
do not wrong them in saying that they will eagerly 
seize the opportunity of doing so. These reasons 
tell against the proposal to make the Autumn Sitting 
a supplement to the present session. On the other 
hand, if it is to be made the opening sitting of 
another session, we must not forget that the progress 
which has been made with such measures as the 
Employers’ Liability Bill will be lost, and that we 
shall have to face a possibly prolonged debate upon 
the Address before Parliament is allowed to begin 
its real business. The case is eminently one for 
consideration by the Parliamentary experts. All 
that Liberals ask is that the sitting of the House 
in November shall not be wasted. 

As to the work which is then to be undertaken, 
we cannot conceive that there is any real difference 
of opinion among members of the party. The Local 
Government Bill is a very big measure, which has 
the foremost place in the programme of the Govern- 
ment for England. But beside it come such measures 
affecting the welfare of London as the Kqualisation 
of Rates Bill, and more general proposals, like the 
Employers’ Liability Bill. Naturally everybody is 
anxious to see his own pet scheme pushed to the 
front during the Autumn Sitting. Yet if Ministers 
attempt too much it is clear that they will accom- 
plish nothing. With an Opposition so resolute and 
so unscrupulous as the present, and with so limited 
a space of time at command as that which is avail- 
able for the purpose of an Autumn Sitting, Mr. 
Gladstone anc his colleagues will have to proceed 
not merely with vigour but with extreme caution, if 
they are to get anything at all done. It is clear, 
for example, that if the session were to be devoted 
to such a measure as the Local Government Bill, 
the path of the Obstructionists would be made easy, 
and by a comparatively slight use of their favourite 
weapons they would be enabled to prevent any real 
work being accomplished during the sitting. The 
obvious moral is that in this matter also we must leave 
the question of the tactics to be employed in the 
hands of our leaders. They know not only the relative 
importance of each particular measure but the 
feeling of the House of Commons with regard to it. 
They have the means of ascertaining where the line 
of least resistance lies; and they ought to know, 
better than any outsider does, how much work can 
really be accomplished within the compass of the 
Autumn Sitting. Let us leave the decision as to the 
order in which measures will be taken up in their 
hands, without creating embarrassments by insisting 
that this or the other Bill should have precedence of 
all the rest. The essential fact over which Radicals 
may justly rejoice is that Ministers, despite the 
fatigues of the session now drawing to a close, and 
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the unscrupulous hostility of the Opposition, have 
lost none of their vigour and enthusiasm, and are 
prepared to enter upon the work of an Autumn 
Session for English legislation with as much courage 
and energy as that which they have shown in dealing 
with Home Rule. 


MR. GREENWOOD’S BOGEY. 


BRILLIANT man of letters, who is unhappily 
lost to the journalism of which he was once a 
conspicuous ornament, has taken up his most 
familiar parable in the Nat‘onal Review. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood is best known to his con- 
temporaries by his uncompromising antagonism to 
Mr. Gladstone. For many years in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, for some years in the St. James's Gazette, for 
a few months in the Anti-Jacobin, Mr. Greenwood 
assailed the Liberal leader as the evil genius of the 
English people. A collection of Mr. Greenwood’s 
articles on this fruitful topic would make a singular 
study for the psychologist. The skill of the pro- 
longed onslaught is striking ; every vulnerable point 
is swiftly detected by the practised swordsman. 
There are moments when the attack seems irresistible. 
But they are only moments: the apparent victory is 
merely afleeting impression. Mr.Greenwood’s chronicle 
of combat suffers from the impartial editorship of 
Time. He cites in the National Review a long cata- 
logue of Mr. Gladstone’s crimes and misdemeanours, 
which is chiefly notabie for its omissions. With a 
lively recollection of tremendous articles, usually 
headed “ Messrs. Gladstone, Bradlaugh and Co.,”’ we 
look in vain for the old denunciation of the Prime 
Minister’s infamy in the introduction of an atheist 
into the House of Commons. Mr. Greenwood has 
probably reflected that it will not do to include this 
episode in the tale of Mr. Gladstone’s outrages on 
his long-suffering country. Everybody knows too 
well that Mr. Bradlaugh lived to be generally 
recognised as an estimable public servant, that 
his death was lamented by all parties, and that at 
this moment Conservative Churchmen are foremost 
in organising a permanent tribute to his useful work 
and his high character. Yes, but turn back to the 
flaming impeachments which Mr. Greenwood hurled 
for years at Mr. Gladstone when the Bradlaugh con- 
troversy was the chief weapon of Tory taction. 
Turn to the invocations of heaven and earth to 
witness the eternal disgrace of the Afghan surrender 
and the Bulgarian agitation. The position of 
Afghanistan and Bulgaria to-day is a complete 
vindication of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and so these 
countries have disappeared from Mr. Greenwood’s 
map of a devastating genius. 

To the psychologist, these and similar gaps in 
Mr. Greenwood’s indictment illustrate the inconveni- 
ence of cherishing a life-long Bogey. In this respect 
the belief in demoniacal possession is as embarrassing 
as fetish-worship. In both cases you are liable to the 
perpetual necessity of revising the ritual. But the 
effect of this experience on Mr. Greenwood is to make 
his Bogey more ferociously superhuman than ever. 
He has reached the point of believing that Mr. 
Gladstone is now animated by a vindictive desire to 
revenge himself on the whole English race.- For 
what? For his defeat at the polls in 1874! Mr. 
Greenwood isnot content with the ordinary arguments 
against Home Rule as a mistaken policy, which, 
according to the mild-mannered gentleman who does 
the politics for the Quarterly Review, and is indignant 
to find himself suspected of Liberalism because he 
has made mincemeat of the Unionist case, is the 
legitimate corollary of Liberal principies. No, that 
line may be very well for politicians who conduct 


their business with an eye to possible develop- 
ments, and who admit that their opponents may 
be actuated by honest motives. Mr. Greenwood 
can see in Mr. Gladstone nothing but a passionate 
hate of England and the English people, and a 
determination to ruin them because they turned 
him out of office twenty years ago! Many 
things have happened since then, as Disraeli 
was wont to observe. While brooding over his ven- 
geance Mr. Gladstone has been Prime Minister three 
times, and it is perhaps rather odd that he did not 
set about the execution of his diabolical project a 
little earlier. To some of us, indeed, he may seem 
to have shown an unaccountable supineness. But 
Mr. Greenwood knows better ; to him the operations 
of the Bogey have a consistency and continuity 
hidden from less penetrating insight. The whole of 
Mr. Gladstone’s career has been the gradual evolu- 
tion of a monster unsurpassed by Nero in deliberate 
wickedness. ‘Though a good deal of whitewashing 
has been done here and there by historical students 
since Lewes made out that Nero has been sadly 
misunderstood ’"—Mr. Chamberlain’s Herod, by the 
way, pales before this allusion—‘nobody doubts 
that in past ages, and even very near to our own 
times, men of extremely bad character have been 
allowed to flourish when they have done enormous 
harm. Whether they meant to be wicked or not— 
whether in the recesses of their own bosoms they 
may not have felt justified in gratifying the most 
ignoble of their passions on the Throne, in the Legis- 
lature, on the judgment -seat—these are modern 
questions of the sort that we bemuse ourselves with a 
vast deal too much at the bidding of Culture. 
Nevertheless, the mildest historians still declare in 
so many words that there have been men in high 
positions who played the part of tyrant, hypocrite, 
madman, traitor; and, in fact, that in one country or 
another almost every century has been illustrated 
by some distinguished personage of this kind. 
And does the mild historian ever tell us that the 
breed has now become extinct?’’ It has not, for 
Mr. Greenwood has discovered in Mr. Gladstone 
its latest and most sinister incarnation. ‘In Disraeli’s 
lifetime some people thought that he was the secular 
Antichrist. Palmerston had a similar repute in 
the mind of a highly respectable legislator, long 
since forgotten, who figures in the pages of 
Thackeray. “Why wasn’t the Princess Scraga- 
mofisky at Lord Palmerston’s party, Minns ? 
Because she can’t show. And why can’t she show ? 
Shall I tell you, Minns, why she can’t show? The 
Princess Scragamoffsky’s back is flayed alive, 
Minns—I te]l you it’s raw, sir! On Tuesday last, 
at twelve o’clock, three drummers of the Preobajinski 
Regiment arrived at Ashburnham House, and at 
half-past twelve, in the yellow drawing-room of 
the Russian Embassy, before the ambassadress 
and four ladies’-maids, the Greek Papa and the 
Secretary of Embassy, Madame de Scragamoffsky 
received thirteen dozen. She was knouted, sir; 
knouted in the midst of England—in Berkeley Square 
—for having said that the Grand Duchess Olga’s hair 
was red. And now, sir, will you tell me that Lord 
Palmerston ought to continue Minister?” We 
can paraphrase this from Mr. Greenwood. “ In his 
immense vanity, the people that profess to do without 
him (Mr. Gladstone) is the people to be punished, and 
already he tastes the pleasure he designed for himself 
when he first took up the cause of Britain’s enemies 
in Ireland and America. It is not news to him that his 
plans insure the degradation of England; and 
when his English opponents in the House of Com- 
mons bring that consequence before him as a reproach, 
their fears amuse him, for what they dread is 
precisely what he hopes and intends. The English 
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have wounded his pride, and they must be taken 
down.” [f you are still a little incredulous, Mr. 
Greenwood points triumphantly to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remark that the English character needs 
“discipline.” The evidence is as crushing as the 
absence of Madame Scragamoffsky’s shoulders from 
Lady Palmerston’s party. And the only com- 
mentary that does it justice is the exclamation of Mr. 
Minns—“ Good Ged!” 

Seriously, we should like to ask Mr. Greenwood 
what he supposes to be gained by this sort of con- 
troversy. He is not a mere monomaniac, like the 
late David Urquhart. He is not a sorry creature 
weltering in stale abuse, like Mr. Bartley or Mr. 
Hayes-Fisher. He has played a memorable part in 
politics for thirty years. He has helped to sustain 
the best traditions of English journalism. Almost 
alone he has made a gallant stand for the lost cause 
of pure Toryism. There are men who have grown 
up under his influence, and who, although they 
do not share his views, have not ceased to respect 
his character and admire his gifts. What are they 
to make of this outbreak in the Nutional Review ? 
How are the usages of public life to be maintained 
if this example of painting your opponents with 
horns and tails and flames issuing from their nostrils 
is to be generally followed? We are accustomed to 
such portraiture from the feminine artists of the 
Primrose League; but why should Mr. Greenwood 
descend to the exasperation of infuriated petticoats ? 


PANAMA AND THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


fiw prospect does not brighten for France as the 
General Election draws near. It is even harder 
now than it was when the Panama scandals were at 
their worst to discern whereabouts on the horizon 
the light is to break. Then there was at least some 
indicating glimmer. The conscience of France was 
awake, and although reputation after reputation was 
going down in the storm of national disgust, and 
although the Chamber, like the Assembly which 
Burke stigmatised a hundred years ago, seemed to 


_ have lost every quality and feature worthy of the 


legislature of a great nation—aee color imperii, 
nec frons erat ulla senatus—yet even in that 
very fact there was hope. The country in its 
just wrath would make a clean sweep of this 
tarnished Chamber; and the Parliamentary Re- 
public, saved, by the purging, from the strangling 
gripe of its corrupt sons, would take a new lease of 
life. Since then the conscience of France appears 
to have gone to sleep again, or to have been drugged 
or distracted into inanition, and it is truly a poor 
case when the best hope of the country would seem 
to be that M. Dupas, the newest Panama revela- 
tionist, may succeed in re-arousing it. For anything 
would be better than the ominous result which seems 
almost inevitable—namely, that the country, inapathy 
or in sheer absence of a more wholesome alternative, 
should return practically the same Chamber again, 
Panamists and all. In that case the Republic would, 
no doubt, be victorious over her open enemies; but 
it would be a victory without glory and with disaster 
in its womb. It would be a victory due not to the 
value of friends, but to the worthlessness of foes. 
It would mean the return of “ Republican Concen- 
tration ’’ in its worst form. 

The events of the week in Paris help to explain 
how this result has become likely, and on that ground 
alone are their sordid details worthy of study. The 
Norton forgeries trial has concluded, both the French 
Pigott and the newspaper proprietor who employed 
him being sent to prison. But none of the political 


reputations involved are any the better for the 
prosecution, whereas several are considerably the 
worse. M. Clémencean, it is true, is vindicated so 
far as the forgeries are concerned, and he goes off to 
the Var in a sort of triumph. But it is a spurious 
vindication—for these grotesque forgeries never con- 
stituted a serious charge—which leaves untouched 
the shadow under which M. Clémenceau fell during 
the Panama crisis, when it was proved that he and 
his paper were financed by Cornélius Hertz. M. 
Millevoye in the witness-box illustrated anew the 
low level of intelligence which is possible in a public 
man of the so-called “ Patriotic’ party. M. Dupuy 
and M. Develle, Moderate Republicans and members 
of the Government, have suffered by keeping out of 
the witness-box, where their names were constantly 
mentioned in a compromisirg way. If we turn to 
the Reactionaries, we find it coming out incidentally 
that those two famous Jew-baiters, the Marquis de 
Morés and M. Drumont himself, are the one a borrower 
and the other a friend of that leading object of their 
denunciations, Hertz, the Panama Jew. M. Andrieux, 
the leading Panama revelationist, formed with these 
an interesting little group, who went to Hertz’s to 
persuade him to lend 25,000 francs to the Marquis 
when the latter was in a tight corner. M. Clémen- 
ceau retorted this on the Marquis when the latter 
accused him of being Hertz’s pensioner. It was the 
Marquis who peached on his friend Drumcnt, and 
now the pious M. Drumont in revenge announces 
that the clerical Marquis’s need for the money arose 
from a gambling transaction. It is a pretty picture 
all round. The day after the Norton trial a new 
sensation was furnished to the jaded appetite of 
Paris. This one, we are told, has created a real stir. 
A M. Dupas, a secretary of the Police Department, 
dissatisfied with the way he has been treated by the 
Government, has thrown up his post and published 
a pamphlet of revelations. When the Panama 
crisis was at its height last year he was, he de- 
clares, employed by the Loubet Ministry to make 
terms for them with Arton—Arton being at that 
moment wanted by the police, and the Government 
announeing in the Chamber that they were doing 
their utmost to procure his arrest. Arton, alias 
Aaron, as everybody knows who has studied the 
phases of this singular political intrigue, was Reinach’s 
notorious agent in the “ purchase of consciences.” 
It was he who passed the money to the deputies who 
touché-d. He was “ L’Homme Cheque.”’ And it was 
he who, when the direct cheque was not the best way 
of getting at a man’s weak point, introduced him to 
the siren who soon made the cheque a necessity and 
the conscience pliant. Reinach being dead, Arton 
was the only man who was in possession of full 
knowledge concerning this business. He had a 
“little list’? which could, at such a moment, 
destroy not merely the Government but the 
whole Opportunist party. Dupas’ mission, he 
says, was to get possession of this list. But 
Arton refused to place such a weapon in the hands 
either of mushroom Ministers who might be nobodies 
to-morrow, or of Royalists who would use it only 
against the Republic (for Arton, like another, was a 
patriot). He might be induced to divulge it to M. 
Carnot, and through him he would guarantee (for a 
consideration) to “save” all true Republicans who 
were not already damaged past hope by Panama, and 
to give the whole business such a twist that the only 
persons injured would be the enemies of these gentle- 
men. This negotiation was continued, Dupas says, 


by the Ministry of M. Ribot when the Ministry of 
M. Loubet came to grief owing to the bolt of Panama 
falling untimeously upon some of its members. The 
affair, however, did not succeed, and all the Govern- 
ment could do, when compelled to send a police agent 
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with a warrant in search of Arton, was to send M. 
Dupas to warn Arton of the agent’s approach in order 
thatsovery awkward an arrest should be avoided. Such 
is in outline the tale of M. Dupas. It contains 
many other exciting details, and it is fortified with 
several authentic-seeming documents, and with an 
alleged photograph representing Arton and Dupas 
chatting in Venice amongst the pigeons of St. 
Manrk’s. It may be all a fabrication, like the Norton 
forgeries, or it may be all true; but the one point 
of interest about it is that on the eve of the 
elections it gives a new fillip to the public mind on 
the subject of Panama. 

The validity of this particular “revelation” 
seems to us a question of minor importance, for to 
our mind there bas been quite enough proved already. 
There is nothing more incredible or disgraceful 
in M. Dupas’ story than what was months ago 
avowed in the tribune or proved in the witness-box 
respecting a sufficiency of Ministers and deputies: 
men like M. Rouvier, ex-Minister of Finance, who, 
pointing to the row of silent Ministers below him, 
declared that they would not be on that bench 
had he not gone for money to their Hebrew im- 
presarios; like M. Baihaut, ex-Minister of Public 
Works, now languishing in prison for having levied 
a million blackmail before he would let the Panama 
Bill pass; like M. Floquet, who lost the Presidency 
of the Chamber because he confessed to having 
sought to get Panama money for the editors who 
supported him; like M. Burdeau, ex-Minister of 
Marine, convicted of having written down Panama 
ferociously in his newspaper, the Soir, and then, 
on due receipt of his bribe, having as zealously 
written it up. The question is, Will the French 
people, opportunely reminded of these things, exact 
a fitting and wholesome retribution for them, or 
will they, helplessly and apathetically, allow the 
same men to come back again to their places of 
power in the Republic? 

This, to our view, is the most pregnant issue of 
the elections. Ifthe Panamists come back, not orily 
will they bring with them into the Chamber the seeds 
of rottenness once more, but their return will argue 
an ominous condition of French public opinion. It 
will stereotype the Parliamentary Republic as the 
instrument of a caste of needy adventurers who, amid 
the luxuries of Paris, have contracted expensive 
tastes which they have no means of gratifying, 
except by selling themselves to speculative capitalists; 
and that will not be an auspicious thing for the 
Parliamentary Republic in presence of a listless 
bourgeoisie on the one hand and an active spirit 
of anarchism on the other. Of late, it must be 
said, the Panamists were beginning to hold up 
their heads again and raise their voices rather 
loudly. M. Rouvier in the Chamber was in a posi- 
tion effusively to decline the Presidency of the 
Budget Committee, which high post eventually went 
to the no less notorious Panamist, M. Burdeau; and 
M. Burdeau during the Siamese crisis was, in the 
same Soir in which he made his Panama record, the 
most truculent of all those who were urging the 
Government to plunge defiantly into a campaign of 
colonial plunder. He had even the effrontery to 

ut it that the result would be a good investment 
or French capital. Public opinion is unquestionably 
handicapped by the fact that neither the Ralliés 
and Moderates on the one hand, nor the Radicals 
on the other, have a definite programme or a 
homogeneous organisation with which to go before 
the country. But there will be three, if not more, 
candidates for ev2ry seat, and the electors can at 
least choose the one who is not a Panamist. A 
Chamber of new men, however heterogeneous, so 
long as the presence of these new men was a pledge 


that the moral sentiment of the French electorate 
was living and effective, would be a far better aug 
for the Republic than any compromise with the old 
elements of corruption. 


FINANCE. 


HE advance in the Bank of England's rate of 
discount from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. on 
Thursday was generally expected. During the fort- 
night ended Wednesday night gold amounting to 
about 3} millions sterling was withdrawn from the 
Bank for America. A small amount was received 
from the Continent and elsewhere, but only a very 
small amount; and there seemed no probability of 
an early increase in the receipts. It had become 
incumbent, then, upon the Directors of the Bank of 
England to take the necessary measures to protect 
their reserve. Of course, there is not the least hope 
that any action taken by the Bank will stop the 
withdrawals for New York. The banks all over 
the West and the savings banks in New York 
are drawing upon the Associated Banks in New 
York for money. But the Associated Banks have 
not the money to spare. They are required by law 
to keep in cash 25 per cent. of their deposits, and on 
Saturday last theirreserves were nearly three millions 
sterling under what was required by law. Clearly, 
therefore, they have not the means of supplying the 
savings banks and the Western banks. Under those 
circumstances they must have the gold if they have 
credit enough to arrange with powerful financial 
houses in Europe to obtain it. As long as they can 
make such arrangements the withdrawals will go on. 
But the Bank of England cannot afford to have its 
reserve very much reduced, and in the interests of the 
trade of the country it is desirable to take measures 
at once to replenish the reserve. Trade is exceed- 
ingly bad, there is widespread distrust, there is much 
lock-up of capital, there are many difficulties in 
various directions. A high rate of discount would 
increase the difficulties, and might bring on a serious 
state of things. But the Bank of England will have 
to put up its rate again and again if it cannot 
attract gold from the Continent. The great question, 
then, so far as the safety of the London market is 
concerned, is whether gold can be got quickly and 
in sufficient amounts from the Continent to make 
good what has been withdrawn for New York; or 
else whether the New York drain can be diverted, 
partly at least, from London to Paris and Berlin. 
If neither of these things can be done we shall have 
a 5 per cent. rate before very long, and possibly we 
may have even a 6 per cent. rate. In the open 
market the rate of discount has rapidly risen as the 
withdrawals increased, and there is little doubt 
that the open market will support the Bank of Eng- 
land in whatever may be necessary to protect its 
reserve. It has become a question now not for 
the Bank of England only, but for the whole 
City. 

Up to the present the Stock Exchange has been 
wonderfully little troubled by the gold withdrawals. 
Probably the fall in prices that has been going on for 
so long has brought to light the most pressing 
embarrassments that existed. Speculation has been 
stopped, those who could not get assistance have 
been declared defaulters, and those whose credit still 
remains good have got help. Besides, there has not been 
much fall during the week in New York. Apparently 
in New York as well as in London speculation is 
paralysed, and great capitalists have combined to 
support the market artificially. Whether they will 
be able to do so long depends upon whether there 
will be serious failures soon. Certainly the crisis 
is deepening. The outlook as regards Congres- 
sional action is disappointing. The President’s 
message has not given satisfaction. People say that 
it is not clear enough as to what ought to be done, 
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and especially it is complained that the President 
has not made any proposals except the mere repeal 
of the Sherman Act. Meantime, the majority of the 
Senate seems to be disinclined to repeal the Act, and 
that naturally increases apprehension. Whether 
the Act will or will not be repealed is thus as un- 
certain as ever ; but a very bitter struggle is likely. 
On the Continent some large operators in Paris 
nave been embarrassed, and though they have not 
been actually declared defaulters, they have been 
obliged to close their accounts. In Germany, too, 
Stock Exchange troubles are reported, and the fresh 
fall in Mexican securities is causing apprehen- 
sions. 

Here at home the great coal strike, or lock- 
out, whichever it is to be called, seems to be 
spreading, and threatens to throw trade com- 
pletely out of gear. Strange to say, however, 
there has actually been a recovery in silver, which 
on Thursday went up to 343d. per ounce. Apparently 
the Silver party in the United States is confident of 
preventing the repeal of the Sherman Act; at all 
events the selling of silver from the United States to 
any considerable extent has stopped, while, oddly 
enough, the demand for silver for India is steadily 
increasing. The latter circumstance is attracting 
widespread attention, and, indeed, is exceedingly 
significant in itself. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


T seems to be generally admitted that the Naval 

Manceuvres have this year been more interesting 
than usual; the accounts have excited more atten- 
tion, have been more carefully read, and have been 
more talked about. The public have fancied that 
here, at last, was something tangible; fortified towns 
were no longer “requisitioned”’ by a gun-boat, nor 
ocean-going steamers captured by a vessel of half 
their speed; a battle had been fought—a battle 
which it pleased some of the correspondents to 
describe as very like the real thing; a battle stub- 
bornly, nay, pluckily contested; and, of course, 
everyone knows that fighting is the chief end and 
object of ships of war—in which idea lie error and 
confusion. Fighting is not the end, not the object, 
but merely a means by which the end or object is 
often gained. It is well therefore to bear in mind 


‘what the proposed object was. It was officially 


defined : on the one side, to obtain command of the 
sea between Great Britain and Ireland ; on the other 
side, to prevent this; and the desired command of 
the sea was to be such “ that a large expedition may 
be sent across it.”” The first-named, or Red side, was 
somewhat stronger in fighting ships than the other, 
the Blue side; but the Blue side had a considerable 
number of torpedo-boats, of which the Red had none. 
The game, then, was a game of strategy pure and 
simple, into which neither “pluck” nor “stubborn- 
ness” entered, and in which tactics had no place. 
The object of the Red was to defeat the Blue 
squadrons or drive them back to their ports, and to 
capture, destroy, or seal up the torpedo-boats. That 
being done, a large expedition would be able to 
cross. 

What, however, we have to insist on is that the 
fighting was entirely strategic. A fleet of inferior 
force might have to retire; if inferior by one-eighth, 
or 12} per cent., it might be defeated decisively, 
without any fighting whatever; and the strength of 
the fleets was reckoned by a numerical scale, strictly 
laid down, according to which the ships engaged 
were divided into three classes, (a) valued at twelve 
points each, (b) at four, and (c) at one. The Red 
fleet consisted of two divisions: A, valued at 104, 
stationed in Torbay; and B, valued at seventy-five, 
stationed at Lamlash. The whole Red fleet thus 
amounted to 179, or, without class (c), to 168. The 
Blue fleet consisted also of two divisions : C, in Bere- 


haven, worth ninety-two points; and D, in Blacksod 
Bay, worth sixty-four points. A third division of 
four ships of class (c) brought the total force of the 
Blue fleet to 160; in addition to which it had also 
twenty-four torpedo-boats stationed along the east 
coast of Ireland. 

It thus appears that, by the official appreciation, 
the Red force, if united, was just, but only just, 
sufficient to give it a decisive superiority over the 
united Blue. But the margin was very small, and 
the decisive superiority might easily be done away 
with, if the torpedo-boats had an opportunity to act. 
This opportunity Red gavethem. It appears, indeed, 
that both the Red and Blue admirals, ignoring 
the torpedo-boats, treating them as une quantité 
négligeable, conceived their first object to be the 
bringing together of the greatest possible number of 
points. Blue thus left the torpedo-boats entirely 
unprotected ; and Red, with the opportunity thrust 
into his hands of capturing, sinking, or sealing up 
every one of them, left them severely alone, so as to 
increase the fleet by even the units. The torpedo- 
boats, thus left to themselves, proceeded to do evil 
after their kind; and aided by a fog—which has been 
spoken of as fortunate or unfortunate, according as 
it was looked at through blue or red glasses— 
succeeded in putting out of action twelve Red 
points. Was this properly called a misfortune? 
The maxim promulgated by Gil Blas may answer 
the question : Quand il vous arrivera quelque grand 
malheur, examinez vous bien, ef vous verrez qwil y 
aura toujours de votre faute. If Red had employed 
the gunboats, and torpedo-boat catchers or de- 
stroyers, in their legitimate work of catching and 
destroying, fog or no fog, the Blue torpedo-boats 
would not have been able to make hay in the Red 
fleet. 

But another point of the greatest importance is: 
Had the Red fleets A and B any business to be where 
they were? Would they have been there if the 
game had been a reality? Scarcely. The absurdity 
of the proceeding by which they got there will be 
evident if we translate the facts of the case into the 
language of history. For Berehaven, read Brest; 
for Blacksod Bay, Toulon; Lamlash becomes Gib- 
raltar, and Fleet A is the English Channel fleet, or 
Western squadron. What took place,then, was this:— 
Immediately on the declaration of war, the enemy’s 
fleet left Brest, steering to the south-west, to meet 
the fleet out of Toulon endeavouring to join it. This 
is conceivable, though it is not historical. But what 
is neither conceivable nor historical is that the two 
English fleets, alike from the Channel and Gibraltar, 
should, without any knowledge of the enemy’s move- 
ments, put to sea with their whole available force, 
and, leaving the torpedo-boats in St. Malo, or Cher- 
bourg, Havre, Dieppe, or Boulogne, unwatched, un- 
hampered, leaving the trade of the Channel or the 
Mediterranean unprotected, push out into the open 
sea on the chance of joining each other, getting 
between the enemy’s fleets, and so destroying them. 
If all history is to be ignored, then we can under- 
stand such a proceeding—not otherwise. It is cer- 
tainly not the strategy which we have received from 
Hawke or Jervis, Boscawen or Nelson. It was not 
by such that we won and held the command of the 
sea. 

It is true that in this instance protection of 
commerce did not enter into the programme. But 
commerce or no commerce, play or earnest, it is 
false strategy to withdraw the fleet from its imme- 
diate interests, and steer out into the ocean, leaving 
the enemy inthe rear. The only explanation which 
the conduct of the opposing commanders-in-chief— 
more especially of the Red admiral—admits of is 
that they were playing a game, not of war, not of 
strategy, but of points; forgetful, too, of that very 
important factor, the torpedo-boats, or the equally 
important factor, the accidents to which ships newly 
commissioned, or subjected to unwonted strain, are 
necessarily liable. That without special care and 
forethought bottoms will foul, boiler tubes give out, 
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bearings get hot, engines break down, are matters 
which cannot be tvo earnestly, too strongly impressed 
on the Admiralty. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER IN _ 1893. 


ERHAPS it is not generally understood over 
here that the ways of that very interesting and 
suggestive feature of American life, the native 
newspaper, have within the past ten years under- 
gone a notable revolution. A “symposium” is 
devoted to the subject in this month’s Forum, and 
three leading American journalists, two of them 
editors of New York dailies, express therein some- 
what startling views. The change, they all agree, 
has been for the worse: and though Mr. Miller, the 
editor of the New Vork Times, makes a feeble apology, 
as one who would account for some cosmic process 
over which he has no control, his argument in no way 
weakens the effect of the open jeremiads of the 


’ other gentlemen. The change is attributed to the 


advent to New York—for it is in New York the 
phenomenon is at its acutest—of a “Western news- 
paper man” who got possession of a metropolitan 
daily and introduced a series of innovations which 
were so successful in catching the taste of the public 
that the other New York papers were, in downright 
self-defence, forced to copy them. A lowering of price 
which several of the papers went in forabout this time, 
is also given as a cause. But this can have had little 
to do with the matter, for the price of these papers 
is now no lower than that at which most English 
newspapers have been sold for over a generation. 
The true causes, it seems clear, were on the one hand 
the innovations of the New York World, and on the 
other the state of the public taste to which such inno- 
vations proved acceptable. A hint of the nature of the 
change may be gathered from some remarks of the 
editor of the New York Recorder, on the experiences 
of a reporter: “ He may be assigned to interview 
the servants of a household with regard to the 
domestic differences of their master and ‘mistress. 
... His next assignment may be to play the spy 
on some lady or gentleman. ... He will discover 
among reputable folka wholesome dread of newspaper 
men, a dread inspired by heartless and inexcusable 
attacks on private character.” But the most eloquent 
and convincing commentary is an analytical compari- 
son which Mr. Gilmer Speed makes between thecontents 
of four of the leading New York papers on a given 
Sunday in April, 1881, and the contents of the same 
newspapers on the corresponding Sunday in the 
present year. The date was taken at random, Mr. 
Speed says ; indeed, it was a quieter day than usual, 
“for it happened that the day before there were no 
‘carnivals of crime’ or ‘ bloody butcheries’’ anywhere 
within telegraphic reach.” We quote a few of the 
items from this analysis, which it will repay the 
reader to study. The numerals indicate the number 
of columns devoted to the respective subjects :— 


Subject. Tribune. World. Times. Sun. 
1881. 1893. 1881. 1893. 1881. 1893. 1881. 1893, 
Religious . 2.00 0.00 0.75 0.00 1.00 90.00 0.50 1.00 
Literary ... 15.00 6.00 1.00 2,00 18.00 12.00 5.75 6.00 
Gossip ... 1.00 23.00 1.00 63,50 50 16.75 2.00 13.00 


Scandals |. 0.00 1.50 0.00 1.50 1.00 2.50 0.00 2.00 
Sporting 1.00 6.50 2.50 16.00 3.00 10,00 0,50 17.50 


The items taken individually, it seems to us, tell 
their tale best, but to sum up the grand total for 
the four papers, the fact we get is that, whereas 
twelve years ago there were only four and a half 
columns given up to gossip and one to scandal, this 
year there are one hundred and sixteen and a 
quarter columns of gossip, and seven and a half 
of scandal. Gossip and scandal, and articles 
about crimes and criminals, now occupy the 
space formerly devoted to literary, religious, 
and scientific matter. As to the character of 
that gossip and scandal the following remarks of Mr. 
Speed will convey some idea; and bear in mind it is 
a Sunday paper he is speaking of, and that twelve 


years ago the New York Sun was celebrated 
throughout the United States as perhaps the most 
scrupulously edited paper in America :—‘ The 
Sunday Sun I happened to hit on for examina- 
tion is not at all more lurid than usual; indeed, 
the supplements are not enlivened with the usual 
pictures showing the hosiery and other under- 
wear of women of various nations, together with 
dissertations on the same. But on the first page 
of the paper we have telegraphed to us from 
London an account of the trial of an English 
nobleman for an alleged indecent assault; then 
an account of how a young woman was said to 
have been made drunk by her lover; then the 
moving tale of an attack in the street by the 
wife of a barkeeper on the barkeeper’s mistress. 
But the first page has still another sensation, 
absolutely indescribable, and about as fair and 
legitimate a piece of news as might have been 
obtained by sending reporters to the Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum to interview the inmates—a nice page 
for a wife or daughter to scan at breakfast, before 
going to church. Such a story was never before, I 
believe, printed in any New York newspaper that 
made any pretence to respectability. At any rate, I 
have searched the files in vain for any previous 
report at once so objectionable and unnecessary. 
The Tribune of April 16th, 1893, printed this story. 
The World did not—until the next day!” 

The phenomenon, it will be admitted, is suf- 
ficiently grave, especially when it is remembered 
what a part the newspaper plays in American life. 
The question interests us apart from its 
American bearing, because one day, and that not 
a very distant one, the newspaper might by a 
bare possibility come to play a similar part in 
the life of these countries. The newspaper, in 
fact, dominates the scene in the United States. 
It not only forms the exclusive reading of the 
vast mass of the population, but it is their guide, 
instructor, and even ruler in most affairs within 
the domain of politics and public morality. It 
even wields a_ terrible power, and uses it, 
too, in the domain of their private concerns, 
should ever these concerns become matter for the 
curiosity of its readers; such a power as the 
editor of the New York Recorder refers to when he 
speaks of the “wholesome dread” of newspaper men 
which is felt by reputable people. ‘The positive 
tyranny exercised by the American press has long 
been one of the phenomena which has puzzled 
observers of the greatest democracy of modern 
times. They have long wondered when the day 
would come that the public sentiment would 
rise up against it and put it down. Mr. 
Gilmer Speed seems to think there may soon be 
a reaction at least against the quality of the 
tyranny. “Decent people will demand that the 
news be placed before them, not in sheets full of un- 
clean things, but with the good taste and moderation 
characteristicof a highand pure civilisation.” We sin- 
cerely hope it may be so, but we hardly share the con- 
fidence of Mr. Speed, though the fact that influential 
journalists themselves join in denouncing the evil is 
of good omen. The evil seems to be deeper than 
what the demand of decent people can cure. Decent 
people cannot guarantee mammoth circulations for 
reformed newspapers, and it is for mammoth circula- 
tions and the consequential advertising that news- 
paper-owners care. It must be borne in mind 
that twelve years ago New York papers were 
comparatively decent, and if they have changed 
it is solely because the change suited the general 
fancy. There must be something unsound in the 
moral sentiment of a public which declared for 
the degeneracy of its Press by such an emphatic vote, 
and which has forced the once-reputable newspapers 
of a great city to become a panderer to its most vicious 
tastes. That there is this moral unsoundness other 
evidences besides the newspapers testify. It is one of 
the things which excite most the anxiety of thinking 
Americans. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BARBARIAN. 


T was no doubt with malice aforethought that 
Mr. Grant Allen chose the approach of the 
Twelfth of August for the entertaining discourse 
on the relationship between aristocracy and bar- 
barism which he contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette the other afternoon. There is always some- 
thing charming and provoking at the same time 
about the excursions of Mr. Grant Allen’s mind, like 
the whimsical conceits and perverse logic of some 
brilliant but entirely feminine woman. It would be 
a keen intellectual pleasure, I am sure, to argue with 
him against whatever line of reasoning he might 
take up, for the single purpose of witnessing the 
dazzling paradoxes with which he would cover his 
retreat from every ticklish position, and the masterly 
irrelevancies with which he would finally overwhelm 
nis opponent. Nothing could be more enjoyable 
than to analyse the curious web of history, imagina- 
tion, and inference out of which, on the hint of 
Matthew Arnold’s old catchword about “ bar- 
barians,” he has constructed his sweeping and 
glittering generalisations on the subject of 
aristocracy. But I am _ not concerned with 
their analysis here, still less, in the columns of THE 
SPEAKER, with the defence of aristocracy in any of 
its aspects. Aristocracy has played its part for good 
or ill in the present human cycle, and it will probably 
play its part again in the next, whether it be by 
means of the “strong men,” the Sforzas, of the 
democracy itself, or through some Chinese Alaric 
who will prepare St. Paul’s and London Bridge for 
the sketch-book of Macaulay’s New Zealander, and 
found amid the ruins of our enervated civilisation a 
new barbaric empire. To these matters the present 
deponent is comparatively indifferent. Non ragi- 
oniam di lor. But I do feel prompted to say a word 
for the mere barbarian whom Mr. Allen so scorn- 
fully attacks. As one of those imperfectly civilised 
beings who, about this season of the year, ex- 
perience certain stirrings of the blood which Mr. 
Allen would stigmatise as barbarian, certain un- 
controllable longings for what he would deem savage 
life, paramount amongst them being the desire to go 
with deadly weapons in pursuit of wild animals, 
whether it be birds, beasts, or fishes, I feel that I am 
put upon my defence. Civilisation, too, it seems to 
me, is put upon its defence; forif perfect civilisation 
be incompatible with these instincts, then I cannot 
force myself to believe that civilisation is an entirely 
‘ desirable thing; and Iam very sure that there are 
a great many worthy and apparently civilised persons, 
in no way open to Mr. Allen’s objections on the 
political score, who will be in exactly the same state 
of mind. See what dilemmas this ruthless man 
would involve us in. Either we who have these 
instincts and yield to them are savages, barbarians, 
or, to put the matter in its most objectionable 
form, aristocrats, or else civilisation is a 
failure; for we hold ourselves to be of the very 
vanguard of civilisation—persons of liberal, open, and 
benevolent ideas—and are mightily given up to it. 
Dilemmas like this might be multiplied, but one 
will suffice. It will be admitted that the imputa- 
tion involved on either horn of this one is sufficiently 
grave, and I for one could not lie under it and go 
with an easy conscience on Saturday to my native 
heather in search of a very modest bag of grouse. 
Our position must be defended. 

And first by methods logical. Mr. Allen reasons 
broadly thus:—All European aristocracies dare de- 
scendants of the Goths. All Goths were barbarians. 
All barbarians had sporting instincts. Ergo, first, 
all who have sporting instincts are barbarians; and, 
second, they are aristocrats. The syllogism needs 
only to be stated thus for its double fallacy to be 
apparent not merely to Mr. Allen himself, but to a 
junior freshman. Nevertheless, let us expand the 
argument, eliminating unessential considerations, 
however tempting. (Amongst the latter, for 

ce, is a very interesting suggestion of Mr. 


Allen’s concerning personal trappings and decora- 
tions. He sees in the decorations to which some 
civilised men—and women—are addicted the relics of 
barbarism, whereas I would regard the adornments 
of the savage as early intimations of civilisation. In 
the French Republic, which can hardly be described 
as an aristo-barbaric state, the love of decorations as 
marks of distinction is notorious, and, if I do not 
mistake, a system of decorations forms part of the 
scheme of rewards in Mr. Bellamy’s highly socialistic 
Utopia. But this by the way.) The one assump- 
tion in particular which I wish to refute is, that 
the sporting instinct is a barbarian one in any 
sense incompatible with either civilisation or 
democracy. This refutation may be made in 
several ways. We may recall the simple fact that 
we were all barbarians once, whether in the present. 
social order we be accounted aristocrats or plebeians. 
Aristocracies have no monopoly of a savage ancestry. 
Even amongst Attila’s Huns there was a rank and 
file, who no doubt left descendants. If, therefore, 
the aristocrat be entitled to claim on the ground 
of his descent that certain instincts of his are 
barbarian, the proletarian is entitled on the same 
ground to make the same claim. We thus 
do away with the distinction drawn from ancestry. 
The same conclusion may be reached by considering 
facts as they are. I boldly assert that those instincts 
which Mr. Allen would assume to be barbarian, 
including the sporting instinct and the instinct for a 
closer correspondence with the life of nature, are as 
common to the masses as they are to the classes. 
There is no need to point out that Rousseau 
considered himself a genuine democrat. It is 
enough to consider the London cockney, whom Mr. 
Allen will not accuse of being either a child of 
Nature or of the caste of Vere de Vere. No one 
more ardently than the cockney longs for the taste 
of the primitive life to be had, when the fine 
weather comes, by “camping out” up the river 
and fishing for eels. And who patronises the turf 
with greater enthusiasm than he, requiring a vast 
system of halfpenny newspapers and commission 
bookmakers to supply his eager need? Or you may 
consider the North-country miner hunting water-rats 
with his tyke, or the farmer following the hounds on 
his cob, or the farmer's boy delighting when he gets 
the chance in coursing a hare or in setting a night- 
line for pike, or even the poacher with his “delight 
of a starry night in the season of the year.” The 
only difference between one class and another in 
the matter of these instincts, it seems to me, is 
that one class has managed to have a better chance 
of gratifying them than the other, a state of in- 
equality which [ for one shall be very glad to see 
remedied (provided the game be preserved). So far 
I feel I have made it clear—to my own conscience at 
any rate—that I may be a good democrat and yet 
enjoy the whirr of a grouse’s wing as it startles the 
moorland air in the month of August. 

It now remains to be shown that these instincts 
are not inimical to the higher sensibilities cultivated 
in us by civilisation, or even at variance with the 
very necessities of civilisation. The argument might 
be pursued on positive lines. It might be shown that 
the sportsman is a benefactor of those species of the 
animal kingdom which he preserves and hunts. It 
might be shown thatslayinga partridge ora quail is no 
more barbarous than slaughtering an ox or a chicken 
for Mr. Grant Allen’s dinner—or for that matter, 
as a consistent vegetarian would argue, than devour- 
ing the flesh of these animals. The subject is a large 
one. But I will content myself with simply pointing 
out that all the poets—all of them worth naming— 
are on my side. If I am to be reckoned an un- 


regenerate barbarian and a foe of civilisation, so must 
they. The best of their song is of the life of nature, 
and if I fall into any mood in which I dream of heaven 
as a happy hunting-ground, and have even more 
savage promptings, I can always find a poet to sym- 
pathise with me and to express his delight in similar 
things, like the Celtic bard as he saw and heard— 
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“The heron flap heavily up from the brake, 
The crow fly homeward with twig or straw ; 
The wild duck, a silver line in wake, 
Cutting the calm mere to far Bunnaw. . . 
The horn from the wood ; the plunge of the stag, 
With the loud hounds after him, down from the crag. 
Sweet is the chase,” 
continues the same bard — 


“but the battle is sweeter ; 
More healthful, more joyous, for true men meeter !” 

I am but a poor sportsman, yet I have these 
instincts, and I deny that they are barbarous any 
more than it is barbarous to have an appetite for 
dinner. I deny that poetry is the enemy of civilisa- 
tion. I deny that a man needs to be a savage or a 
person of sixteen quarterings to thrill even to such a 
lilt as— 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay ! 

On the mountain dawns the day ; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting spear.” 
And I do believe it is a false conception of nature 
and civilisation which looks upon the perfect man as 
a being devoid of all these sentiments and rejoicing 
only in a world of artifice. X. 


HOW THEY ENJOYED THEMSELVES. 


NE Bank Holiday is very much like another, 
except for the weather. Last Monday the 
weather in and about London was almost perfect 
—worthy of a year which will long keep its place in 
our memories as the year of sunshine. The holiday- 
making crowd set forth early to enjoy themselves, 
and how they did it—was it not told in the papers 
of the following morning? Yet the statistics of the 
numbers who went by river or rail to fair scenes 
where the trees rustling gently in the breeze took 
the place of grimy houses, and there were great 
stretches of meadow instead of stony streets, do not 
satisfy all one’s curiosity as to how the people 
enjoyed themselves on their great summer festival, 
and some notes of personal observation may 
possibly help the student of sociology a _ hun- 
dred years hence to understand something of 
what a London holiday was in 1893. To begin 
with, the streets were strangely empty. The shut- 
tered shops spoke of Sunday; yet there was not 
even the Sunday crowd in the great West-end 
thoroughfares. Hyde Park, which is the favourite 
resort of so many on an ordinary Sunday, was almost 
deserted, and a child might have played with a hoop 
in Piccadilly without giving just cause of offence to 
anyone. The people, in the afternoon, at all events, 
were not in the streets. Whither had they gone? 
Turning to the morning papers in search of an 
answer to the question, I came upon the announce- 
ment of the entertainment at the Royal Aquarium. 
Certainly there was plenty of promise in the adver- 
tisement, and it seemed not unlikely that I should 
find here the missing multitude. So I strolled gently 
across the deserted Mall, by the great Government 
offices, and through a little bit of dingy Westminster 
to the building which is called by a name that no 
longer seems appropriate. An entertainment, of 
the ordinary music-hall description, was in progress 
when I entered. A young woman in short skirts, 
accompanied by a man in picturesque costume, was 
playing some musical instrument, the exact nature 
of which I confess I could not ascertain. In front of 
the stage there was a throng of perhaps two thousand 
persons, many of whom were unmistakably from the 
country. Clearly it was not here that I could hope 
to find the great lost multitude. Presently the 
young lady and her companion disappeared from 
the stage, only to reappear, the former in shorter 
skirts than ever, armed with castanets, with 
which they executed various lively measures to 
the delectation of the throng. But no enthu- 


siasm was evinced until the maid and her colleague 
indulged in a burlesque prize- fight, castanets 


and all, upon the stage. Great was the general joy 
when in the end the lady, getting her opponent’s 
head in chancery, performed a lively measure upon it 
with the help of her castanets. But this was hardly 
entertainment for a brilliant summer afternoon, and 
I left the throng, wandering sadly through the 
frowsy hall, gaping solemnly at the stalls upon 
which so bewildering a variety of articles, useful 
and the reverse, are offered for sale, and breathing 
an atmosphere not unlike that of a penny ’bus ona 
wet Saturday. 

Out into the sunshine again, and here I came 
upon the first traces of the missing multitude. 
Westminster Abbey rose in its majesty before my 
eyes, and round its northern door a great crowd was 
thronging. Clearly there are many persons in London 
who find in a visit to the Abbey and its tombs their 
ideal of a summer holiday. One could not but 
admire the earnestness with which these did their 
sight-seeing, their great and eager interest in the 
explanations of the official guides, the awe-stricken 
whispers in which they pointed to the coronation 
chair or the tomb of Charles Dickens. Between 
this sober company of men and women and the 
crowd in the Aquarium there was a difference 
indeed. Out into the sunshine again, and lo! 
here are the Houses of Parliament, and it is 
the hour when members are to meet for the 
transaction of public business. A great crowd 
waiting patiently on the pavement here betokens 
the fact that there are those in London who, even on 
a Bank Holiday, can desire no better occupation than 
that of waiting to see Mr. Gladstone as he passes 
from Downing Street to the Treasury Bench. On 
Westminster Bridge I stand a moment to see the 
packed landing-stage and the steamers moving 
quickly up and down the river, black with the throng 
of passengers upon their decks. The river, it is clear, 
is in high favour to-day, and here at least one sees 
no inconsiderable section of the people of London. 

* Quick, cabby—Victoria!” and I am in a train 
bound for the Crystal Palace, my spirits hardly 
raised by the fact that I have just discovered that 
somewhere in the course of my brief wanderings I 
have been lightened of my purse. Where, oh where 
did that clever pickpocket succeed in beating down 
the guard that has so long defied him? The train 
stays long in the station. Nobody here’ seems to be 
in a hurry. It is not the way with the suburban 
traffic on the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway. I have time for a chat with the guard, and 
learn with interest that he cannot tell to half an hour 
or so when this particular train will reach the Palace— 
“ That is, to-day, of course, sir.” But things are not so 
bad as they seem, in spite of my vanished purse, and 
in something less than an hour I find myself in the 
beautiful grounds at Sydenham. Beautiful they 
still are, though Sydenham is no longer what it 
once was, and the building fiend has covered so 
many square miles that when this palace first 
rose from the earth consisted of green fields and 
growing woods. To most Londoners there is a 
certain glamour about the Crystal Palace which 
belongs to no other place of entertainment. For 
thirty years past we have come here at intervals, 
and doubtless to many some of the brightest 
memories of their lives are associates with their 
visits to the place in the days when it was the 
fashion, and princes and kings and emperors did 
not think it beneath them to join in a Crystal 
Palace festival. 

Here, at last, is the multitude in full foree—men 
and women of all classes, save that which arrogates 
to itself the exclusive right to the title; whole 
families, from the tottering granddame to the 
toddling infant or the baby in arms; groups of 
youths shrieking wildly and enjoying themselves 
with a physical vigour worthy of young savages; 
bands of girls, emancipated for the day from the 
sweating dens of the East End, and strolling 
arm-in-arm along the broad walks singing the 
song of the hour and invoking the beloved “ Disy” 
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to give her desired answer. The attractions 
at the Palace are even more numerous than those at 
the Aquarium, and, oh, how much healthier! A 
balloon shoots up from the grounds far into the 
sapphire dome, and from it flutters down in a gaily 
coloured train a million handbills, reminding us of 
the fact that we live in the age of advertisement. 
The policeman directs me to the arena, and here in a 
comfortable enclosure I watch the curious per- 
formance of the dusky Amazons, who have come to 
teach us some, though happily not all, of the customs 
of far-away Dahomey. Itis a performance distinctly 
worth seeing, and the people who fill the benches of 
the arena manifestly enjoy it, though one wonders 
why no attempt is made to explain the gyrations 
and antics of these shapely female warriors. Perhaps 
it is a certain touch of irony in one’s nature that 
leads me by-and-by to visit the curious little ex- 
hibition of working ants which is now one of the 
permanent attractions of the Palace. Yet what 
could one do better on St. Lubbock’s day? There is 
no Bank Holiday for the ants—that, at least, is evident 
at a first glance into one of the nests exposed to 
view. Not in the East-End of London at the 
busiest season of the year can one find so much of 
physical activity, of energy in work, of unremitting 
disregard for everythingsave the duty of the moment, 
as is to be found among these ants. How they rush 
through the narrow streets of their cities, unconscious 
of everything apparently save the duty of going on. 
How they crowd together in excitement at some 
particular spot, each telling to the other his opinion 
of the event that has brought them together. How 
they dig and delve and lug their mighty burdens, and 
lay stick upon stick and build their houses, for all the 
world as though they, and not the bipeds around 
them, were the masters of the earth. After all, com- 
ing away from the exhibition of the ants engaged in 
their ceaseless labours and seeing the holiday throng 
again, sprawling on the lawns, gaping at the sights, 
raising shrill cries of delight, dancing wildly to the 
music of the bands, and indulging in other manifesta- 
tions of enjoyment common to the pleasure-making 
Briton, one is inclined to look upon one’s fellow 
creatures with a certain amount of disfavour. Why 
should we incline to think so much of ourselves and 
to claim the whole universe as ours, when these 
little creatures are going about their work so 
unconcernedly in our very midst? But these are 
not thoughts for a Bank Holiday, and so I leave the 
vast multitude to its pleasures and to the violent 
delights of the display of fireworks, with which the 
day is to close, and returning to town see every 
common and park by the side of the railway filled 
with cricketers, tennis-players, and children occupied 
with bat and ball. For what would a fine Bank 
Holiday be without games of this description? 


IZAAK WALTON. 


AME, we are often told, both by those who have 

it and those who have it not, is a poor thing. 

It is cold comfort in the grave. The reader will 
remember Heine’s vaunted preference of “a cow- 
girl deep in Tove” to all merely posthumous glory. 
Yet it seems hard to realise that such warm-hearted 
tribute as has been so devotionally offered up by 
“honest anglers” and others to the memory of Izaak 
Walton during the past week has not reached the 
ears of the beloved shade, still, may-be, plying the 
angle, as in Westwood’s quaint fancy, “ by streams 
of Heaven.” Such sincere flattery from men three 
hundred years his juniors might for once be expected 
to “soothe the dull, cold ear of death.” Indeed, the 
popularity of centenaries, bi-centenaries, ter-cen- 
tenaries, and so on, during the last few years hardly 
looks as if the doctrine of the Sadducee had made 
such progress as one sometimes fears. The belief in 
immortality and saint-worship would seem to be as 
vigorous amongst us as ever. And certainly, if the 


illustrious dead reaily do know nothing of all the rich 
harvest that has sprung up behind them, it seems 
a little hard. Worship, we know, is mainly good 
for the worshipper; but, so far as we have had 
means of judging, it has proved pleasant to the 
worshipped too. What is the use of going into a 
hundred-odd editions if one is never to know of it? 
Mr. Jerome knows all about his hundred-odd editions ; 
but Walton may-be has never heard of another of 
his since the fifth, which we know bore his final 
revision, seven years before he fell asleep at Win- 
chester. Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Meredith, Mr. Swinburne, 
and other moderns, have already in life experienced 
the secret joy of dwelling—oftener, doubtless, than 
they would acknowledge—on their voluminous biblio- 
graphies ; but it is hard to think that perhaps Izaak 
knows nothing at all of “The Chronicle of ‘The 
Compleat Angler.’”’ 

How would it innocently delight “the unseen 
good old man” to know that not only the choice 
spirits of his age, Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Donne, 
Bishop Morley, Bishop Sanderson, John Hale, and, 
we may probably add, Michael Drayton, honoured 
and loved him, but that no few of all the choice 
spirits that have followed after have been proud, 
like Cotton, to call him father. To have among 
one’s lovers such men as Dr. Johnson, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Scott, Washington Irving, and 
Lowell is at least equal to the admiration of CharlesL., 
which Walton’s first accidental excursion into letters 
—his Life of Donne—is said to have won. 

But, indeed, Walton is the best-beloved of all 
English writers, Lamb not excepted. No other book 
has been made more of a companion of, stuffed 
into the pockets for holidays, read and re-read in 
all those hours and places where men love best to 
have a Hook for a friend—in spring mornings by 
brook-sides, in sunny meditative gardens, or at bed- 
time, when one would fain sweeten one’s dreams 
with heavenly-minded thought. The very flowers 
we press in “The Complete Angler” for remem- 
brance grow sweeter, as surely those choice 
sprigs of poetry which are already like so many 
violets dotted among the pages never read so 
well anywhere out of Walton’s setting. They seem, 
indeed, rather to have grown originally in 
the context than to have been transplanted there, 
so perfect is Walton’s artless art. If we did not 
know that such lovely sentences as Walton is always 
writing never came into the world unassisted by art, 
we might well deem that they had simply run off 
his pen as those no sweeter sentences bubble from 
the beaks of the “ little nimble musicians of the air, 
that warble forth their curious ditties, with which 
Nature hath furnished them to the shame of art. 
But Walton did, with all his piety and simplicity, 
unmistakably “use art.” We know that he polished 
his beautiful spontaneous phrases, just like any 
other writer who before or since has written with a 
quill “dropt from an angel’s wing.” Strange as it 
may seem, he belonged on one side to the Flauberts, 
the Paters, and the Stevensons, with the important 
difference that having used art he was able to con- 
ceal it. His aim, on his own confession, was to express 
his own temperament. “The whole discourse is, or 
rather was, a picture of my own disposition,” he writes 
in the Epistle to the Reader, but it is because that 
disposition was so singularly beautiful and winning 
that the perfect incarnation of it has so undying a 
charm. Izaak was a saint, but he was boon-com- 
panion, lover of nature, humorist, and man of 
letters as well, and it is not surprising that the 
rare union should have resulted in so rare a book 
and so rare a fame. 

He had, indeed, from early youth been devoted 
to letters, even, apparently, when he was appren- 
ticed to his supposed relative, the haberdasher in 
Whitechapel. Like many who have had to rest 
content with “the other harmony of prose” (“O 
rare content!” at least in his case), he began early 
as a minor poet and the friend of minor poets. One 
tradition speaks of him “as a very sweet poet in his 
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youth, and more than all in matters of love,” and in 
his twenty-sixth year he was the dedicatee of a 
poem, “The Love of Amos and Laura, written 
by” a certain unidentified “S. P.” During later 
life he still wrote scattered verse at odd times, 
sundry sets of complimentary verses for the books 
of friends, an elegy on Donne; and his joy at 
the Restoration was too great for anything but 
song. Indeed, so enduring is the passion for the 
fame of the poet in man and boy that if the con- 
jecture of modern critics as to the identity of “John 
Chalkhill, Esq., an Acquaintant and Friend of 
Edmund Spencer,” with Izaak himself be allowed, 
it would seem that even in the very last year of his 
life he still turned wistfully to the ambition of his 
youth. Five years before, his eighty-sixth year, he 
had written a preface, and generally prepared for the 
press, “ Thealma and Clearchus, a Pastoral History, 
in smooth and easie verse,” which, however, was not 
published till 1683, the year of his death. He ascribed 
the authorship of the poem to the John Chalkhill 
above mentioned, the Chalkhills being connections of 
Walton through his second wife, the sister of the 
subsequently famous Ken. It is conjectured that 
Walton simply made use of Chalkhill’s name, 


though the description of the author and 
commendation of the poem in Walton’s pre- 
face seem a little more glowing than was 


necessary to ensure the disguise. It seems hardly 
likely that Walton would write thus of himself: 
* And I have also this truth to say of the author, 
that he was in his time a man generally known, and as 
well beloved; for he was humble and obliging in 
his behaviour, a gentleman, a scholar, very innocent 
and prudent; and, indeed, his whole life was useful, 
quiet, and virtuous. God send the story may meet 
with, or make, all readers like him ’’—though there 
could hardly be a more faithful portrait of him; and 
it is true that in drawing his portrait of Piscator 
he is evidently not insensible of his own good 
qualities. This Chalkhill question is not merely 
antiquarian, for the identification of Chalkhill and 
Walton places to the credit of the latter the two 
hearty songs of country content and angling joys— 


** Oh, the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find ! 
Heigh trolollie lollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lee. 
That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind: 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me ”— 


which are certainly more spirited than any verse to 
which Walton set his name; though, in saying this, 
one must not forget occasional felicities of phrase 
such as Walton could hardly miss, such as that ina 
reference to the moral efficacy of Donne’s Satires, 
whereby, says Walton in his elegy, many have 


“ Kept their soul 
Freer by reading verse.” 

How many of us have kept our souls freer by 
reading Walton’s prose! What book on our shelves 
breathes forth so pure a spirit? Where amid all the 
professed “gardens of the soul” is there a whiter 
page than his in which the simple joys of earth and 
air are seen to be the veritable joys of heaven? 


Magister artis docte Piscatoriz, 
Waltone salve! . . . simul bonus 
Piseator, idem et scriptor, et calami potens. 
Utriusque necdum et ictus et tamen sapis.” 


VLADIMIR KOROLENKO. 


HE robust, unemotional young-middle-aged man, 
with the keen black eyes and the shock of dark 
crisp hair creeping far over his cheeks, is, then, 
Vladimir Korolenko—after Tolstoi, the most highly 
rated, as he is the most distinctly promising, of 
living Russian novelists. He has been in London 
during the last few days on his way to the States, 


and is now, no doubt, harvesting impressions of the 
great sea and us sons of it, and revising once more 
Bokel’s theory of the slavery of Ireland. Unfortun- 
ately, the rare chance of meeting him has been useful 
only to the few who know more of his tongue than 
he knows of ours; the many must take comfort in 
that his best work has been well and lovingly 
Englished, and brought within easy reach even of the 
poor man.* 

The roll of modern Russian literature is a roll of 
martyrdom ; hardly a name upon it but stands for 
shame and suffering at the hands of a ruling 
class bound in long conspiracy against free 
intelligence and humanitarian fervour. Pushkin, we 
recall, for a skit upon a royal favourite was six years 
under the ban. Lermontof was repeatedly punished. 
Sherchenko, the greatest poet of Little Russia, 
lived under perpetual pain of the lash, only escaping 
his early enemies—his stepmother, the parish clerk, 
and the farmer whom he served as swineherd—to fall 
beneath the whip of those in civil and military 
authority. Alexander Herzen, a long time im- 
prisoned, was finally banished for life. The gentle 
Chernichevski, after being entombed awhile in the 
fortress, was pilloried before a Petersburg mob and 
condemned to fourteen years’ hard labour at the 
mines and perpetual exile in Siberia. This living 
death lasted twenty-five years, until, mind and body 
alike completely broken, the kind release came quite 
recently. Turguenief, for his eulogy of Gogol— 
albeit the great satirist had died as mad a mystic 
as any Romanof could desire—was thrown into 
prison, and then driven out of Russian society. 
Dostoiefski, the most loudly acclaimed and nearly 
the greatest writer of his later day, they actually 
dragged out upon a public scaffold, stripped to the 
shirt, and then read out their sentence, which was 
that he should be shot out of hand. At the last 
moment these precious judges thought the shooting 
too great a mercy, and so they had the poor wretch 
fettered, shaved, and cast into the filthy cauldron of 
Siberian prison-life, flogged while suffering from an 
epileptic attack, and otherwise tortured during what 
should have been his ten best and most fruitful 
years. 

These are but a few of the many; and Korolenko, 
who has followed in the same hard path, must be 
accounted fortunate in being, at forty, a free and 
favoured man. At twenty it promised otherwise. 
He was then absorbed in the strangely fascin- 
ating life of a hungry student in Moscow, 
among hundreds in like predicament; among the 
hundreds, for we find him with the others 
petitioning the faculty, yet not of them—destined, 
not for agriculture, but forart. The first rumblings 
of revolution were waking hope and alarm; and 
the Government, desperately anxious to crush the 
invisible enemy ere it became strong, was striking 
out blindly to right and left. The precocious 
students suffered among the first. Young Vladimir 
for his part in the petitioning was ordered off to 
the Government of Vologda, but on the way was 
countermanded to his home in Cronstadt, where he 
was strictly watched. At the height of the Terror 
Korolenko, then in St. Petersburg, was called upon 
to pay the seemingly inevitable price of genius and 
conscience. Arrested by one of the mistakes which 
are common in Russia, and, indeed, are inherent in 
an arbitrary system like that of “ administrative 
process,” he was banished in 1879 to the northern 
provinces, where he was confined in a prison for 
“ politicals.” Long afterwards it leaked out that 
his imaginary offence was that of escaping from a 
gaol to which he had never been committed. He 
Was soon removed to Perm, and began writing, 


*«* The Blind Musician.” Tr. by S. Stepniak and W. Westall. London: 
Ward & Downey. 1890. 
‘*In Two Moods” and ‘In Bad Society,” Same translators and 


‘*Makar’s Dream, etc.”’—‘‘The Saghalien Convict, etc.’’ ‘‘ The 
Pseudon ' London: Fisher Unwin. 1892. 

A volume of Siberian sketches was translated by Mrs. Aline Delano, 
and published in New York (Crowell) as far back as 1887. 
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with no very encouraging result. The next penalty, 
however idiotic it may appear, was at least not 
the result of a mere blunder. Among other sus- 
pects Korolenko was in 1881 called upon formally 
to swear allegiance to the new Tsar. Along with 
many who were no revolutionaries, he refused, 
and was packed off to Amgee, in the sub-arctic 
province of Yakutsk, to make a bare subsistence 
as an agricultural labourer, fortunate in having a 
hut to himself, and so being spared too close contact 
with the very undesirable natives of those parts. 
Three years passed—a hard but invaluable ex- 
perience, as “ Makar” and “The Saghalinian ” 
testify ; then he was free to return to Novgorod 
and his family. This bare outline may easily be 
filled in by his simplest reader. The paternal 
despotism which claps the boy into gaol and leaves 
the man free to develop his riper but no less 
revolutionary thought displays its imbecility so 
plainly that it is impossible to believe it can long 
survive. 

Korolenko has embodied this riper thought, 
especially his idea of the need of a wise and patient 
altruism, in both his larger books, working it out 
there in a personal and a collective application. 
In “ The Blind Musician” he modestly offers “a 
psychological study,” a study of the growth 
of a mind whose chief channel of communication 
with the outside world is completely blocked from 
birth. The problem here is inevitably an individual 
one; and the intensity and command of detail with 
which it is described give it a terrible reality. One 
mental condition merges gradually into another; 
there is no artificial division of “moods.” Yet in the 
main they fall, here also, into the two—the fresh 
idealistic stage, and the black despair which follows 
the collapse of this egoistic Paradise, upon the first 
serious collision with the preoccupied and seemingly 
heartless world. But for blind Petrik there is a third 
mood. A state of “ balanced melancholy ” had suc- 
ceeded to the early smart, and this in turn had 
deepened into the utter wretchedness and despair of 
baffled egoism. Where, however, love fails to touch 
this deep-seated disease, the appreciation of a deeper 
misfortune succeeds ; and, without a hint of homily, 
the key is found. 

“In Two Moods” is not without an equal signi- 
ficance for the individual; but it has also a broader 
interest as a study in the psychology of a movement 
—the movement commonly though wrongly called 
“Nihilist.” Gavrik is not a lay figure; but he is not 
too strongly individualised to stand for a type. So 
with his fellows in the student life of Moscow fifteen 
years ago. The tragic death of a near companion 
strikes a dividing line between these two charac- 
teristic youthful “ moods.” The first is a dreamland 
of vast aspirations and enterprises, honest and 
generous, but also undefined and untried. 


‘We were to develop into something quite special—alto- 
gether new and exceptional people. . . . I merely dreamt that 
in me and my fellow-students there existed, as it were, buds 
wherein lay hidden, and ready to unfold and come forth, the 
bright future, the full new life.” 


Nature breaks in upon the childish comedy in her 
sharp, unceremonious way. Suicide makes a horrible 
sight, before which the inexperienced brain may 
well stagger. Is life and all its loves, sufferings, 
thoughts, resolvable, then, into mere physical pro- 
cesses, all ended when a single cog in the complex 
machine is broken? Thefamiliar old questionssucceed, 
withal in a newly real form. Every phast of self- 
complacent pessimism is mercilessly analysed. Gavrik 
becomes more and more isolated; and the horror 
increases till, having repelled his friends and insulted 
his girl-lover, the climax comes. Then the spell 
is suddenly broken; to the blind eyes sight is at 
length given. Self-sacrifice is contagious, and we 
end upon the brink of a third mood: 

“Now I have faith; first of all in her, next in humanity. 
And beyond these glimmers the dawn of still other faiths. This 
is the golden clond of a new mood; into whatever shape it may 
unfold, my heart tells me that at least it will be life.” 


Applicable as such an analysis not infrequently is 
to our own Western temperament, it is ten times 
more true to the Slav type. In the result 
Korolenko gives a distinct new note to Russian 
fiction, a new message to young Russia. If ever the 
counsel of a wise and patient altruism was needed it 
is there. 

We wrong Korolenko in delaying to recognise his 
artistic qualities, which, indeed, are of a very rare 
order. Though in his two leading characters we 
have mental types rather than beings of flesh and 
blood, the actors in the minor stories have generally 
distinct and in one or two cases vivid personalities. 
Still, the average English reader will perhaps feel 
here a certain weakness. An astonishing wealth of 
impressionist material is expended upon the scenery 
of these sketches. The kaleidoscopic changes would 
even be wearisome if each touch had not its special 
native charm. Sounds, lights, dreams, trivialities of 
movement and touch—nothing escapes this wonderful 
observer. We remember no such picture of the 
essential experiences of student life in Muscovy as 
he gives in a few easy pages. How and when did 
one who is not blind and is no longer a lad divine 
the innermost experiences of the marred childish 
spirit? The life of the far Asian wilderness grows 
up afresh from his page, and Nature always seems 
to have some new secret in store for him. Above 
all, he has tested his own prescription. A warm 
humour, a healthy manly energy, exhales from his 
writing. We look to his future with the greatest 
hopefulness. 


ADVICE TO CRITICS. 


OW often Don Juan may love, whether he may 
love many at once, are questions which it is 
not my present purpose to discuss. It will suffice 
for the purpose of this article to say that if Juan 
is to keep—I will not say our esteem, but our 
interest, in his discursive career, he must make 
some distinctions. The existence of the universal 
lover I do not deny ; Iam merely concerned to believe 
that he isan artistic nonentity. And asitisin love, so 
it is in art, only more so, to adopt a form of speech 
whose success among journalists is beyond doubt, 
That he who loves everything loves nothing I must 
maintain, even at the risk of accusation of one-sided- 
ness; and the question of the impossibility of criti- 
cism without bias may be waived; surely it will be 
admitted that the higher race should suffice for our 
admiration. Make one great dividing line, just as 
Don Juan would. Turn from the black as he would. 
Let hybrids too be cast out, mulattoes and quad- 
roons ; in a word, let us leave all base promiscuousness 
to the loose public and irreclaimable critics. All that 
is of the favoured race let us cherish ; however low 
down, however weakling, let our hearts go out to it, let 
it share our love. 

Last week we learnt that it was not possible to 
love Miss Ronner and Da Vinci, nor Van Beers 
and Van Eyck. Without pretension to exhaustive- 
ness we might with advantage extend this list. It 
is not possible to admire Fildes and Velasquez, 
Leader and Corot, Dicksee and Michel Angelo; nor 
can the Carlton Club appreciate Gainsborough and 
Reynolds: has not the Club commissioned Mr. Her- 
komer to paint Lord Salisbury’s portrait? It is 
not possible to admire Linley Sambourne and Keene, 
Blake and Marcus Stone, Millais’ St. Agnes’ Eve and 
a picture by Goodall. But just as it is possible to 
note a soul of goodness in the speech of a riotous 
drunkard, so it is possible to admire the fantastic 
caprice that Doré lavished on the “ Contes Drola- 
tiques” without consequent confession of insensibility 
to the incomparable beauty of the Sistine Chapel. 

It is not possible to admire Velasquez and not 
to admire the portrait of Miss Alexander; it is not 
possible to admire Hals and not to admire Manet; it 
is not possible to admire Raphael and not to admire 
Ingres ; it is not possible to admire Ingres and not to 
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admire Degas ; it is not possible to admire Corot and 
not to loathe Leader; and it is not possible to loathe 
Leader without admiring Corot and Turner. And 
just as it is possible to be strangely interested in the 
dreams that the opium-eater narrates in the pauses 
between his slumbers, so it is possible to be moved 
by the abortive beauty of Rossetti’s “ Dante” 
without confusion of insensibility to the divine 
beauty of Botticelli’s “Spring.” Only a difference of 
degree, not a difference of kind. Visions of Venus 
Aphrodite and Mrs. Langtry are not discordant and 
discrepant things; not any more than is admiration 
of Ingres and Fragonard. But nearly all our 
academicians are as Hottentot girls; and can he with 
a taste for black pigmies raise his eyes to her 
“whom men no longer call the Erycine”? Love of 
what is great and noble precludes love of what is 
mean and insignificant. He who loves Balzac is 
insensible to Rider Haggard; he who understands 
Ibsen can find little beauty in The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray. If you admire Tristan, the Choral Sym- 
phony will seem to you a work of incomparable 
beauty, and Gilbert and Sullivan operas works of 
quite extraordinary insipidity. 

Great art is concerned with the expression of 
ideas—pictorial, literary, and musical; inferior art 
narrates anecdotes—pictorial, literary, and musical. 
Those who are born to love great art like it in 
whatever form they find it. I cannot believe 
that it is possible to admire the “ Last Judgment” 
(Michael Angelo’s) and not to admire Tristan. 
He who understands one is at least capable of 
appreciating the other. Artistic taste is a clair- 
voyance, an inner light, and he who possesses 
it can find his way among things of which 
he has no previous knowledge. I know a 
man who has this sense to so extraordinary a 
degree that if the seekers of the North Pole 
were to find a temperate and an inhabited zone five 
hundred miles north of Spitzbergen, and bring back 
specimens of an art wholly new and original, my 
friend, guided by his miraculous insight, would lay 
eyes and hands on the best. I have another friend, 
a lady, who, although a most intelligent woman, 
is incapable of discriminating between bad art and 
good. If she had not the courage of her bad 
opinions she would pass anywhere for an art critic. 
This lady's artistic life is composed of Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, Leader’s sunsets, and the novels 
which she orders from the library like coals from 
her coal merchant. Her bad taste goes straight 
to the object, guided by the same _ unerring 
instinct as my other friend’s good taste. She 
once made me a present of a tea service which 
I keep for the sake of the dear friendship of the 
giver, also because it is an extreme example of per- 
verted taste. Never was there anything so hideous 
in this world; I have not seen it for years, and yet 
{ can recall with painful vividness its horrible 
Prussian-blue design. The shopkeeper hid it, no 
doubt, behind countless piles of delf and china. But 
just as a ferret scents a rat, my friend scented out 
the infamous thing, divining easily where it lay 
hidden out of sight of day. I have said that 
this lady is gifted with an excellent intelligence, 
that she is capable of understanding everything. 
I also said that she was a friend of mine. She has 
therefore had excellent chance of improving her 
taste. I regret to say that she has done nothing 
of the kind. She reads the same novels, admires 
the same pictures, and listeus to the same operas 
as she did ten years ago when I made her acquaint- 
ance. 

It is as impossible to artificially develop as it is 
to create taste. Melancholy, isn’t it? For we have 
to resign ourselves to the fact that no real improve- 
ment is possible in the state of some art critics. 
They will always admire Miss Ronner and Jau Van 
Beers. I know that this is so, but I think, having 
regard for the educational influences which they 
exercise, that they might inquire out the facts. 
They all must have friends who could tell them 


that Miss Ronner’s cats are void of artistic merit; 
that Jan Van Beers is abomination. I find 
Mr. George Augustus Sala saying that modern 
picture sales are a perpetual puzzle to him. He 
cannot understand why only seven hundred and 
fifty guineas were paid for what he calls Paul 
Delaroche’s“ world-famous picture of ‘ Napoleoncross- 
ing the Alps.’” I repeat that we do not expect art 
critics to distinguish between bad and good pictures, 
but it certainly seems strange that Mr. Sala should 
not have heard that Delaroche is quite discredited 
as a painter. Even the young ladies who go 
to the Louvre to copy the Venus de Milo know 
that Delaroche’s pictures are worthless; no one 
tries to defend them. This is not a matter 
of opinion, but of fact. Poor Delaroche died of 
envy of the great genius the latchet of whose shoe 
he was not worthy to tie. Time is pushing Landseer 
out of sight, and with a very heavy hand; Mr. Sala 
seems to have heard that is so. I wonder, therefore, 
how it was that he missed hearing that Delaroche 
is quite a thing of the past. He bemoans that 
Turner fetches more money than Landseer, but that 
is a mere matter of opinion, owing, no doubt, to his 
long connection with the Daily Telegraph. But no, 
Iam unjust; the Daily Telegraph has many sins on its 
conscience, but not this one. A man is born to like 
Turner or to like Landseer; he cannot like both. 
Mr. Sala likes Landseer, and the mistake cannot be 
corrected. Suchmistakesareinveterate. Butalthough 
it is impossible to rectify or modify bad taste, it is, I 
think, possible to establish certain landmarks within 
which all critics should be ordered to keep. Some 
few of these I have indicated in this article, but I 
think it would be possible to draw up a very com- 
plete chart on which all principal quicksands and 
rocks should be plainly indicated. This chart 
might be syndicated. Twenty pounds would not 
be too much for a critic to pay for a document 
which would enable him to die unremembered by 
any egregious mistake. G. M. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UNCONSCIOUS THOUGHT. 


Srr,—The point raised in a previous issue of THE SPEAKER 
as to the possibility of accumulating coincidences quite as_re- 
markable as any chronicled by Mr. Stead, and yet to explain 
which no spiritualistic theory need be invoked, suggests a 
similar application of common-sense to those more marvellous 
cases of * telepathy,” for instance, with which Mr. Stead rather 
triumphantly confounds the sceptic in such matters. 

First, let us consider for a moment how the mental mechanism 
works. Standing on Westminster Bridge, we will say, you get 
a view of the Houses of Parliament. You close your eyes, and 
by a combined effort of the will and the memory that mental 
impression is repeated. But notice that there is an instrument 
of mental discrimination somewhere, for your “ self” knows that 
the first was a real sight, and the second only an imaginary one. 
The whole question of real and imaginary phenomena revolves 
around this point of ultimate discrimination. Sensations are 
sent along the thousand and one nervous channels, and are sifted 
and appreciated at their right value by some delicate and 
wonderful apparatus (or, better perhaps, sense) of discrimina- 
tion, so that our “selves” may not be deceived as to what they 
represent. Nothing, then, can be clearer than that any break- 
down, from whatever cause, in the nice efficiency of this 
mechanism would immediately be followed by an intellectual 
confusion in which real and imaginary phenomena would be 
hopelessly confounded. Let me take a concrete case from my 
own experience in illustration. 

B. is a young man suffering, it is acknowledged, from mental 
overwork. He dabbles in spiritualistic experiments, and, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, begins to hear a voice, which he takes 
to be the voice of his deceased father, talking to him at intervals. 
Like Mr. Stead’s Julia, this “spirit” controls B.’s pen on ocea- 
sion in the composition of certain ‘‘ messages.” Much of what 
is written and said is of that vague and valueless description 
general in such cases; but one instance deserves to be separated 
from the rest on account of the support which it seems to lend 
to a supernatural theory of B.'s impressions.” B. is a member 
of a committee which is just now considering applications from 
candidates for a vacant secretariat. The letters of application, 
testimonials, etc., are read over, and B. leaves the room for a 
few minutes, While he is away, the “ voice” tells him that X.— 
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one of the candidates whose letter of application has been read, 
and who is a complete stranger to B—is the man for the vacancy 
and must be appointed. B returns, and rather astonishes the 
other members of the committee by the vehemence with which 
he advocates X’s cause and by the general strangeness of his 
behaviour. At a subsequent meeting, from which B is absent, 
X is appointed to the secretariat by a majority of eleven votes 
to three. There you have all the materials for a good argument 
in favour of the spiritualistic hypothesis. And yet, when we 
come to examine the ease closely, the supernatural structure 
falls to pieces at once, For it cannot be pretended that there was 
anything marvellously prophetic in the “ voice” selecting X for 
the vacancy, since eleven members out of fourteen, uninstrueted 
by any such spiritual entity, considered him the best person for 
the post. The only thing left to account for, then, is B’s 
delusion, since we will have it that it was a delusion, concerning 
the “voice.” And this, if it eannot be done completely, can be 
explained partially by reference to what we have called above 
the apparatus (or sense) of discrimination. For consider, first, 
the natural effect that would be produced on B’s evidently 
impressionable mind by the reading of the letter and 
testimonials of a candidate whom eleven out of fourteen 
of his colleagues subsequently singled out for superiority. 
The voice of his own judgment, we may reasonably assume, 
would tell him that that was the man for the post. Now 
suppose the discriminatory mechanism broken down, and it needs 
no gigantic stretch of the imagination to see this natural voice 
of his own common-sense mistaken for the non-natural voice of 
his dead father. And we only derive confirmation for such a 
prosaic and natural explanation of B’s uncanny condition, when 
we learn that immediately afterwards he found his way into a 
lunatic asylum, and twelve months subsequently found his way 
out again, with a mind that has ceased to hear the “ voice,” and 
with a pen given to no such eccentricities as had been the case 
previously. 

I do not contend that in all eases it is possible to extract so 
simple and rational an explanation as this, but that is owing to 
our ignorance of the multitudinous factors involved. Oftener 
than not we are unable to find a rational explanation for a par- 
ticular case ; but that cannot excuse us in welcoming the first 
fantastic superstition which comes along and professes to 
“explain” it. The truth is, the region of mental impressions 
is as little known as some parts of Africa; and what is wanted 
is perseverance in investigation and patience in bearing an in- 
evitable ignorance meanwhile. To search after truth in the 
swamps of non-naturalism and superstition is as hopeless a quest 
as the search for the Holy Grail. 

But the question of thought-transference between living 
minds is susceptible of definite and immediate proof. Let Mr. 
Stead name some living person whose mind can control his pen. 
Then let some independent person give Mr. Stead’s friend a 
message unknown to Mr. Stead and have it “telepathed ” on to 
him. If Mr. Stead writes that message we will believe; if not, 
we must be exensed for sticking to our rationalistie theory.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, “ COMMON-SENSE.” 


ETHICS AND ECONOMICS. 


Srr.—Cardinal Manning once remarked that ‘ wherever 
political economy comes into collision with moral laws, it ought 
to be repulsed and east back.” Of course, he was speaking 
of political economy not as mere description of what is,” but as 
the science on which is founded the art of economic legislation, if 
not as that art itself. Does Miss Earp think that the Cardinal 
herein “ confused two sciences ?” At any rate, his words exactly 
express my meaning about the relation of the science of ethics 
and economic art. 

Suppose I assert that the science of physiology must not 
and cannot ignore the sciences of optics, acoustics, pneumatics, 
hydrodynamics, and animal chemistry, am I thereby making a 
pot pourri of all these sciences? I trow not! 

As to the “neutral tint” of orthodox political economy, I 
will give up that point if Miss Earp will admit, asa quid pro 
quo, thai a treatise descriptive of the laws of Socialism is 
‘neutral ” in its relation to individualism. 

With many thanks for your editorial affability, 


Angrst 5th, 1893. E. D. 


IN THE NEW GALLERY, 
No. 103: “THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK.” 


N the depths of a dungeon your figure looms dimly 
Through a glamour of grey-green gloom, 
While the face which is hid from your fellows frowns grimly 
In its terrible iron tomb; 
For your couch is a cave that is gruesome and ghastly, 
And your flagon a slime-fouled flask : 
You are wretched indeed and we pity you vastly, 
O Man in the Iron Mask! 


Yet we mimic your fate, you mysterious traitor, 
In so far as it suits our ken; 
For the image we bear of our mighty Creator 
We conceal from the gaze of men. 
By a visor composed of absurd affectations 
We regard it our noblest task 
To disguise our true selves and our best aspirations, 
O Man in the Iron Mask ! 


But it fell on a day that by Death you were smitten, 
And you flung off your fetters grim : 

Then God read on your forehead what Life had there written, 
For no masks will avail with Him. 

And since Truth cannot fail, though men flout and forsake her, 
For our guidance we fain would ask 

How you felt when your face was exposed to its Maker, 
O Man in the Iron Mask ! 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


“ LITERARY GOSSIP.” 


‘T will scarcely be denied (we imagine) by any 
thoughtful student of letters that what is called 
“ Literary Gossip” in this country calls aloud for 
systematisation. The term itself is, of course, a 
pretty example of metabolé, a convenient trick of 
speech by which also a Review of Reviews of 
Religion becomes a Religious Review of Reviews 
without hurting Mr. Stead’s feelings in the least. 
If it be literary gossip to inform the public that 
Mrs. Oliphant is writing a new novel, then Mrs. 
Smith must be speaking zymotically when she tells 
Mrs. Brown over the tea-cups that she hears there’s 
a deal of cholera abroad this year. But the term 
may stand: it is of the ‘hing we make complaint. 
The outcome (like so many British institutions) of 
private enterprise and sporadic effort, it has now 
reached a stage at which it demands a controlling 
intelligence to direct and economise its forces. Last 
Saturday, for instance, we purchased no fewer 
than four evening papers and three weekly reviews 
(at a total cost of one-and-sixpence-halfpenny) before 
we could be at all sure that Mrs. Oliphant is writing 
a new. novel. In our chase of this item we were 
arrested thrice by the information that Mrs. Clifford’s 
“Aunt Anne” has been translated into German, 
twice we were told that the rage for large-paper 
editions of minor verse shows no sign of abatement, 
and no less than four times that Mr. Maarten 
Maartens, the gifted young Dutch novelist, has 
enjoyed very much his recent visit to England. The 
waste of energy here is too obvious to need comment. 
We prefer to warn editors that, with its present 
laxity of organisation, their Literary Gossip threatens 
an infringement of the Lottery Act, if not of the 
fundamental principles of Morality. 


Taking all last Saturday’s papers, we find that 
the chances of learning from any one how greatly 
Mr. Maarten Maartens had enjoyed his stay in 
England were 15 to 2 on; that Messrs. Henry & Co. 
had in the press an unabridged translation of the 
“Pentamerone,” by Sir Richard Burton, exactly 
even; whilst the odds were 7 to 4 against anybody's 
discovering, at the first shot, that nothing has lately 
been heard in the book world of Mr. Rider Haggard, 
or that “ Lorna Doone” is one of the most popular 
books of the century. We need not multiply 
instances to show that a large opening exists for 
illicit speculation. Are editors, indeed, sure that the 
opportunity has not been seized, and that their 
causeurs never speak in the interests of the book- 
makers? We confess we should like to believe 
it; but we confess also to a _ suspicion that 
some purposes other than those of public 
ability and amusement are served by the 
frequent announcement, say, that Mr. Andrew 
Lang is busily preparing a “ Life of Izaak Walton.” 
But, setting aside for the moment these graver 
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suspicions, we ask, Is it on any grounds excusable that 
the public must take risks of 17 to 1 and pay a 
minimum of threepence (the price of the Atheneum) 
before acquiring the really useful piece of news that 
Samaritan is rather a neglected language, while at 
the close of any week in the year it can invest a 
penny with a more than reasonable prospect of 
learning the state of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s health or 
the latest news of the Reverend H. R. Haweis ? 


As a counsel of perfection in this matter we might 
suggest that Editors should consent together and 
divide up the whole company of living authors into 
batches — the “Globe batch,” the ‘* Westminster 
batch,” the “‘ Athenceum batch,” and so on—giving 
Mr. Haweis, of course, a paper to himself. (If “ Our 
London Correspondent’ may be trusted, Mr. Haweis 
is soon to become an Editor; so there should be no 
difficulty about this.) A standing committee might 
meet at the end of each publishing season and parcel 
out the new reputations. Under such a scheme the 
public would know exactly where to look for news of 
this or that poet, novelist, or historian. But the 
scheme is clearly Utopian in the present heat of 
journalistic competition, and we shall for the present 
do better, perhaps,to seek the perfect form of Literary 
Chit-chat ; to disentangle its permanent beauties and 
exhibit them free of ali transitory obscuration ; and 
so provide the future reformer with a Platonic Idea 
upon which to shape his reforms. 


The perfect column of Chit-chat will open them 
with the statement that the Short Story has “ caught 
on” in this country; though as yet we look in vain 
for an English Guy de Maupassant. 


A propos (it continues with entire mendacity) the 
scheme for providing railway travellers with very 
short doses of literature has not yet died out, though 
the slight patronage extended to the venture (in 
spite of the fact that the Duke of Argyle and his 
son, the Marquis of Lorne, wrote most of the books) 
might well daunt anybody of less sanguine a tem- 
perament than the Rev. H. R. Haweis, the many- 
sided Vicar of St. James’s, Marylebone. Mr. Haweis’s 
proposal certainly has the merit of originality. It 
is that a phonograph containing Browning’s own 
recitation of “ How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix" should be attached to every 
first-class compartment on the principal railway- 
lines and worked by the usual penny-in-the-slot 
machinery. 


If we remember aright, it was in Mr. Haweis’s 
own drawing-room that Browning allowed his 
habitual shyness to be overruled by his enthusiastic 
worshippers. The poet proceeded without hesitation 
as far as the line— 

“ Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit,” 
which he rendered 

“ Rebuckled the streek-chap, strained chacker the bit ” ; 
and, on a second attempt, 

“ Rebuckled the cheek-slap, slained stracker the bit” ; 


and finally, with a hearty laugh, desired Dr. Furnival 
to help, who at once rendered the line without a 
mistake. If the phonograph should render the poet's 
voice as he stumbled over his own verse, no one, we 
imagine, will grudge the humble coin necessary to 
procure him this treat. 


Mr. Maarten Maartens, the brilliant young Dutch 
novelist, speaks with enthusiasm of his recent visit 
to England. Among his entertainers were Mr. 
Edmund Gosse (who, I am glad to hear, is in ex- 
cellent health again) and Mr. J. M. Barrie. Mr. 

arrie is now in Kirriemuir, where report says he 
is busy with his forthcoming dramatisation of “A 
Window in Thrums.” I hear that Mr. Irving on 
reading the book at once saw its dramatic possi- 
bilities and conceived a warm desire to enact the 
part of Tammas Haggart. The author was easily 
persuaded to fall in with this view, and the play 
may be looked for before next summer. 


Mr. Maartens, being questioned how he came to 
write “ God’s Fool,” replied that he always makes it 
a rule to rise early, and that some parts of the book 
were derived from his own observation, while for 
others he relied upon his invention. “Perhaps you 
will think me somewhat unusual,” he added with a 
smile, “‘but I never can feel comfortable if I am 
shackled.” 


Mr. Walter Besant does not allow his recreations, 
apparently, to interfere with his literary labours. 
A three-volume story from his pen will be ready in 
the autumn. It will be published by a syndicate. 
Mr. Grant Allen has just completed “ The Hellish 
Triplets: a Story of Incident,” in which he deals 
with the questions raised by Miss Sarah Grand in her 
popular novel. He also hopes to have another story 
finished before Christmas. His health compels him 
to winter abroad. Mrs. Oliphant, that veteran 
novelist, shows no signs of declining vigour, ete. etc. 


An amusing story is told of Mr. Kipling 


REVIEWS. 


“A FAIR SAINT.” 


Lire AND LETTERS OF Mure. pk Kripener. By Clarence 
Ford. London: Adam & Charles Black. 


NE of the notorieties of epochal 1815, a ninety- 

days’-wonder of European “ highest society,” the 
keeper (for just three months) of a big Emperor's 
weak conscience, the Baronin Julie von Kriidener’s 
very name has now long been pretty justly forgotten. 
But she was then generally miscredited with fore- 
telling Napoleon’s descent from Elba—an event that 
everyone else was forecasting too—and she also for 
a long time received a large over-credit for her 
religious consultations with the Tzar Alexander I. 
about the much-becursed Holy Alliance— 


“ And Madame Kriidener, that she-prophet, 
May make just what she pleases of it,” 


said one of the “ Fables” of the late Mr. Thomas 
Moore. 

Daughter of a wealthy Riga merchant, and 
married at nineteen (in 1783) to a Russian am- 
bassador twenty years her senior, Mme. de Kriidener 
was of a-nervous, restless, and romantic tempera- 
ment. Not at all ugly, but decidedly graceful and 
gentle, with a glowing “soul” and an extreme sensi- 
tiveness, she had disclosed with her first girlhood 
that tendency to the ecstatic which swayed her all 
her life, whether giddily worldly or exorbitantly 
reformed and seraphic. Wayward and ewaltée, and 
always suffering, when sinner and when saint, from 
an overwhelming and unconquerable vanity, she still 
“united to an exaggerated imagination much sim- 
plicity and naturalness, and a piquante originality” 
—so judged Mme. de Genlis. 

She was “hopelessly unpunctual” and imprac- 
ticable in her social duties as a young ambassadress, 
throwing it wholly up, indeed, after a few years, 
abandoning her state of life, and going off on the 
separate plan of—in her own words—cultivating a 
convenient “reputation for eccentricity that allows 
me to do as I like.” 

Mistress, like every travelled educated Russian, 
of many languages, and of the fashionable literary 
bent, she became, on the intellectual side of her 
character, one of those minor international writresses 
who aped the greater ones. Pale shadow of her 
friend, the De Staél, she, with her little novelette, 
“ Valérie” (1804), her lesser “ Othilde,” and her few 
“ Pensées,” was fretfully jealous of that superior bore, 
who committed the unpardonable by patronisingly 
putting her (Julie) as “Sidonie,” scarf-dance and all, 
into “Delphine” (1802), whereby the cream was 
taken off “ Valérie” beforehand. This scarf-dance 
—invented, ’tis said, by Lady Hamilton, and now 


performed in home and foreign music-halls by scores 
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of Loie Fullers—was made the rage, when this old 
century was new, by Julie von Kriidener and her 
“ Valérie.” 

She hopped and fiuttered all over Europe, year 
after year, with the demeanour of a canary-bird, 
and these flights soon resulted in “a fascinating 
young officer of Hussars.” But he had been preceded 
by the ambassador's private secretary, and was, 
later, followed by the celebrated singer, Garat, just 
before Mme. de Kriidener became (in 1802) a widow 
of thirty-eight. There seem to have been other, and 
“ repeated, lapses from morality ” ; and it is not until 
the “certain age” of forty-one that we find her 
suddenly revolted and “converted,” on seeing “ one 
of her most ardent admirers” fall down dead of 
heart-disease in Riga in the act of taking off his 
hat to her. 

After the first shock of this awakening, it was a 
Moravian of Count Zinzendorf’s sect, a “ happiest of 
men,” who happened to measure her for shoes, that 
first fixed the attention of her new sensations. And 
the readers of the first English “Life” of her 
that has ever appeared—that of Clarence Ford— 
may compare it with Goethe's “ Confessions of a Fair 
Saint” in “ Wilhelm Meister,” where, in drawing the 
character of his holy friend Friiulein von Kletten- 
berg, he gave all her and his own experiences of the 
same Moravian mystic pietism. Three years later 
Mme. de Kriidener sought out the peasant-born 
Jung-Stilling, then at the top of his fame as a 
pietistic teacher, having by then remoulded his own 
views on Swedenborg’s soaring lines. Her letters also 
disclose the paramount influence of Mme. Guyon’s 
mystic and languid writings; and her own natural 
elegance and fluency were now given up to a vast 
revivalist correspondence, a never-ceasing series of 
pious interviewings, with polyglot prayer-meetings 
and preaching, everywhere and at all hours of the 
day and night. Her devoted labours were something 
appalling: “I talk the whole time,” she wrote (and 
we may well believe her) in the year in which she at 
last attained to her pious heart’s desire of religious 
intimacy with her Sovereign the Tzar. 

But in the meanwhile she, yielding as wax, had 
unhappily been laid hold of (at the age of forty-four) 
by a sort of Tartuffe and Sludge combined—one 
Pastor Fontaine, “ an impostor of the vulgarest kind,” 
in evil league with a medium named Maria Kummrin ; 
and between these such an influence was established 
over the passive dévotée—chiefly by gross flattery of 
her vanity about her childish little “ miracles”— 
that she was wholly used and abused by the pair for 
Fontaine's shady ends. The police of Wiirtemberg 
made a descent upon the ménage, arrested Kummrin, 
and gave Mme. de Kriidener the commonest notice 
to quit within twenty-four hours. 

Notwithstanding all this, the pious Empress of 
Russia (with whom Mme. de Kriidener had prayed), 
and her favourite maid-of-honour, Mlle. Stourdza,with 
whom Mme. de Kriidener maintained an active devo- 
tional correspondence, placed in the Tzar’s hands long 
and “powerful” letters from the reputed prophetess 
of the Corsican’s breaking-loose; and “a profound 
impression was at once made upon his soul.” Emperor 
and visionary met at length on June 4th, 1815, at 
Heilbronn ; and Alexander I, in a three hours’ night- 
interview, went through his conversion. The inherent 
weakness of this impulsive poor autocrat, and his 
previous relations with the Moravians and Jung- 
Stilling, laid him open to the enervation of Mme. 
de Kriidener’s quietism. He soon turned outwardly 
gloomy, took (he said) to “ praying silently ” at his 
Ministers in Council, and the great diplomats of the 
day agreed that “his mind was affected:” not un- 
natural in a Romanoff. 

In that year the Egeria was fifty-one, but it was 
said that age had left undimmed some indescribable 
magnetic charm that lent to her maturer raptness 
much of the rare singularity of her youthful frivolity. 
She followed the Russian head-quarters on to Paris, 
after Waterloo; and there her bulky novice, “our 
dear, our angelic Emperor, the blest of God, the 


Christian hero,” came meekly night after night for 
consolation and prayer to his spiritual directress, 
But the early appearance of Fontaine and Kummrin 
on the scene totally ruined all this, and it was then 
indeed that Mme. de Kriidener reached (and began 
swiftly to recede from) her high-water mark. On 
September 27th Alexander took his farewell of her ; 
inevitable suspicions of her rectitude were soon 
followed by coolness, and she thenceforth faded from 
his attention. 

The only evidence for her influence in the con- 
coction of the Holy Alliance of September 26th, 1815 
—the day before Alexander left—is the statement 
that the Tzar brought the draft of the precious 
document for Mme. de Kriidener to look over. This 
was not borne out by Alexander’s private secretary. 
Capefigue’s assertion that the word “ Holy (Sainte)” 
was suggested by Mme. de Kriidener is probable 
enough, but unsupported—and that is absolutely all. 
She herself, the good woman, positively denied act 
or part in it to the Quaker William Allen, some 
months afterwards, saying “it was the Lord only 
who had inspired it”; though later, under the in- 
fluence of rogue Kellner and a fever, she said other- 
wise to the hostile Professor Krug. 

Dropped by her Sovereign, the prophetess now 
went evangelising to Switzerland, where, with her 
usual hard luck, she picked up the dishonest Scrip- 
ture-reader Kellner, who began freely to preach-up 
Mme. de Kriidener’s “ miracles” and prove himself 
an unscrupulous charlatan. But from him she 
utterly refused to be separated as long as he lived. 
This fellow wrote and published for their behoof an 
Anarchist and Socialist address to the poor, which 
was followed by a Gazette des Pauvres, the first and 
only number of which rapidly gained European 
notoriety. 

The long wars had filled the country with want 
and misery. Hordes of looters and pillagers, ruined 
peasants, beggars, roughs, and criminals, accom- 
panied by idlers, wounded invalids, and helpless 
women and children, roamed the roads; and these, 
suffering keenly the sudden blessings of peace, now 
made the excellent Mme. de Kriidener a rallying- 
point, and followed her about in starving, clamor- 
ous, and menacing crowds. The police were debarred 
from taking the same benignant view of this gentry 
and of.the preacheress who excited them by broad- 
sheets, and so they had again to employ force, and 
attack and disperse the ragamuffins at Bale and 
Aarau, and in Baden. Mme. de Kriidener was 
warned to “ move on” from Berne and Bale, whence 
she had at length to be even twice expelled. Ziirich 
and Constance followed suit, and she and hers were 
then driven away from every canton where she 
essayed her labours. Her charity, poverty, and 
privations were extreme; and the party always ran 
heavily into debt. In her despair at the general 
suffering, she and hers were led to set laws and 
regulations at defiance. Soup-kitchens and nurse- 
tending led to unlicensed lodging-houses and amateur 
scratch-hospitals, centres of crime and disease that 
were rapidly broken up by the local authorities. The 
clergy joined the press in their outcries, and at 
length the Grand Duke of Baden broke up her little 
band at Freiburg, and had her personally conducted 
to her Russian domicile, where the Governor of 
Livonia put her at first under strict observation. 
She was then fifty-four years of age, emaciated, and 
shattered in the nerves. 

Some four years later she broke up altogether, 
upon the death of Kellner, and the Princess Galitzin 
prevailed upon her to go with a colony of Swiss and 
Germans to the southern climate of the Crimea, 
where she soon died, out of sight, in 1824, at the 
age of sixty. Her so-called “prophecies” and 
“miracles,” even for those avid of such matters, 
are trashy to read of in their details, and pitiable in 
their total; but the personality of Barbe-Julie von 
Kriidener, née von Wietinghoff, must engage and 
retain more than the passing attention of the sym- 
pathetic critic of the sidelights of modern history. 
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“REVELATION AND THE BIBLE.” 


REVELATION AND THE Brsie. By R. F. Horton, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford, Author of “ Inspira- 
tion and the Bible.’ London: Fisher Unwin. 

SERMONS ON THE OLD TesramMeEeNT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, Author of “ An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 
London: Methuen & Co. 

TuHESEbooks are taken together because they both deal 

ultimately with the same question, and they are taken 

in the order of their probable effect. In point of 
accuracy the author of the “Introduction to the 

Literature of the Old Testament” has, of course, an 

immense advantage; and for those who can read 

between the lines, or think out for themselves the 
hints upon the nature of Biblical revelation which 
abound in the present work, his suggestions on the 
main problem will be found of the highest value, for 
they are both mature and guarded—epithets to which 

Mr. Horton's book can hardly aspire. But, none the 

less, it is his book that will tell most, and that not 

without reason; for, apart from a certain vitality 
which belongs to all that he says, Mr. Horton makes 

a deliberate attempt to take the bull by the horns, a 

task which thousands in secret are themselves essay- 

ing. Men are asking, “ What does the Bible mean 
to us as a Revelation of God, granting that modern 
critical results are right in the main? Is there any 
distinctively divine element recognisable amid and 
below the growingly evident buman features?” It 
is vain to try to evade the question, whether by 
shutting the eye to such human defects or by 
damping down attempts at solution by some plati- 
tude about the human being the divine and vice 
versd. In the last resort there is a real problem: 
there is an element of revelation in the Bible, dis- 

tinctive amid the tokens of a general revelation of a 

spiritual or divine order which Comparative Religion 

has gathered in such abundance: otherwise is the 
effect of the Bible in history a very enigma. 

How, then, does the matter shape itself to Mr. 
Horton? I5 comes to him as a sequel to the work 
done in his earlier book, in which he had verified the 
existence of strictly human limitations in the Bible, 
and yet made clear his sense that the Voice audible 
in it asa whole was distinctive amid the voices of 
literatures, was unique—was, in a word, not merely 
a voice of God, but the Voice of God to mankind at 
large up to the time when the Church was already 
an accomplished fact. In this sequel, then, he ad- 
vances to attempt some sort of a discrimination of 
the divine element, as it exists in distinctive fulness 
in the Bible, from the human features through and 
along with which it has been mediated. The 
necessity of this in principle is effectively ex- 
emplified by the case of M. Scherer, to whom Pro- 
fessor Reuss had foretold the dangers inherent in 
the @ priori scholastic theory, to which he held 
tenaciously when a theological student at Strasburg. 
And to-day, says Mr. Horton, “ the dogma of ortho- 
doxy is pushed,” by unbelief, “to its logical con- 
clusion.” But he discerns among Christian men a 
disposition “to recognise that we must distinguish 
and define.” ‘“ We have dreaded error: at last we 
begin to dread confusion almost as much,” and to 
ask whether it is not “ possible to frankly and even 
joyfully admit these new and demonstrated facts 
without surrendering one scrap of our real faith in 
Revelation.” Certain it is, at least, that men’s 
actual trust in the Bible as Revelation rests upon 
something totally distinct from the points now 
impugned, for most of them, even as parts of the 
Bible at all, have hardly been before the conscious- 
ness of Christians at large. What, then, are the 
elements by which, with implicit recognition of their 
divine origin, the regard of pious souls has, as a 
matter of fact, been riveted? This is the root of 
the matter. And here, as elsewhere, “to put the 
questions correctly is practically the main point.” 
Accordingly the reviewer must here follow Mr. 
Horton as he asks, like Martineau and many another 
to-day, What is meant by Revelation? 


Now while definition—so far as a thing so vital 
and pervasive as Revelation lends itself to definition 
at all—is here in question, it must be conceded that 
this is not Mr. Horton's forte. He is rather prophet 
than philosopher : which means also that insight and 
vivid suggestiveness, rather than the precision which 
neither excludes nor includes too much, are to be 
found in his words, when he replies: “ By Revelation 
is meant a truth or truths received from God into 
the minds of men, not by the ordinary methods of 
inquiry, such as observation and reasoning, but by 
a direct operation of the Holy Spirit” (p. 4). Now, 
on the face of it, this could be said of all intwition 
of things spiritual, or, to use the language of philo- 
sophy, of transcendental ideas as Kant defined them. 
But this is not what is here meant; words, alas, as 
so often before, have unintentionally belied the 
author’s thought. For, he adds (p.%): “ Broadly 
speaking, then, the Revelation in the Bible is pre- 
cisely that which, apart from the Bible, not only 
would not, but could not, have been known. Thus 
they are not far wrong who say that the only thing 
revealed in the Bible is God .. . God, Creator, 
Orderer, Sovereign, Saviour, Judge, of the world, 
is revealed in the Bible—‘.e., apart from the Bible 
we could not know Him.” Could great truths be 
less happily expressed in what purports to be a 
definition? For, strictly speaking, this—especially 
in its last clause—means that Revelation is recog- 
nised by a nature that has no eye for God, no 
previous glimpses of His image. But Mr. Horton 
knows his Plato, his Seneca, his Epictetus—to men- 
tion no others—too well to really mean more than 
that even such “ seekers after God’ enjoyed no such 
sense of assured possession of and by the Object of 
their aspirations as to be said to have “known” 
God in that intimate sense which he rightly finds 
specific to the Bible. But the specific form rests 
upon the general basis; and this should have been 
explicitly included in the definition, rather than 
half excluded by its form. This once admitted, we 
can yield hearty assent to the point so firmly 
grasped by the unerring instinct of deep experience, 
which gives Mr. Horton's work its marked, positive, 
and reassuring value; to wit, that it is to the 
Bible, and it alone, that we owe the knowledge of 
God as a God of redeeming love. To say that this 
knowledge has been a progressive one, passing 
through the various rudimentary and primarily 
national stages of conception which he makes it his 
business to trace in the historical books of the Old 
Testament in particular, until the great transition 
era of the prophets of the eighth and seventh cen- 
tury is reached—to say this, is to say also that the 
revelation so far, jadged by anything but a relative 
standard, is of necessity imperfect in every sense of 
the term. And Mr. Horton is bold enough to say it 
with candour, yet with sympathy. Should, however, 
any desire to see the same ground covered by perhaps 
the most surefooted of critical guides, in condensed 
form, indeed, and with more exclusive emphasis on 
the positive aspects of the revelation in process, 
yet with perfect frankness, we cordially recommend 
Dr. Driver’s sermons on “The Voice of God in 
the Old Testament,’ and “The Ideals of the 
Prophets.” But when all the merely relative 
elements are thus recognised, the impression left 
by these writers, as also by Schultz in his now 
translated “Old Testament Theology,” is a twofold 
one of an essentially positive type. On the one hand, 
progress is evident, progress continuous and truly 
religious without any real parallel; and, on the other 
hand, the goal, which is also the absolute criterion 
of the progress and its latent transcendence, stands 
also within the Bible itself, in the form alone adequate 
to perfect revelation of the Personal, in “a Person 
containing in Himself the whole circle of (religious) 
Truth.” The one true “definition” of the Father, 
and so of Revelation, is the Son. The Son of Man, 
who as the Son of God could name Himself the 
medium of that perfect “ knowledge” of God which 
constitutes “ eternal life” in the spirit of man, He 
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and none other is the palmary sign and evidence of 
the supreme revelation present in the body of those 
Scriptures whose organic relations with Himself He 
so clearly, though discriminatingly, recognises. It is 
of the last importance, as has been long since noticed 
by comprehensive thinkers like Dorner, that this 
Light, that needs no evidence other than its own 
shining, the historical person of Jesus Christ, stands 
at the heart of the New Testament, an internal, not 
an alien, touchstone for the Bible as a whole; indeed, 
Mr. Horton feels while he wants the philosophic 
thoroughness of the systematic theologian, like 
Dorner or Frank, who roots his theory of Faith 
deep in the very bases that underlie cognition itself, 
and cannot satisfy himself unless he discuss Revela- 
tion in the Bible in relation to both Reason and the 
Church. But ‘Mr. Horton’s book is popular in aim, 
a concio ad laicum ; and we might add with truth 
Christianum to the laicum. For he seems to be 
much of the opinion of the early Reformers, who 
held that without the festimoniuwm spiritus sancti 
internum there could be no real revelation. 

As to the relation of the elements or factors in 
Revelation, Dr. Driver’s remarks are to be taken to 
heart: “ The divine element . .. was assimilated by 
the prophet, and thus appears blended with the 
elements that were the expression of his own char- 
acter and genius. . . . It is always, though doubtless 
not always to the same degree, coloured by the 
medium through which it has been transmitted. 
The divine and human elements are inseparably 
blended.” Thus severance “as with a knife” is here 
out of question. It is to growing tendencies that 
we must chiefly look. And that “the religion of 
Israel is not to be treated as a natural product of 
the genius of the people”—and nothing more— 
“appears from the fact that it stands from the 
beginning above the ordinary level that was reached 
by the nation generally. The natural tendencies of 
the nation did not move in the direction of spiritual 
religion. There is no ground to suppose that, apart 
from the special illumination vouchsafed to the great 
teachers who originated, or sustained, the principles 
of its faith, the religious history of Israel would 
have differed materially from that of the kindred 
nations by which it was surrounded” (pp. 136-8). 
So Dr. Driver, utilising the growing data of com- 
parative Semitic religion to give definiteness to our 
sense of the reality of a specific Divine element in 
Hebraism. May we not add, in order to give even 
greater vividness to our sense of New Testament 
revelation, that we can even less reasonably dispense 
with such divine initiative in tracing the revival of 
the same Hebraism out of its devitalised and de- 
praved state as Scribism, and its renovation into the 
dignity of absolute ethical religion by the “strong 
Son of God”? In conclusion, it is the merest justice 
to remark of what are far less sermons in the 
ordinary sense than finished and powerful essays 
pervaded with that latent enthusiasm which fully 
fitted them for their original purpose as academic 
discourses, that they will richly repay perusal— 
notably those on “Evolution Compatible with Faith,” 
“Growth of Belief in a Future Life,” “ Inspiration,” 
in addition to those already cited—and that they 
will remain for many a day loci classici for reference 
on topics which need the author’s calm and judicial 
temper as well as his strong religious insight. 


A LOMBARD QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


ELIZABETH Farnese. By Edward Armstrong. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
THE eighteenth century, as Mr. Armstrong observes, 
is remarkable for the number of its influential or 
interesting queens. One of these was Elizabeth, 
the wife of Philip V. of Spain, a sovereign worthy 
in some respects to be compared with Catherine of 
Russia or the Empress Maria Theresa. Without 
most of the great qualities of the latter, she exercised 
almost as great an influence on European affairs. 
“The history so-called of Europe,” writes Carlyle, 


“went canting from side to side; heeling at a huge 
rate according to the passes and lunges these two 
giant figures—Imperial Majesty and the Termagant 
of Spain—made at one another for a twenty years 
or more.” 

In 1714 Philip V. lost his Queen Marie Louise of 
Savoy, and gained undisputed possession of her 
kingdom. Though he had already three sons to 
inherit his throne, it was held necessary that he 
should be re-married at once, and his mistress, 
Madame des Ursins, finding that she could not marry 
him herself, undertook to provide a harmless non- 
entity to be hiswife. Alberoni, the Duke of Parma’s 
agent, recommended Elizabeth Farnese. He de- 
picted her as a good-natured Lombard girl, devoid 
of temper, all heart, of a character naturally sweet 
and manageable, and certain to be entirely guided 
by Madame des Ursins. The bait took; the match 
was made; a sudden transformation took place in 
the young girl’s character, and an equally sudden 
revolution in the Spanish Court. Madame des Ursins 
was packed out of Spain, Alberoni became chief 
minister, and Elizabeth established her complete 
sway over Philip. Till his death in 1746 she re- 
tained her power unbroken. ‘“ Sometimes,” says a 
French observer, “he groaned under the yoke, but 
his conscience and his temperament bound him 
thereto by force.” Philip himself was a monarch of 
exceptionally small capacity for government. Once 
he abdicated, and, after his'son’s death had restored 
him to the throne, one of his wife’s great difficulties 
was to prevent him from abdicating again. At 
times he was taken by melancholia or religious 
mania, and once he retired to bed and refused to 
stir for months. At other times he was eager to 
assert his rights to the French crown, and burning 
to expel the English from Gibraltar. Thus the 
Queen was sole arbitress of the destiny of Spain, 
and able to direct its policy to the aggrandisement 
of her own family. Her object was to provide her 
sons with principalities in Italy, and she succeeded 
in establishing the one as King of Naples and Sicily, 
and another as Duke of Parma and Piacenza. She 
left her mark on the map of Europe, and her work 
lasted till, in our own day, Cavour and Garibaldi 
expelled the Spanish Bourbons from their thrones. 
In her maternal anxiety to settle these sons in the 
world, Elizabeth frequently postponed the real 
interests of the kingdom to the private interests of 
her family. Nevertheless, thanks to the reforming 
energy of Alberoni and Patinho, much was done 
during the period of her ascendency to reorganise 
Spain and to make it once more a power in Europe. 

Mr. Armstrong’s book, however, is not simply a 
biography, but essentially a study in diplomacy. 
The ministers are often more prominent than their 
mistress, and European than Spanish affairs. Whilst 
Elizabeth was singularly consistent in the aims she 
pursued, she continually varied the methods by 
which she sought to attain them. Hence a tangled 
web of diplomatic intrigues which Mr. Armstrong 
has succeeded in making intelligible, but has scarcely 
succeeded in making interesting. The task was too 
difficult even for the best intentions. Chaucer 
advises readers who are shocked by one of his stories 
to “turn over the leaf and choose another page.” 
Similarly one may recommend the general reader, 
when he is wearied by too much diplomacy, to turn to 
the chapters about the Spanish Court, and about the 
curious relations of this extraordinary pair. He will 
possibly be shocked, but he will certainly be amused. 

On the other hand, to anyoue who cares to know 
the secret springs of eighteenth-century politics, or 
to understand English foreign policy in the days of 
Stanhope and Walpole, these diplomatic chapters 
will be the most valuable part of Mr. Armstrong's 
work. His researches have been wide and thorough. 
The archives of Naples and Alcala, and the foreign 
correspondence in our own Record Office, have all 
yielded new material of importance; whilst the 
latest French and German monographs on the period 
have also been laid under contribution. Three or 
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four of the most important results of these researches 
may be briefly noted. The policy of Alberoni has 
been for the first time elucidated by his own letters 
to the Duke of Parma, and several generally received 
views thereby proved erroneous. Mr. Armstrong 
gives the substance of the secret treaty of Vienna 
(November, 1725), the crowning act of Ripperda’s 
policy, which has hitherto been imperfectly known 
and incorrectly stated. He examines the history of 
the treaty between France and Spain—known as the 
Family Compact of 1733—and proves that Professor 
Seeley has greatly exaggerated its importance. 
Finally his account of the negotiations between 
England and Spain which led up to the war of 
1740 divides the blame of the rupture equally 
between the South Sea Company and the English 
opposition. The war, he concludes, was forced on 
Spain by “ commercial greed and inconsiderate Jingo- 
ism.” The criticism of Stanhope’s Quadruple Alliance, 
the history of the negotiations for the cession of 
Gibraltar, and the foreign intrigues of the exiled 
Jacobites, are other subjects on which the author 
has new views and new information to present. 


A SCIENTIFIC HISTORY. 


OUTLINES OF RomaAN History. By H.F. Pelham, M.A., 
F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Oxford. London: Percival & Co. 

IN an expanded reprint from the “ Encyclopedia 

Britannica” of some 500 short pages we must expect 

the history to be true rather than pretty. The 

dramatic elements, the historic turning-points and 
crises, the great personalities, must be thrust entirely 
into the background, in order to make room for 
accounts of that real political evolution which stands 
out from the details—generally uncertain, sometimes 
probable, sometimes picturesquely mendacious — 
which have been preserved by the literary but 
unscientific chroniclers of ancient Rome, or pieced 
together and interpreted with much research and 
ingenuity out of the scattered fragments of laws 
and the disjointed allusions of contemporary or 
later writers. Few studies are so technical or—at 
first, at least—so exasperatingly uncertain in result 
as that of the antiquities of regal and even Re- 
publican Rome. Few periods are at once more 
difficult in themselves or more valuable in their 
politico-philosophical lessons than that which ex- 
tends from the Second Punic War to the accession 
of Hadrian. Professor Pelham says that this is the 
period of Roman history which is now most studied 
—which we hope is true. But when he adds that it 
is best illustrated by the literature of Rome, we 
must remark that for a great deal of it there is no 
continuous ancient history at all. Nevertheless its 
history has been reconstructed, and can be presented 
with even more detail than (let us say) the history of 
the year is presented on the 31st of December by the 
Times. Professor Pelham knows this period as few 
men, if any, have ever known it, and his account of 
the social and political movements which fill it is 
probably the most valuable part of his work. But 
the whole book is an admirably ordered and well-com- 
pressed presentation of the constitutional evolution 
which is the great characteristicof Roman history—of 
the practices and understandings which became more 
binding than laws, of the unauthorised promotion of 
the Senate to be the chief power in the State, of the 
inversion of the position of the Consuls and the 

Proconsuls, of the Sovereign assembly and _ its 

servants, the magistrates and Senate, of the great 

economic changes which upset the political consti- 
tution and brought about, as other economic changes 
may in the modern world, a great bureaucracy which 

Was a vast improvement on the so-called Republic it 

supplanted. 

The book is crammed with information—so much 
so that detailed criticism is hopeless. The Gracchi, 
necessarily but unfortunately, are limited to two or 
three pages. There is an admirable estimate of 
Cicero, and an exceptionally fair and impartial one 


of the Emperor Tiberius. If we must criticise, we 
should wish that a little more emphasis had been 
laid on the fact that the Empire under Augustus is 
still in conception a congeries of city-states. It was 
the force of circumstances that brought about 
centralisation afterwards, and not the intention 
of its rulers. 

But the real objection to the book is that itis a 
great deal too short. Professor Pelham has been 
known for years as the first authority in England 
on Roman History, and one of the first three or four 
in Europe. At least fifteen years ago a history by 
him of the Roman Revolution was advertised as 
forthcoming. No mortal man, not even the mighty 
Theodor Mommsen, can complete an entire history 
(of the first rank, of course) of Ancient Rome. But 
periods may be done, and Mr. Pelham’s period is the 
Roman Revolution. When may we expect some 
work on his subject which is large enough to be 
literature as well as accurate enough to be science ? 


GERMAN POEMS AND POEMS IN GERMAN. 


PoEMS FROM THE GERMAN. Translated by C. M. Aikman, 
M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Tuis little volume of selections from German poets, 
accompanied by translations, is dedicated to Sir 
Theodore Martin, the tradittore of Heine. Whoever, 
unprejudiced and undaunted by this circumstance, 
will examine Mr. Aikman’s work will find it not so 
dull as he might have expected. He will find it 
introduced by a preface written by Professor Georg 
Fiedler, of the Mason College, Birmingham, out of 
which there is a good deal of fun to be got. Pro- 
fessor Fiedler is much exercised over an utterance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, who declared in THE SPEAKER 
that the whole of German literature might be said 
to lie “ between the years embraced by the life of 
Goethe.” Not only did Mr. Gladstone thus ignore 
Walter von der Vogelweide (venerabile nomen) on the 
one hand and Heine on the other, but “ with a stroke 
of his pen he condemned the collective talent of 
modern Germany to utter insignificance.” This is a 
serious thing to do; yet, one reflects, if the talent of 
modern Germany were not really insignificant, Mr. 
Gladstone is hardly the person whom its significance 
would have been likely to escape. But Professor 
Fiedler has (among the authors selected for transla- 
tion by Mx Aikman) four names with which to 
confute Mr. Gladstone. They are Scheffel, Hamerling, 
Keller, and Geibel. Now, Hamerling and Keller are 
not Germans at all. This would not have been a 
valid objection at a time when the German language 
was all that existed of a German nationality. But 
at the present day, when there is a well-defined 
German State, no inquiry into the condition of 
German literature can overlook the political con- 
ditions under which it flourishes or decays, and to 
reckon Austrians and Swiss as German authors is to 
obscure the fundamental facts of the problem. Let 
us take the two who are left us—Scheffel and Geibel. 
It is on Geibel that Professor Fiedler mainly rests 
his case. Of this writer—the very genius of all that 
is typically bad in German literature, of platitude, 
of educated commonness, of inane sentimentality— 
we are seriously informed that he is equal to Heine 
as a lyric poet, and in some respects even superior ! 
When, however, we come to see the points in which 
he surpasses Heine we do not demur to Professor 
Fiedler’s judgment. Geibel’s sentiment may be 
maudlin, his views of life dismal—the two poems 
translated by Mr. Aikman are suggestive of a theo- 
logical candidate in a state of Katzenjammer—but 
he is unquestionably more moral than Heine. He is 
not frivolous or mocking; he believes in the Ideal, 
and Religion, and the German Empire, and has 
written such elevated things about them all! Heine 
never did that—so far let Professor Fiedler prevail. 
But to place Geibel as a poet beside Heine is like 
placing Martin Tupper beside Shelley. 

Scheffel is to our mind a far more interesting 
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figure. He had a genius for pure comedy, rare in 
German literature; his work, prose and verse, is full 
of individuality, full of style; his note is perfectly 
original. But he is hardly strong and serious enough 
to be urged in mitigation of Mr. Gladstone’s sentence. 
Modern German literature really is insignificant. 
Reading a novel of Gustav Freytag lately—certainly 
one of the little fishes who speaks most nearly like a 
whale—the writer came across a characteristic obser- 
vation, one which will suggest a good deal to the 
discerning student. A certain Herr Professor, the 
hero of the tale, is walking in the garden of a country 
house in the early morning. The daughter of the 
house, whom he loves in secret, has slipped out to a 
bathhouse at the end of the garden; she drops her 
shoe, she encounters the Professor, he catches a 
momentary glimpse of a white foot, he tells his love 
and is accepted. They part; and it must be con- 
fessed, comments our author, that “ the feinfiihlende, 
the fastidious Professor, had wooed his bride without 
her stockings on!” Alas! that fastidious Professor, 
with his pettifogging proprieties, writes nearly all 
German literature, and until he is expelled (with a 
fork for preference) there will be little hope that 
Nature will make her habitation there. 

Mr. Aikman’s translations cover a wide range— 
Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Herwegh, Freiligrath, 
Heine, Scheffel, Keller, and others. But he has not 
made the best choice among his wealth of material. 
He evidently admires a fine, well-written “ set piece,” 
such as Chamisso’s “Crucifix” or the “ Siingers 
Fluch” of Uhland, and he renders it very well—but 
what relation have works of this kind to matters of 
permanent human interest? He also gives us, cer- 
tainly, things of a far other character, but these 
mostly in renderings so unsatisfactory that they 
will be worse than useless to the student of German 
literature. Thus Heine’s “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” 
is rendered in a jigging, jingling metre without a 
trace of rhythmical charm, and Scheffel’s famous 
lyric, “ Behiit’ dich Gott,” with its moving and 
beautiful refrain, is terribly maltreated. This lyric, 
indeed, is very likely untranslatable ; but who com- 
pelled Mr. Aikman to attempt it, or, having attempted 
it, to print his failure? Another poem of Scheffel’s 
from the “ Trompeter” will, says Professor Fiedler, 
give an idea of the “ roguish humour ” of that writer. 
It may, but Mr. Aikman’s rendering will convince 
the English reader that Scheffel must be a humorist 
who “ jocks wi’ deefficulty.” But let us take some- 
thing which is not quite so far out of the translator's 
reach as Heine and Scheffel mostly are. Let us take 
—* exquisite quatrain on the death of a little 
— 

“Du kamst, du gingst mit leiser Spur, 
Ein fliicht’ger Gast im Erdenland ! 
Woher? Wohin? Wir wissen nur 
Aus Gottes Hand in Gottes Hand.” 


These lines seem to run easily enough into English 
rhyme :— 
“ How lightly didst thou come and go, 
A stranger flitting through the fand! 
Whence ? Whither? Ah, we only know 
Out of God’s hand into God’s hand.” 


Ainsi, et meilleur peutestre : this is at least not 
offensive. But Mr. Aikman must needs dilute his 
original into these two vapid stanzas :— 

“Tn silence didst thou come to earth, 
In silence thou art gone to rest. 

Short was thy span ’twixt death and birth, 
To this cold sphere a fleeting guest. 
Whence thou didst come we cannot tell, 

Or whither gone, alike unknown : 
From God to God we know full well, 
Of this assured and this alone.” 


If Mr. Aikman had never done better than this his 
book would not be worth noticing. But he can do 
and has done much better. Who would think it 
possible that the same hand could have written the 
inexpressibly weak stanzas we have just quoted, and 
the following satisfying, if not faultless, rendering 
of Keller’s strange poem, “ Winternacht” ?— 


“ Not the beat of a wing could be heard all around, 
Not a cloud on the starry vault did sleep ; 
All dazzlingly white lay the snow on the ground, 
Not a ripple broke on the frozen deep. 


And up from its depths sprang the great sea-tree, 
Till its summit was fixed in the frozen snow ; 
While quickly ascending the nymph of the sea 
Swung up through its branches and gazed from below. 
Beneath the ice so coldly clear 
The nymph of the sea in her beauty rare 
Lay at m Ft, I could see her near, 
hite limbs gleaming and golden hair. 
And sad was her look as she strove to rise 
Through the hard clear ice again and again ; 
I shall never forget her piercing black eyes 
Yearning upwards in sorrow and pain.” 


If the rest of Mr. Aikman’s work had been up to 
this standard, his book would have been a much 
more effective apologia for modern German litera- 
ture. 


FICTION. 


THE Srory oF ABIBAL THE TsouRIAN. Edited by Val C. 
Prinsep, A.R.A. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

CiaupD BRENNAN. By John Ferrars. Bristol: J. W. 

_ Arrowsmith. 

Tuat LirrLe Ow L: a Tale of a Lunatic, a Loafer, and a Lover. 
By Brounlow Fforde. Allahabad: Wheeler & Co. London: 
Walter Scott. 

A SHILLINGswoRTH oF ALL Sorts. London: Cassell & 
Company. 

Sons or tHE Crorr. By P. Hay Hunter. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 


WE think Mr. Prinsep may be congratulated on 
his little story. Not that there is anything very new 
or striking in the contents of the Phcenician papyrus 
with which he presents us. The narratives of princes 
of Tyre who have by chance found their way to 
Britain in the dawn of history are all very much like 
each other. The imagination of the novelist when 
he is dealing with such themes apparently always 
moves on the same plane and in the same groove. 
The best we can expect of him is that he should give 
a certain measure of human interest to his 
narrative of Tyrian adventurers, painted Britons, 
and lovely damsels; and in this, Mr. Prinsep 
is undoubtedly successful. But he has gained 
a far greater success in the prefatory narra- 
tive which explains how Edward Lester found the 
papyrus and what followed in his own history as a 
consequence of the discovery. Here is a simple and 
touching story of modern life which Mr. Prinsep tells 
with a delicacy and skill that are quite above the 
common; and if it be only a languid interest which 
the reader takes in the story of Amma the priestess 
and her love for Abibal the Tsourian, we can promise 
him that it is with altogether different sentiments 
that we follow the story of young Lester and his 
struggles for liberty of thought in a nineteenth- 
century parsonage. The little introduction is so 
good, in fact, that we would fain have had it longer 
than it is. 

“*Oh, Claud, Claud, it cannot be!’ ‘What 
cannot be?’ demanded Claud Brennan sternly. 
‘Our marriage,’ answered Edith Vaughan, in a 
voice that trembled with pain and sorrow. The wild 
blood rushed to Claud Brennan’s face and madness 
to his brain. With a strong and violent effort he 
suppressed the first words which sprang to his 
almost foaming lips. ‘Do I understand you aright?’ 
he asked, when he had a little mastered his passion. 
‘Do you reject me, Edith Vaughan, because I am not 
such a fool as to believe in your worn-out and ex- 
ploded superstition ?’” 

Is it necessary for the reviewer of “ Claud 
Brennan” to go further? That estimable gentle- 
man, according to his biographer, Mr. Ferrars, pos- 
sessed many good qualities, but he certainly lacked 
the art of treating the religious scruples of his 
betrothed with that ordinary politeness in which 
even an Agnostic might find a saving grace. The 
heterodox books in which Dr. Brennan introduced a 
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new religion to the world may have been as brilliant 
as Mr. Ferrars believes them to have been, but unless 
their author conducted his disputations with the 
public in a different spirit from that in which he 
carried on his controversy with Edith Vaughan, he 
can hardly have made many converts. The theo- 
logical novel is no new thing, and, as everybody 
knows, it has at times achieved a distinct success ; 
but we fear that this is hardly likely to be the case 
with “Claud Brennan,” a work which might very 
well have been left in the original manuscript. 

The lunatic who figures in “That Little Owl” 
was Mr. Carteret, a victim of esoteric Buddhism, and 
the owl itself was his familiar, that appeared to him 
in critical moments of his life, apparently for the 
express purpose of paralysing his faculties just when 
he needed them most. There was a lovely girl, 
Winnie Killigrew by name, who had a lover, Captain 
Tyrone, known in Burmah as the Buil-pup. In an 
unlucky moment for her, Joshua Carteret fell a 
victim to her charms, and, despite her reluctance, 
won her hand in marriage through the intervention 
of her disreputable father and the aid of our old 
friend, the forged cheque. The Bull-pup was left to 
wear the willow, and Winnie Killigrew became Mrs. 
Joshua Carteret. Buta great many events happened 
on her wedding-day. To begin with, Mr. Carteret 
lost his bride at the railway-station, when the un- 
happy couple were about to start on their wedding 
jaunt. Next, the train in which they ought to have 
travelled, but did not, met with an accident, in 
which various passengers were killed. Then 
Joshua Carteret, following the doomed train in 
pursuit of his lost wife, who wasn’t in it, was 
startled by a remarkable sight which met his eyes 
as his own train was passing through the region 
of Westbourne Park. It was a shadow upon the 
window of a suburban house—a shadow which 
represented a man and woman locked in a passionate 
embrace ; and without rhyme or reason Mr. Carteret 
forthwith identified the lady as his lost wife—quite 
erroneously, as it turned out. This mistaken belief 
on his part took away from him any desire to live, 
and, had he not been an esoteric Buddhist, he would 
forthwith have laid violent hands upon himself. He 
took another course, and, having reached the scene of 
the railway accident, by the simple process of de- 
positing his pocket-book in the folds of the garments 
of one of the victims succeeded in making himself 
dead to all the world, his bride included. Captain 
Tyrone thereupon reappears on the scene and, after 
a gallant struggle with adverse fortune, secures the 


_ virgin widow for himself. Eighteen months after- 


wards he and his wife are living happily in India, 
when Mr. Carteret inopportunely reappears in the 
disguise of a naked Fakir. It was, of course, certain 
from the first that he must reappear, but why did 
the author give him so unpleasant a re-incarnation ? 
It must, we presume, have been as a concession to 
esoteric Buddhism and to the influence of the little 
owl. We must not carry the story further, though 
the reader will be relieved to know that in the end 
Mr. Joshua Carteret did not turn out to be quite so 
good a man as his sublime faith should have made 
him. Thanks, moreover, to the little owl, Captain 
Tyrone and his wife are finally permitted to “live 
happy ever after.” The book will remind some 
persons of Rudyard Kipling, or, rather, of what 
Rudyard Kipling might have been if he had not 
possessed the dower of genius. ’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a more unfor- 
tunate title than “ A Shilling’s Worth of All Sorts,” 
and if a name can damn a book, then this unfortun- 
ate collection of tales is doomed beforehand. Yet, 
despite its title, it is well worth reading. Some of 
the tales are distinctly above the average. They 
have humour, close observation of character, and a 
thoroughly healthy spirit. We judge from the name 
under which the stories have been collected that 
their author must be a new and inexperienced writer ; 
but there is nothing in the tales themselves to sug- 
gest this, and we hope to meet with more work from 


the same hand under some happier designation in 
the future. 

“Sons of the Croft,” as the title indicates, is a 
story dealing with Highland peasant-life. The 
author has the advantage of being well acquainted 
with his subject, and thus his picture of these 
humble lives distinctly possesses the merit of truth- 
fulness. It is a simple little tale enough, but not 
lacking in the elements of homely pathos and careful 
observation. The old sad story of the prodigal son 
is told once more in these pages, wherein the author 
has traced the widely different careers of the two 
“sons of the croft,” Angus and Alastair Macdiarmid. 
By one of those striking contrasts so charac- 
teristic of the Scottish peasant-life, Alastair is 
destined by his parents to study for the ministry, 
whilst his elder brother is content to labour 
as a barman in a public-house. Accordingly, the 
two young Macdiarmids establish themselves in 
humble lodgings in Edinburgh, where each, for a 
time, pursues his chosen vocation. But the unlike- 
ness of their pursuits is not more marked than the 
difference between their characters. The brilliant 
and promising divinity-student succumbs to the 
temptations of his new surroundings, turns his back 
on the ministry, and, after a short bout of dissipa- 
tion and a sharp disappointment in love, disappears 
for many a year. Meanwhile the steady-going, 
prosaic elder brother has plodded quietly along his 
dull round of distasteful duties, and, returning 
eventually to his Highland home on the croft, has 
been set up by his former employer in the more 
congenial réle of a farmer. With the return of the 
prodigal, Alastair—now a stalwart soldier, promoted 
to be Colour-Sergeant, and decorated with the 
Victoria Cross—this gentle idyll of lowly lives comes 
to a peaceful conclusion. 

There is nothing particularly new or striking in 
“Sons of the Croft,” but it is a pretty and interest- 
ing story. The author may be congratulated on 
having painted with effective simplicity a really 
touching picture of domestic virtue in the portraits 
of John and Kaithie Macdiarmid, the good old parents 
of the two lads. They are of the best type of Scottish 
peasantry : high-minded, independent, and full of 
rugged nobility. These skilfully-drawn characters 
impart to the book an interest which successfully 
carries the reader to the end of the story. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Myamma: A Retrospect or LIFE AND TRAVEL IN LowER BuRMAH. 
By C. T. Paske. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


TuRovuGH THE LAND OF THE Aztecs: OR, LIFE AND TRAVEL IN 
Mexico. ByaGringo. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 
Dr. Paske served long in Burmah, and passed through some 
rough experiences in frontier-work while yet the British pos- 
session of that country was incomplete. His reminiscences are 
pleasant to read, and his personal adventures are told modestly 
and well. It is the sort of book which is kindly received by a 
certain number of readers, but would never be missed if it had 
never appeared. In the editor’s preface the ephemeral book of 
travel dashed off in the glow of a first plunge into some country 
new to the writer is mildly decried, and greater importance is 
claimed for a work written leisurely after the perspective of 
time has thrown events into their proper places. And it is 
pleasant to read, elsewhere than in a sea-novel, of the voyage of 
an old East Indiaman with a “cuddy” instead of a saloon, 
commanded by a genial skipper with a kindly habit of carrying 

ngers in boats to visit pos aE becalmed in the 
oldrums. But the modern travel-sketch, slight though it be, 
is of use asa guide or a warning to other intending trippers, 
and so far is better in many ways than a mere colourless retro- 
spect of the times that are gone by. 

Sometimes even a critic is stricken in conscience and reads a 
book before reviewing it, frightened into honesty by the blunders 
—of someone else. The work before us was noticed by a very 
great daily paper, at the name of which we dare not hint, and 
noticed instantly on publication. The notice was favourable, 
congratulating Mr. A. Gringo on his book. This is what 
frightened us into reading the book, because one-third of the 
preface is an apology for anonymity, and the first chapter con- 
tains this remarkable philological anecdote: During the American 
War “some American soldiers were heard singing ‘Green grow 
the rushes oh!’ (sic). From the first two words the natives 
made the nickname ‘ Gringo,’ which has stuck to the Americans 
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